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A LEGEND 
OF 

OLD SPAIN. 

By Athol Forbes. 

* To the memory of the greatest sinner who ev( 


Cenizas del peor 
Nombre que ha 
habido en el Mundo 
Don Juan de Manara.* 


lived in the world, Don Juan de Maiiara. 


I HE name Don Juan caught my eye, 
and my attention was immediately 
directed to the monumental slab en¬ 
graven with these words. “ The 
greatest of sinners. The greatest of 
sinners,” I found myself repeating. 
There was history beyond that brief 
memoir if but haply I could get at 
it, so I took out my pocket book 
and at once made a copy for future 
reference. 

I had finished, and was admiring the 
high altar with its coloured marbles, 
when I was conscious of a figure 
moving. I must have been far away 
in a day dream, for I turned with a 
start, and found one of the priests standing at my elbow. He smiled by 
way of greeting, bowed with his courtly, Spanish grace, and glanced at 
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the inscription in the pavement and then at me. As a rule, the priests 
in Spain are not men of culture, but occasionally one comes across 
exceptions. This man, I was sure, had divined my thoughts, so I 
summoned up my limited supply of Spanish and endeavoured out of the 
amount to ask for the full history of the inscription. His sleepy eyes 
opened wide, and a smile played on his face as, with an excellent English 
accent, he replied :— 

“ Ah^senor, the story is a long one—a strange and complicated one— 
angels and devils fought for the man named there, but the angels won. It 
was indeed a fight for a soul between good and evil spirits.” 

“ Who was he, Padre ? ” I asked, rather impatiently, as it dawned upon 
me the man might possibly be a religious fanatic, and this talk about angels 
and devils and a lost soul repelled me rather. I saw at once that, with the 
usual abruptness of my race, I had interrupted him, and at the same time 
displayed by my question some culpable ignorance, for the face of my 
companion changed instantly, and I could see that he regarded it as a 
personal affront—my lack of knowledge. 

“ Santa Maria ! ” he murmured, softly. “ Do you not know of Don 
Juan, the great libertine?” Here he stopped : words could not be found 
in which to express his astonishment. Then a look of profound pity 
flashed from his now half-closed eyes. 

I explained that I had just arrived in Seville the day previous, that I had 
had no opportunity so far of looking up the history of the renowned city, 
and though I knew of a Don Juan, I hesitated to identify him with the one 
mentioned here. Under the quiet pity of those sleepy eyes I was conscious 
of being at a disadvantage. 

“ Then you have heard of the great Don Juan, senor ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” I hastened to assure him, “ but I am anxious to hear more 
of him.” I also added that I was sure he was the one to take in hand this 
neglected part of my education. 

He seemed mollified, but there was an expression of pity still lurking 
about his face. 

“ Don Juan,” he began, “ was the companion and friend of Don Pedro, 
King of Castile, the Cruel, as he was called, whom your Black Prince 
helped back to a throne from which the Spanish people had ejected him 
on account of his tyranny and murders. The only man who did not fear 
Don Pedro was Don Juan, and it was in keeping with his boast that he 
feared neither God nor devil. Those were stirring times : men rapped out 
their swords on every occasion ; all disputes were settled by the rapier; the 
duello was the first and final court; and the poor, Dios Grandes! who cared 
for them ? Don Juan never shed blood wantonly, like his lord and master, 
but he was ever ready for any adventure that came in his way. Vainly did 
the peaceful citizens lock the gates of their patois and put iron bars over 
the windows: he penetrated everywhere. Husbands and fathers! yes, 
they had their hands full, for the profligate had that dash and bravery which 
pleases the lady’s eye. His house—you must see it—is in a narrow street 
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near the [Alcazar. You 
can easily distinguish it 
by tlve rows of low, 
Saracenic arches which 
guard the casements. 
Each night a blaze of 
light distinguished it from 
its surroundings. Crowds 
of gallants and fair, 
masked senoras assembled 
there to take part in the 
wild, wicked revels. The 


king himself was 
a frequent guest, 
and, in disguise, 
ofte n accom¬ 
panied the revel¬ 
lers on the mad 
devilries which 
they carried on 
under cover of 
darkness. In the 
morning, it was 
not uncommon to 
find one or more 
lying dead in the 
street, killed in 
some fight among 
themselves, or by 
some outraged 
husband or 
father. 

“It was at 
one of these wild 
orgies that an 
attendant was 
seen to put into 
his master’s hand 
a note. 
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“ ‘ Saints and devils ! ’ cried Don Santiago de Angelo, one of the party, 

* we must know who the fair lady is. Read the note, captain ! ’ 

“ ‘ Aye ! read it out,’ chorused his companions. 

“ Don Juan laughed and read aloud : ‘ Come to me ere I die.— Amina.’ 

“ Shouts of laughter greeted this, and deep draughts of Xeres and Malaga 
were drunk to speed her parting soul to purgatory. Ah, senor ! they were a 
blasphemous crew. 

“ Don Juan racks his brain,” continued my informant, dropping into 
the present tense, “ but cannot recall who Amina is. He questions his 
servant, who says the missive was left by a person in dark clothes, man or 
woman he knew not, who immediately disappeared after its delivery. How¬ 
ever, with a few words of apology to his guests which provoke nought but 
merriment, he saunters out of the house, thinking no doubt that he would 
presently remember the sender of the invitation. He wandered on through 
the dark street, and turned into the Plaza de San Francesco. There he 
sees a light glinting through the shutters of a house opposite the palace of 
the Ayuntamiento. ‘ Ah, that must be it! ” he says to himself. ‘ By St. 
Anthony ! this is the fair one,’ as he gets near and perceives a silken ladder 
attached to the balcony and descending to the pavement. For the life of 
him, he cannot remember who lives there. He feels in his vest for the note. 
What was the name ? Confusion ! He cannot find it. He gives a look 
to his sword. ‘ What matter ! ’ he cries. ‘ By all the saints in the Calendar, 
and all the devils in hell, here goes ! ’ and he vaults on to the ladder, and is 
soon over the bars of the balcony. He opens the shutters and steps in. 
All is still and dark, save the light of one single taper. But he opens the 
shutters again, and the moonlight shines in and reveals a bed hung with 
rich draperies, sufficiently open for him to perceive the lady apparently 
asleep. Her face is covered by a veil. Stealthily he approaches, and gently 
removes the gauzy covering, holding the taper to see her features more 
closely. With a shriek of horror, he drops the taper and rushes from the 
chamber. The figure on the bed was a corpse festering in its shroud. How 
he got down into the street he never knew. It was a miracle that he did 
not break his neck. He remembers nothing more until he stopped some¬ 
where in the ancient quarter of the Macerena. Here he paused to take 
breath and allow the air to play upon his face and head, heated by drink 
and passion. He had received his first warning; the second was still to 
come. So he stood and tried to steady his senses after the fright he had 
received. The effort sobered him, and he was about to make his way back 
to his companions in evil when, in turning the corner of a street, he found 
his way barred by a funeral procession. He stood on one side to let the 
array pass, but there was something unusual about the torches and banners, 
and an indescribable dread came over him. The lips of the priests move, 
and the choristers evidently are chanting some dirge, but he hears no sound. 
The torches are more like phosphorus balls, emitting a pale, sickly light. 
Don Juan removes his hat, for he perceives from the length and character of 
the procession that it is some grandee of high degree who is dead. And. as 
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the muffled figures go by, he tries to recall any deaths of late among the 
nobles. All of rank and fashion are known to him, but he remembers no 
recent death that would call forth such a stately ceremony as this. Then 



again, the midnight burial is a mystery to him. Such a service at such a 
time was a thing unknown, save in time of war or plague—and a suicide, 
well, he would not be buried with the services of the Church. All these 
thoughts came into his mind as he watched the crowd. He noticed that 
some of the mutes who carried silver horns were gazing at him as they 
passed. Then he recognised the insignia of knighthood upon a shield 
carried in front of a horse, saddled, but having no rider, led by a shadowy 
page ; afterwards came more priests and monks, all seemingly engaged in 
chanting the Psalms for the dead. Don Juan had withdrawn into the 
shadow of a dark gateway, but his horror is largely mixed with curiosity. 
So he stepped out to make enquiries as to the meaning of this strange scene 
at such an hour. 
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“ ‘ Whose body do they bear to the Osario at so strange a time ? ’ he 
asks of one of the mourners, but his sole response is a look of sadness and 
reproach. 

“ Again he asks the same question, with the same result. Angry, he put 
out his hand to arrest the progress of one of the muffled figures, but he 
slipped through his grasp, and all whom he attempted to stop eluded his 
touch in the same way. With horror, Don Juan now notices that many of 
the mourners are his own friends long since dead. Comrades who had 
fallen on the battlefield, companions who had met their end in drunken 
brawls—all were there, but none of his living friends. He longed to fly 
from the spot, but could not; a paralysis seemed to have seized upon him, 
rendering him helpless. His hand involuntarily sought his sword, but his 
fingers had not sufficient vitality in them to grasp, much less to draw the 
blade. Terror stricken, with a despairing shriek to God, he fell upon his 
knees. At once the procession stopped, and, looking up, a muffled figure 
stood before him—a hand upon his shoulder. 

“ ‘ Don Juan,” he heard, ‘ rise, follow, and pray for the soul of the dead. 
He needs thy petitions.’ 

“‘ Sir, I will follow, but I cannot pray. No prayer has passed my lips 
since I was a child. I have lived, believing neither in God nor Devil. Good 
sir, I cannot pray,’ and a groan burst from him. 

“ 4 There you are wrong,’ replied the spectral figure. ‘You have just 
cried to God. That is why I am permitted to address you. Your cry was 
heard, or your soul had passed away this night. Take your place with the 
procession.’ 

“ Silently he did as he was directed, and the procession again began to 
move. ‘Don Juan de Manara. Don Juan de Manara,” he heard, in 
muffled tones from the shadowy forms which accompanied him. The name 
came at regular intervals, and all uttered the words at the same time. 

“ ‘ Why do you mention that name ? ’ he asked of the one nearest. 

“ ‘ We pray for his soul,’ was the answer. 

“ With bent head, he followed on, trying to remember the sacred words 
he had learnt at his mother’s knee. He was afraid to look around him ; 
somehow he felt that she was in that ghostly throng, and he dare not meet 
her gaze. Presently he heard the faint tones of a church bell, and the 
procession crowded into the Church of Santa Ines. Here, other spectral 
priests appeared to meet it, and the bier is carried up to the chancel steps. 
The shadowy followers take their places, and Don Juan finds himself 
standing apart in the nave, and by his side is the spectre which first 
addressed him. A service begins and he sinks upon his knees. The organ 
plays a moaning, weird chant, and the sound is like that of the breakers 
beating upon the shore, but subdued by the distance. Presently the music 
dies away in a succession of sobbing cadences, and, guided by his spectral 
companion, Don Juan advanced to the bier. As he approached, one of the 
priests flung back the face covering, and lo ! he sees lying there his own 
form, and recognises his own visage in the coffin.” 



-And recogmlses his own vlsagre. 
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Here my friend the padre stopped as if overcome by the solemnity of 
his story; his voice died away in a deep hush. There were many little, 
graphic touches that his gestures gave to the old legend which, unfortunately, 
I cannot reproduce. After a silence lasting a few seconds, the padre drew 
in a long breath and pursued his narrative with keen relish :— 

“Spell-bound at the ghastly sight, Don Juan fainted, and, with a cry 
for mercy, fell to the ground. 

“ Next morning, the nuns, on entering the church, were astonished to 
find the body of a man lying insensible on the floor, just at the entrance to 
the chancel. How he got in remains a mystery to this day. He could 
never find that out himself even. He told his story to the nuns as I have 
told it to you. I do not,offer any explanation of his getting into the 
building, for the simple reason that he was unable to offer any himself. 
The doors were locked, they found, just as they had been boited the 
night previous. After this, as you may know, senor, the name of Don J uan 
was no more heard of at Court. For years, he disappeared from all human 
ken, for all we hear of him. Then, in later years, we find him here in 
monastic dress, living in an hospital which he himself had founded for the 
old and decrepit. 

“ Ah, senor, God’s ways are strange, but the Devil did not win after all, 
though he came very near it. That was indeed a struggle for a soul,” and 
he shook his head gravely. 

“ And the inscription here ? ” I said, anxious for all information. 

“ Don Juan wrote that himself the night before his soul took flight.” 

“ His story comforts me,” he added, solemnly. “ I think if God will do 
as much for such a sinner as this, that, somehow, my chances are better. 
It comforts me, too, this thought, when I think of the numbers who wander 
from the fold. Good-day to you, senor. Do not forget to see his house on 
the Alcazar.” 





(AN EXTRAVAGANZA, IN ONE ACT.) 


[SCENE. —Interior of the Demon Insanitary Laundry—two Demons 
discovered ironing with red-hot irons ; they fight over a shirt; it comes in 
half {business'). Enter the Demon King.] 

Demon King: Come, what’s the cause of this delay? 

Just rip the front from out this shirt, I say. 

And when you’ve finished pull the cuffs from that, 

Scrub all these collars on the hall-door mat, 

Just drop some vitriol on this table-cloth, 

And on this blanket scatter germs of moth. 

Bring me a file, this pair of pants to fray : 

We’ve got to send this washing back to-day. 

SECOND DEMON : Then shall we send it to the owners, pray ? 
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Enter the Demon King. 

Demon King : Certainly not : you know there’s nothing vexes 
Like finding that you’ve got the other sex’s 
Washing. 

Second Demon : But they’ll use such language. 

Demon King : Well, 

What then ? ’twill bring them straight to- 

[Orchestra strikes a chord. Enter Fairy Queen.] 
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Fairy Queen : What are you doing here, you bold bad men ? 
I only come to earth just now and then, 

And then I always find you doing wrong. 

Demon King : Don’t mention it, just now we’re going strong 
Fairy Queen: You’re washing, eh? I hope you do it well, 

I didn’t know they ever washed in - 

[Orchestra strikes a chord.] 

Demon King : Now run away and play, you’re talking rot; 

I’ve work to do, so make that copper hot. 

Fairy Queen : Oh, well, you really needn’t be so shirty ; 

Your washing seems to me to make things dirty. 

Demon King : Don't interfere. I don’t know what you mean ; 
You don’t suppose we wash to make things clean. 
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My patent washing in this place destroys 
The under-garments of good girls and boys. 

Ruins their tempers and their clothes as well, 

We ought to have the lot soon here in - 

[Orchestra strikes a chord.] 

Fairy Queen : I’ll cut you out, I’ll climb to higher levels ; 
Why should all washing here be done by - 

[Orchestra strikes a chord.] 

Demon King: Why? don’t you know that devils have more 
scope 

Since the dark days when clothes were washed with soap ? 
For people then had tempers calm and placid, 

Now all the washing’s done with Nitric Acid, 



Several beauteous females are discovered. 
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And fumes arise that grip men by the thorax ; 

We’ve long since done away with soap and borax. 

Some secrets, if you’ll listen, I’ll divulge, 

And then I think you’ll own IVe got the bulge. 

Instead of boiling garments, now we fry them, 

And then we’ve got a patent way to dry them. 

We don’t care if the weather’s wet or fine, 

We never hang our clothes out on a line. 

For Sunlight with my patent isn’t in it, 

My “Hot-blast Air-Tube” dries them in one minute . 

If mortals do not like these ways, they lump it, 

For when a washing claim’s pegged out we jump it. 

Fairy Queen : I see no earthly power can help these mortals 
Once they have placed their clothes within your portals. 

But lo! my power is great — Hence, wicked men ; 

Days of ye ancient wash-tub, come again. 

[She waves her wand, the Demons vanish shrieking in a cloud of 
steam ; when this clears away several beauteous females are discovered 
hanging out spotless linen upon a clothes-line .] 

Conrad Weguklin. 
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What of the fisher’s courtship?— 

His ways are in the Forth : 

The whirlwind cometh from the south, 
The cold from out the north. 

The floods lift up their voices, 

The seagulls circle wide 
What time the Scottish fisher 
Goes forth—to seek a bride. 


What bride shall deck her tresses, 
And weave her wanton spell ? 

Her feet go down the paths of death, 
Her steps take hold on hell. 

Her neck is clothed in thunder, 

Her brows are bound with pride 
What time the Scottish fisher 
Goes forth to meet his bride. 


Cold as foam were the arms outstretched ; 
Salt were the lips that kissed ; 

Her shift was the silverspangled nets, 

Her veil of the shredded mist. 

No need of wanton courtship, 

Or passion’s amorous breath 
W hat time the Scottish fisher 
W ent forth—to meet his death. 


Percival Vivian 
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THE GOLDEN GATE EXPRESS 


for it, and even then I had not time to take a ticket. Guess I’ll have 
to pay at the other end.” 

No one answered his remarks, which indeed were addressed to the 
company in general, and the man relapsed into a momentary silence. 
Looking round he said, half aloud and half to himself, “ Glum lot to 
travel with, eh ! I hope I took the right train, for these darned folk look as 
if they were going to Hell. I yvonder if I have made a mistake after all ? ” 

A shudder ran through the carriage: for everybody heard his obser¬ 
vation except a monk who was reciting Aves and Paters as fast as he 
could. 

The sailor replied to his muttered question in a jovial tone: “ Well, 
mister, if you ain’t sure, here’s a couple of sky-pilots ; ask them, they 
ought to know.” He pointed to the monk and to a minister sitting 
opposite to him, whose cadaverous face was the colour of an ice-field 
and whose thumbs followed each other round and round like the sails 
of a windmill. The minister was one of a school gradually growing 
extinct in these more tolerant times. 

“Sky-pilots? ” asked he in a vague tone. “ I don’t understand ” 

“Yes, sky-pilots of course what else would you call ’em ? This one 
’ere, I mean, with an anchor-chain across his stomach, and that one 
there with a hawser round his waist.” 

“ Eh, sky-pilots ? Oh, I understand. He! he!” Then, turning to 
the minister, he said he was sorry to trouble him, but he was very 
anxious to know if he were in the right train for Heaven. 

“ Who are you, and what has been your manner of life ? ” asked the 
minister solemnly. 

“ W r hat! me, stranger ? Oh, I’m Dollars the millionaire, you know. ’ 

“ You are not Dollars now, my friend, you are a soul.” 

“ Rum fish that,” said the sailor. 

“ My friend,” said the minister to the sailor, “ is this a time for 
jesting? ” 

“No, it arn't,” replied Jack, “ I ain’t got a bit of baccy in my pipe 
and I feels kind of lonesome like. You don’t ’appen to ’ave a bit, 
I s’pose ? ” 

“ I never smoke,” said the cadaverous face. 

“ Well, it’s my opinion that you will afore very long.” 

“ The Lord forbid ! ” ejaculated the minister nervously. 

“’Arkat’im swearin’ now,” continued the sailor, who seemed to 
have taken an objection to the man in black, “and ’im a sky- 
pilot too ! ” 
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“ My friend, do you mean to get to Heaven ? ” 

“Wouldn’t like to make too sure, Pilot; you see there’s many a 
good ship as never comes to port.” 

“ Can nothing make you realise your terrible position ? ” 

“ Well, you see, it’s like this,” continued the imperturbable sailor, 
“ when Pm at the wheel, I just follows my orders and steers accordin’; 
but when it’s my watch below, I just takes things easy. It’s my watch 
below now, and I don’t ’ear the bo’sun pipin’ just yet.” 

“ Then can nothing induce you to be quiet ? ” 

“ Nuffin ; excep’ a pipeful or a plug o’ baccy.” 

During this conversation the monk ceased his pattering and listened 
to the dialogue. He was a jovial-looking little man, with fat cheeks, 
small eyes, and a stomach of which no alderman need have been 
ashamed. 

The minister, seeing that the sailor was inclined to leave him in 
peace aw r hile, turned to the monk, whom doubtless he thought a brand 
to be snatched from the burning. 

“ And are you on the way to Heaven ? ” he asked, in such a tone as 
only such a minister could assume. 

“No,” answered the monk quietly, “ I get out at Purgatory.” 

“Then you have taken the wrong train; for this one runs right 
through to the Golden Gate,” cried the minister triumphantly. 

But at that moment the train began to slow' dowm, and in a short 
time came to a complete standstill. 

“ My station, I think,” said the monk, as quietly as before. He 
rose. But all was darkness without, and it was certainly not a station 
at which they were stopping. The train remained still for some time, 
and several heads were thrust out from the window's of various carriages 
to ascertain the cause of the delay. 

Suddenly from the distance a faint rumble approached, growing 
more and more distinct, until, with a rush and a roar, amidst a flash of 
lurid light, a train dashed by, going in the opposite direction. 

“The down express!” said the student in consternation. 

“ The devil! ” cried the sportsman. 

“ Sw'ear not at all,” said the minister. 

“ I should be sorry to swear at all,” replied the sportsman, “ but I 
feel strongly inclined to swear at you.” 

“ That’s right, Mister, give it ’im ’ot: it’ll do ’im good,” said the sailor. 

Then their train moved forward once again, and plunged w'ith 
ever increasing speed into the profundity of space. 
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A melancholy silence fell on the company, doubtless caused by the 
discovery of the existence of a down express. It seemed to render every 
one moody, and all sorts of possible contingencies began to force them¬ 
selves into prominence. This silence was more than the sailor could 
tolerate, and he began to whistle. Then, looking around the compart¬ 
ment, he said : “ Come, mates, cheer up : it ain’t as bad as all that. 
You ain’t afeard, are you, missie ? ” he asked, turning to a girl, who was 
weeping in one corner. A little child was nestling into her arms. 

“ I am afraid they will not let me through,’' she said, “ for I was 
married to a man, and ran away from Him to live with another man, 
who left me.” 

“ There is hope for you, if you repent,” said the minister. 

“ But I do not repent,” replied the girl, “ for I loved the other 
man.” 

“ That’s right, lassie : don’t you be afeard o’ him,” said the sailor, 
and turning round he continued : “and as for you, old Lantern-jaws, if 
you open your mouth again this voyage I’ll just open the port-’ole and 
chuck you overboard.” 

“ More sinned against than sinning,” said the monk, almost to 
himself. 

“ Is that your little one ? ” the sailor asked. 

“ No,” replied the girl, “ 1 never had a child.” 

“ Then you ’ave a good ’eart to be takin’ care of that little one, and 
they’ll let you through,” he said. 

The child looked up at the sailor, who, acting upon a sudden impulse, 
bent down to kiss it, removing his hat first. The child flung its arms 
around the sailor’s neck, and kissed him several times. Then she 
insisted on being taken on his knee, and prattled away to him about all 
her little world and its thousand joys and troubles. The sailor listened 
to her with a deference he would not have shown to anyone else in the 
carriage, and he put his pipe in his pocket. The girl opposite, wearied 
out, and glad to see the child amused, had fallen asleep. The other 
occupants kept silence, and watched the strange pair who seemed so* 
perfectly happy together -the rough sailor and the trusting child. At 
last the long journey drew to an end, the train slowed down, and in a few 
moments it ran into the terminus. There was a scene of some 
confusion in the particular compartment in which our friends had 
travelled, for the door was locked on the side nearest the platform. It 
was soon evident that this was the case in every compartment, for 
several persons were heard clamouring for release. 
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“ All tickets ready,” shouted an inspector, walking down the 
platform. “ All tickets ready.” 

The passengers were only released by one carriage at a time, and 
the survey of tickets caused some considerable delay. At last it came 
to the turn of the occupants of this particular caniage. 

The minister was the first to proffer his ticket. The inspector 
examined it carefully, but returned it saying : 

11 This is not sufficient, I fear. The Down Express starts in half- 
an-hour.” 

“ Your ticket, sir ? ” he said to Dollars. 

“ I hadn’t time to take one out I’ll pay here,” said he, pulling out 
of his pocket a handful, of money. 

“ That coin is not current here,” replied the inspector. “ The Down 
Express will start from the other platform.” 

“ Your ticket, sir,” he said to the student. 

“ I have always sought for Truth,” replied he. 

“ Pass,” he replied. 

Then he asked the sportsman, who had nothing else to offer but his 
character as a gentleman, an ideal to which he had lived. This too 
was accepted. The monk had lived for others in prayer and love, and 
he followed the student and the sportsman. A woman was also there 
who had nursed the sick, and she was received ; but another woman 
who could only plead her position in society was sent to join the 
millionaire and the minister. 

The sailor, the child, and the girl now alone remained in the 
carriage. But before their pleas could be heard a beautiful radiant 
angel-figure passed in front of the inspector, and, lifting the child in her 
arms, bade the girl and the sailor follow. With downcast eyes and 
happy hearts they passed together beyond the barriers of the Golden 
Gate into the streets of the Golden City. 

Herbert Touktel. 
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at all, at all, only it was sure that it 
was to be more terrible than any yet 
wreaked on mortal man. 

Not in Darby’s house alone was the 
terror, for in their anger the Good 
People might lay waste the whole 
parish. The roads and fields were 
empty and silent in the darkness. Not 
a window glimmered with light tor 
miles around. Many a blaggard who 
hadn’t said a piayer for years was now 
down on his marrow bones among the 
dacint members of his family, thumping 
his craw, and roaring his Pat her and 
Aves. 

In Darby’s quiet house, against which 
the cunning, the power, and the fury of 
the Good People would first break, you 
can’t think of half the suffering of 
Bridget and the childher, as they lay 
huddled together on the settle bed; 
nor of the sthrain on Bob and Darby, 
who sat smoking their dudeens and 
whispering anxiously together. 

For some rayson or other the Good 
People were long in coming. Ten 
o’clock struck, then eleven, afther that 
twelve, and not a sound from the out¬ 
side. The silence and the no sign of 
any kind had them all just about crazy, 
when suddenly there fell a sharp rap on 
the door. 

“ Millia murther,” whispered Darby, 
“ we’re in for it. They’ve crossed the 
two rings of holly, and are at the door 
itself.” 

The childher began to cry and Bridget 
said her prayers out loud; but no one 
answered the knock. 

“ Rap, rap, rap,” on the door, then a 
pause. 

“ God save all here ! ” cried a queer 
voice from the outside. 

Now no fairy would say, “ God save 
all here,” so Darby took heart and 
opened the door. Who should be 
standing there but Sheelah Maguire, a 
spy for the Good People. So angry 
were Darby and Bob that they snatched 
her within the threshold, and before 
she knew it they had her tied hand and 


foot, wound a cloth around her mouth, 
and rouled her under the bed. Within 
the minute a thousand rustling voices 
sprung from outside. Through the 
window, in the clear moonlight, Darby 
marked weeds and grass being 
trampled by invisible feet beyond the 
farthest ring of holly. 

Suddenly broke a great cry. The 
gap in the first ring was found. Signs 
were plainly seen of uncountable feet 
rushing through, and spreading about 
the nearer wreath. Afther that a howl 
of madness from the little man and 
women. Darby had pulled his twine 
and the trap was closed, with five 
thousand of the Good People entirely 
at his mercy. 

Princes, princesses, dukes, dukesses, 
earls, earlesses, and all the quality of 
Sleive-na-mon were prisoners. Not 
more that a dozen of the last to come 
escaped, and they flew back to tell the 
king. 

For an hour they raged. All the 
bad names ever called to mortal man 
were given free, but Darby said never a 
word. “ Pickpocket,” “ sheep stayler,” 
“ murtherin’ thafe of a blaggard,” were 
the softest words trun at him. 

By an’ by, howsomever, as it begun 
to grow near to cock-crow, their talk 
grew a great dale civiler. Then came 
beggin*, pladin*, promisin’, and 
enthratin*, but the doors of the house 
still stayed shut an* its windows down. 

Purty soon Darby’s old rooster, 
Terry, came down from his perch, 
yawned, an’ flapped his wings a few 
times. At that the terror and the 
screechin’ of the Good People would 
have melted the heart of a stone. 

All of a sudden a fine, clear voice 
rose from beyant the crowd. The king 
had come. The other fairies grew 
still, listening. 

“ Ye murtherin’ thafe of the world,” 
says the king grandly, “what are ye 
doin’ wid my people ? ” 

“ Keep a civil tongue in yer head, 
Brian Connor,” says Darby, sticking 
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his head out the window, “ for I’m as 
good a man as you, any day,” says 
Darby. 

At that minute Terry, the cock, 
flapped his wings and crowed. In a 
flash there sprang into full view the 
crowd of Good People—dukes, earls, 
princes, quality, and commoners, with 
their ladies, jammed thick together 
about the house; every one of them 
with his head thrown back bawling and 
crying, and tears as big as pigeons* 
eggs rouling down his cheeks. 

A few feet away, on a straw pile in 
the barnyard, stood the king, his goold 
crown tilted on the side of his head, 
his long green cloak about him, and his 
rod in his hand, but thremblin’ all over. 

In the middle of the crowd, but 
towering high above them all, stood 
Maureen McGibney in her cloak of 
green an* goold, her purty brown hair 
failin’ down on her shoulders, an’ she 
—the crafty villain—cryin’ an’ bawlin’, 
an’ abusin’ Darby, with the best of 
them. 

“ Wat’ll you have an’ let them go ? ” 
says the king. 

“ First an* foremost,” says Darby, 
“ take yer spell off that slip of a girl 
there, an’ send her into the house.” 

In a second Maureen was standing 
inside the door, her both arms about 
Bob’s neck, and her head on his collar¬ 
bone. 

What they said to aich other, and 
what they done in the way of embracin’ 
an’ kissin’ an’ cryin* I won’t take time 
in telling you. 

“Next,” says Darby, “send, back 
Rosie and the pigs.” 

“ I expected that,” says the king. 
And at those words they saw a black 
bunch coming through the air; in a 
few seconds Rosie and the three pigs 
walked into the stable. 

“ Now,” says Darby, “ promise in 
the name of Ould Nick” (’tis by him 
the Good People swear) “ never to moil 
nor meddle again with any one or 
anything from this perish.” 


The king was fair put out by this. 
Howsomever, he said at last, “You 
ongrateful scoundhrel, in the name of 
Ould Nick, I promise.” 

“ So far, so good,” says Darby; 
“but the worst is yet to come. Now 
you must ralayse from your spell every 
soul you’ve stole from this parish ; and 
besides, you must send me ten thousand 
pounds in goold.” 

Well, the king gave a roar of anger 
that was heard in the next barony. 

“ Ye high - handed, hard - hearted 
robber,” he says, “ I’ll neyer consent! ” 
he says. 

“ Plase yerself,” says Darby. “ I 
see Father Cassidy cornin’ down the 
hedge,” he says, “ an’ he has a prayer 
for ye all in his book that’ll burn ye up 
like wisps of sthraw ef he ever catches 
ye here,” says Darby. 

With that the roaring and bawling 
was pitiful to hear, and in a few minutes 
a bag with ten thousand goold 
sovereigns in it was trun at Darby’s 
threshold ; and fifty people, young an’ 
some of them ould, flew over and stood 
beside the king. Some of them had 
spent years with the fairies. Their 
relatives thought them dead an’ buried. 
They were the Lost Ones from that 
parish. 

With that Darby pulled the bit of 
twine again, opening the trap, and it 
wasen’t long until every fairy was 
gone. 

The green coat of the last one was 
hardly out of sight when, sure enough, 
who should come up but Father 
Cassidy, his book in his hand. He 
looked at the fifty people who had 
been with the fairies standin’ there— 
the poor crathures—thremblin’ an’ 
wondherin’ an’ afeared to go to their 
homes. 

Darby tould him what had hap¬ 
pened. 

“ Ye foolish man,” says the priest, 
“you could have got out every poor 
prisoner that’s locked in Slieve-na-mon, 
let alone those from this parish.” 
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“ Would yer Reverence have me let 
out the Corkoniens, the Connaught 
men, and the Fardowns, I ask ye ? ” he 
says hotly. “ When Mrs. Maloney 
there goes home and finds that Tim 
has married the Widow Hogan, ye’ll 
say I let out too many, even of this 
parish, I’m thinkin*.” 

“ But,” says the priest, “ ye might 
have got ten thousand pounds for aich 
of us.” 

“ If aich had ten thousand pounds, 
what comfort would I have in being 
rich?” asked Darby again. “To 
enjoy well being rich, there should be 
plenty of poor,” says Darby. 

“ God forgive ye, ye selfish man ! ” 
says Father Cassidy. 

“ There is another ray son besides,’ 
says Darby. “ I never got betther nor 


friendlier thratement than I had from 
the Good People. An’ the divil a hair 
of their heads I’d hurt more than need 
be,” he says. 

Some way or other the king heard of 
this saying, an’ was so mightily pleased 
that next night a jug of the finest 
poteen was left at Darby’s door. 

After that, indade, many’s the winter 
night, when the snow lay so heavy 
that no neighbour was stirrin’, and 
when Bridget and the childher were 
in bed, Darby sat by the fire, a noggin 
of hot punch in his hand, argying 
an’ getting news of the whole 
world. A little man, with a goold 
crown on his head, a green cloak on his 
back, and one foot thrown over the 
other, sat ferninst him by the hearth. 




When Mary Cleans My Room. 

By J. M. Lyon. 


\A/HEN Mary cleans my room, 

* * When she comes in with brush 
and broom, 

My very soul is filled with ^loom, 

I leave my treasures to their doom. 

I wander here, I wander there, 

I bump against things everywhere, 

I sit outside upon the stair, 

My heart chilled with dull despair, 
When Mary cleans my room. 


When Mary cleans my room, 
So well I know how it will be, 

I introduce myself to me, 


For eveiything is strange and new, 
My old coat gone, old slippers, too. 
The clock ticks with a “ done-up ” air, 
The globes are blinding in their glare. 
The books look down with frigid stare. 
Poor Venus slipped behind a vase, 

A soapy look on Psyche’s face, 

And everything is out of place. 

I mumble, mumble day by day 
“ Where does she hide things, any¬ 
way ? ” 

Oh ! I would like to—if I dare— 

I’d like to rave and talk, 

But Mary cleans my room ! 
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Red Leprahaun. 

By Percival S. Ridsdale. 


Y E mind the fairy sthory I was 
after telling ye this day week ? ” 
asked Barney McHale. 

" It went in wan ear and out t'other. 0 
said his friend Condy McMonegal, 
serenely. 

“ Tis an empty head ye have, then,” 
said Barney. 

“No thanks to you, Barney McHale," 
was the rejoinder. 

“ Sure the sthory was thrue,” expostu¬ 
lated Barney. “ Didn’t Darby O’Dea 
tell the same to me, and hasn’t Jimmy 
O’Dea, his son, proved it be catching a 
red Leprahaun ? ” 

“ A what ? ’’ asked Condy. 

“ A red Leprahaun." 

Condy shook his head and puffed 
silent contempt into the air. 

“ Aw, the ignorance of the man,’’ 
sighed Barney. 

“ Well, I’m not objecting to the 
sthory,” said Condy, coolly ; “ ’tis meself 
has two ears.” 

“ And him from Ballydahin,” sighed 
Barney. 

“ Not me,” said Condy proudly; 
“ ’twas in Ballymagooly 1 let my first 
yell. There now.” 

“ Well, Darby O’Dea was from Bally¬ 
dahin, and ’twas from there he brought 
the fairies acrost the wather in his 
cobbler’s chest.” 

“ He says he did,” said Condy pro- 
vokingly. 

“ ’Tis well yc’r beyand the reach o’ 
me fist, Condy McMonegal,” cried Bar¬ 
ney. “ Sure be dacent and listen.” 

“ I’m listenin’,” said Condy ; “ pass me 
yer ’baccy.” 

“ Well,” said Barney, settling himself, 
“ye know Jimmy, Darby O’Dea’s son, 
right well. Jimmy, ye know, is the 
laziest man this side of the wather, if 
I do say it. And for why? Afthei his 
father died, he did nothin’ but lay 
around in the shade and shmoke his 


pipe, and move when the sun caught 
him up. And for why, I ask ye again? 
Just this: The heart of him was set on 
catching a red Leprahaun. ’Tisn’t for 
the likes of ignorant men like ye to 
know what that is, so I’ll just tell ye. 
A red Leprahaun is a fairy, and just the 
meanest, crossest, stingiest fairy ye ever 
seen. Like yourself, Condy McMone¬ 
gal.” 

Condy took a big pipeful of his 
friend’s tobacco and threw it in the mud. 

“ There,” said he, ' ’tis easier than 
answering of ye, Barney McHale.” 

Barney sputtered, but swallowed his 
words and puffed himself back into an 
even mind. 

“ Well,” said he, “ a red Leprahaun is 
so mean that they set ’em to guard all 
the fairy gold, knowing they’d never 
give it aw r ay unless they was forced to, 
and Jimmy he knew just how to force 
them, and what did he do but spend all 
his time looking for one, so that by the 
turn of his finger he could be a rich 
man.” 

“ Whew,” said Condy. 

“ And bye and bye what did Jimmy 
do but catch one. Yes, he did. He had 
searched in the low grass and the high 
grass. On the hill and off the hill. By 
water and away from it, on the roadside 
and in the forest, for years and years. 
One day, just passing along the hedge 
by the widow McShane’s garden what 
does he see but a bit of fiery red in a 
bush. In he springs and making a quick 
grasp, and what has he in his fingers 
but a red Leprahaun. 

" ‘ Ah, ha,’ says he, ‘ and I’ve got ye 
at last.’ 

'“Well, I know it, Jimmy O’Dea,’ 
said the Leprahaun, squirming and 
kicking, and biting and scratching. 

“ ‘ No, ye don’t, ’tis I know how to 
hold ye,’ says Jimmy, and he takes him 
be the middle between his thumb and 
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forefinger* 4 I ain’t studied about fairies 
for nothing,* says he. 

“ 4 ’Tis a wise man ye are,* says the 
Leprahaun, ‘ and a handsome man, with 
a bold figure,* says he. 

Yes, an’ a strong man,’ says Jimmy, 
giving him a squeeze to let him know 
he wasn’t to be won by any blarney. 

44 4 And what are ye going to do with 
me, now ye’ve got me ? ’ says the Lepra¬ 
haun, says he. 

444 That,* says Jimmy, cool as ye like, 

4 is for ye to say. What’ll ye give me to 
let ye go ? ’ says he. 

44 4 Is it a wish ye want ? ’ asks the 
Leprahaun. 

“ 4 That’s providin’,’ says Jimmy, says 
he. 

44 4 Well,’ says the Leprahaun, 4 catch 
me brother, then. He’s there in the 
bush,* and he points with his finger. 

44 4 No, ye don’t,’ says Jimmy, for well 
he knew that if ye take yer eyes off a 
Leprahaun for even the tiniest bit of a 
second, 4 poof,’ says the Leprahaun, and 
he’s no longer where ye are holding 
him. 

44 4 No, ye don’t,’ says Jimmy, 4 ’tis a 
trick I know mesel,’ says he. 

44 4 'Tis fine eyes ye have, Jimmy 
O’Dea,’ says the Leprahaun, ’tis 
trouble they make among the girrls,’ 
says he. 

“ 4 That’s neither here nor there,’ says 
Jimmy. 

“ 4 Where ? ’ asks the Leprahaun, look¬ 
ing around, innocent like. 

Ye old fox,’ says Jimmy, I’ll 
squeeze the life out of ye,’ says he. 

44 4 Do,’ says the Leprahaun, 4 ’twould 
just be like the big lump o’ nothin’ ye 
are, and lose yer wish,' says he. 

“ 4 Oh, it’s a wish then yer after givin’ 
me,’ says Jimmy. 

“ 4 Being as I can’t help it—yes,’ says 
the Leprahaun. 4 What is it ye wish ? ’ 
says he. 

“ 4 That’s for me to decide,’ says 
Jimmy. 

44 4 Ye’ve only a minute,’ says the Le¬ 
prahaun. 


44 4 I’ve as long as I hold ye, ye weasel,’ 
says Jimmy, not to be fooled. 

44 At that the Leprahaun, seeing that 
Jimmy was a smart man, and he couldn’t 
get the best of him, thought and thought 
and thought. 

44 4 ’Tis planning ye are to get away,’ 
says Jimmy, making up his mind to get 
the most he could before letting him 

44 4 ’Tis not, my wise man,’ says the 
Leprahaun, 4 but ’twas thinking of ye I 
was. Yor a fine man, Jimmy O’Cea, and 
I wish ye well. And it was thinking I 
was that if ye took me home to yer 
sister Mag, she’d be after helping ye 
make the wish, being the wise girl that 
she is.’ 

44 4 Thank ye kindly,’ says Jimmy, off 
his guard, 4 and she is that. ’Tis a good 
idea’ 

44 4 Pick up the bag of goold I left in 
the bush and come on, then,’ says the 
Leprahaun. 

“Jimmy he looked down, and whish, 
Mr. Leprahaun was nearly away, but 
Jimmy, who had only got one eye and 
a half on the bush, held him with the 
half of his eye and be the foot. 

44 4 Ah, ha, ye rascal,* he cried, 4 ye 
nearly fooled me that time, didn’t ye ? ’ 
says Jimmy. 

44 4 ’Tis no use, I see,* says the Lepra¬ 
haun, 4 yer a smarter man than I took ye 
for,’ says he. 

44 4 And Mag’s smarter than me,’ says 
Jimmy, 4 so come along home with me 
and we’ll see what she says,’ says he. 

44 So they went home, and when Mag 
secs what Jimmy has, she just went 
wild, for like all women, she had a thou¬ 
sand wishes on the end of her tongue. 
But she had a wise head back of it. 

44 4 Let’s sit down and talk this over, 
Jimmy,’ says she, 4 and 1*11 hold the coat 
tails of the little man.* 

44 So down they sat and they talked 
and talked and talked, and at the end 
of an hour they hadn*t decided. The 
nearest they had come to it was Mag’s 
suggestion: 
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444 Let's make it a mountain of goold/ 
says she. 

“ Jimmy being a careful man thought 
three thoughts. 

44 4 No,’ says he, 4 ’twould be too hard 
work keeping the thieves away, and we 
haven’t room for it in the cottage/ says 
he. 

44 4 Well/ says she, * a bushel of dia¬ 
monds as big as yer head.’ 

44 Jimmy thought again.” 4 No/ says 
he, 4 they’d be so big nobody could wear 
’em.’ 

44 And so they talked, and talked, and 
talked for another hour, and were no 
nearer the wish that when they stharted. 
Be this time the little imp of a Lepra- 
haun was gettin’ unaisy, for he had to 
be home soon or else his wife would 
find he had been passin* the time o’ day 
with a beautiful fairy in that gooseberry 
bush, and if she found that out, he knew 
what would happen, it not being the first 
time, d’ye mind. 

44 So he ups and says, says he, 4 Jimmy 
O’Dea ye are a powerful fine man and 
’tis the likes of ye as should be getting 
something big, so—providin’ ye let me 
go at once, I’ll not only give ye one 
wish, but three, one for Mag and two for 
yeself.’ 

44 4 Done/ cries Jimmy, who was as 
quick to see a bargain as the next one. 

44 4 Done,’ cries the red Laprahaun, 
and off he goes. 

44 So there was Jimmy with his two 
wishes and Mag with her one. 

44 Now ye’d think it was easy for them 
to decide, wouldn’t ye. Well, it wasn’t, 
for be this and be that, they wanted so 
much they didn’t think they could put 
it all in askin’. And so they sat and 
pondhered and pondhered. And they 
sat all Friday and Friday night, and 
Saturday and Saturday night, growin’ 
pale wi’ the thinkin’, and paler and 
paler. But they was stubborn, so they 
sat on and on. They forgot to feed the 
chickens and milk the cows, and by and 
by they forgot to go to early mass. For 
’twas Sunday mornin’. And at that they 


‘comes to themselves. 

44 Says Jimmy: Let’s sthart for the 
church and make up our wishes before 
we get there,’ says he. 

44 4 Let’s/ says Mag, knowin* a wise 
plan when she saw one. 

44 4 And let’s go be different ways, sa^s 
Jimmy, 4 so we’ll no be botherin’ the 
other with questions/ says he. 

44 4 To be sure/ says Mag, and off they 
went 

44 ’Twas a fine mornin’, the same, but 
Jimmy took no heed of that No, he 
was thinkin’ of what he’d do with all 
his wealth, for having the wish he was 
sure of the money. He’d court the 
prettiest lass in the parish, he’d have 
the finest clothes, and new brogans and 
a hat for winter and summer, and a new 
pipe, and a cigar now and then, on Sun¬ 
days, perhaps. And so he went on, fur¬ 
nishing himself and the cottage ’till it 
was like a palace and never big enough 
to hold the things he put in it. And so 
he went on up-hill and down-hill, apast 
this house and that house, ’till he came 
to the lane which led to the church, and 
bedad he hadn’t made his wishes then. 

44 All this time Mag was walking with 
her back to Jimmy, which was goin’ to 
church the other way, and she was buy¬ 
ing new hats, and shoes and ribbons for 
herself, and never thinking to wish the 
wish. And so she went up-hill and 
down-hill, and past this house and that 
house, ’till she came to the lane which 
led to the church; and she had not 
made her wish then. 

44 At the entrance to the lane there is 
the cottage of the widdy Dougher, ye 
mind, and the widow was at the door. 
Mag being a polite girl, passed the time 
of morning. 

44 4 ’Tis fine/ says the widdy. I’m 
after walking about a bit with my new 
muff. Did you ever see anything like it, 
Mag? ’ 

44 4 No/ says Mag, admirin’ it with her 
woman’s eyes. 4 It’s fine ; I wish 1 had 
one like it.’ 

44 Phist. No sooner had the words left 
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her lips than in her hands was a fine 
muff, like the widdy’s. 

“ Then Mag, seeing that be a slip of 
the tongue, she had lost her wish for 
no more than a ten shilling muff, set up 
such a cryin* and bawlin’ as ye never 
heard, and all the neighbourhood was 
alarmed. She kept on moanin’ and 
sobbin’, and wouldn’t tell why, being 
ashamed. 

“ And in the midst of all this noise 
up comes Jimmy, running to see the 
sight. And there he saw his sister Mag 
with a ten shilling muff in her hand, 
cryin’ and bawlin’ as ye never heard. 

“ ‘ What’s happened, me darlint ? * 
asked Jimmy in great worrument, for 
he loved his sisther dearly. 

“ 1 Ochone,’ she cried. ‘ *tis all your 
fault, Jimmy O’Dea. Many’s the time 
I wanted ye to buy me a muff and ye 
wouldn't.’ 

“' Well,’ says he, not knowing where 
the wind was ablowin*.” 

“ * I forgot the wish I had and wished 
the wish on this,’ says she, moanin’ and 
sobbin’. 

“ ‘ Ye loose-tongued gal,’ he cried, 
‘ bad luck to yer wishes; I wish the ould 
muff was down yer throat.’ 

“ Phist No sooner had the words left 
his lips than the muff was in her throat 
and she was chokin’ to death. 

“ Then Jimmy was for killing every¬ 
body and cursing his luck for having 
wasted one of his wishes so foolishly, 
and he made up his mind he’d make the 


most of the other. 

“ All this time Mag was gaspin and 
splutterin’ and chokin’. 

“And the neighbour, seeing she was 
dying, called out, ‘ Save yer sisther, 
Jimmy O’Dea’ 

“ ‘ How ? ’ says he. 

“ ‘ Wish the muff out of her throat,’ 
says they. 

“ 1 Niver a bit,’ he cried, mad enough 
at losing one wish. 

“ All this time Mag was gaspin’ and 
splutterin’ and chokin'. 

“ ‘ Save yer sisther,* cried the neigh¬ 
bours again. 

“ ‘ Niver a bit,’ says Jimmy again. 

“ * Then we’ll hang ye for a murderer,’ 
says they, and they laid hands on him. 

“ * Stop,* says J iinmy, ‘ I’ll save her 
then,* for he loved his sister very dearly. 
So, black and red in the face and 
nearly chokin’ himself with the words 
stickin* in his throat, he wished the muff 
was in the bottom of the river. 

“ Phist! No sooner had the words left 
his lips than the muff was out of Mag’s 
throat and in the bottom of the river.” 

Condy McMonegal shook the ashes 
out of his pipe and slowly refilled it. 

“ Did he ever catch another Lepra - 
haun ? ” he asked. 

“Ye poor ignorant man,” said Barney 
McHale, contemptuously, “ the chance 
comes but once in a man’s lifetime, d’ye 
mind.” 

“ Aro,” said Condy. 


The Happier Life. 

By S. W. Gillian. 


X^ORGET the ache your own heart holds 
By easing other’s pain ; 

Forget your hungering for wealth 
By seeking others’ gain ; 

And make your life much briefer seem 
By brightening the years— 

For tears dry quicker in the eyes 
That look for others’ tears. 


Heartache fades quickest from the heart 
That feels another’s pain ; 

The creed for wealth dies sooner if 
We seek another’s gain; 

Life’s sands run lightly if we fill 1 
With kindness all the years— 

And tears dry quicker in the eyes 
That look for others’ tears. 
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HOW THE FAIRIES CAME TO IRELAND 


cloaked little men were making a fire 
for the smith out of twigs. So quick 
did they work, that by the time the 
priest and the fairy man could walk over 
to the stone and sit themselves in the 
shelter, a thousand goold sparks were 
dancin’ in the wind, and the glimmer of 
a foine blaze fought with the darkness. 

Almost as soon, clear and purty, rang 
the cheerful sounds of an 
anvil, and through the 
swaying shadows a dozen 
busy little figures were 
working about the horse. 

Some wore leather aprons 
and hilt up the horse’s 
hoof whilst Shaun fitted 
the red hot shoe; others 
blew the bellows or piled 
fresh sticks cm the fire; 
all joking, laughing, sing¬ 
ing, or thrickin*; one 
couldn’t tell whether 
’twas playing or workin’ 
they were k 

Afther lighting their 
pipes and paying aich 
other an armful of com- 
playments, the Master of 
Sleive-na-mon and the 
clargyman began a sayri- 
ous discoorse about the 
deloights of fox hunting, 
which led to the consid- 
heration of the wondher- 
ful wisdom of racing 
horses and the disgrace¬ 
ful day-ter-ray-roar-ation 
of the Skibberbeg 
hounds. 

Father Cassidy related how whin Ned 
Blaze’s steeplechasin* horse had been 
entered for the Connemarra Cup, an’ 
found out at the last minute that Ned 
feared to lay a bet on him, the horse 
felt himself so stabbed to the heart with 
shame by his master’s disthrust, that he 
trew his jockey, jumped the wall, an*, 
head in the air, galloped home. 

The king then tould how at a great 
hunting meet, whin three magisthrates 


an’ two head excises officers were in the 
chase, that thief of the worruld, Let- 
Erin-Raymimber, the chief hound of the 
Skibberbeg pack, instead of follying the 
fox, led the whole hunt up over the 
mountain to Patrick McCaffrey’s private 
stilL The entire counthryside were dhry 
for a fortnit afther. 

Their talk in that way dhrifted from 
one pleasant subject to 
another, till Father Cas¬ 
sidy, the sly man, says 
aisy an* careless, “ I’ve 
been tould,” says he, 
“ that before the Good 
People were banished 
from heaven yez were all 
angels,” he says. 

The king blew a long 
thin cloud from betwixt 
his lips, felt his whuskers 
thoughtful for a minute, 
and said: 

“ No,” he says, “ we 
were not exactly what 
you might call angels. A 
rale angel is taller nor 
your chapel.” 

“ Will you tell me 
what they’re like ? ” axed 
Father Cassidy, very 
curious. 

“ I’ll give you an idee 
be comparison what 
they’re like,” the king 
says. “ They’re not like 
a chapel, and they’re not 
like a three, an* they’re 
not like the ocean,” says 
he. “ They’re different 
from a goint—a great dale different— 
and they’re dissembler to an aygle; in 
fact, you’d not mistake one of them for 
anything you’d ever seen before in your 
whole life. Now you have a purty good 
ideeah what they f re like,” says he. 

" While I think of it,” says the fairy 
man, a vexed frown wrinkling over his 
forehead, “ there’s three young bachelors 
in your own parish that have a foolish 
habit of callin’ their colleens angels whin 
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they’s not 
the laste 
likeness — 
not the 
laste. If I 
were you, 
I’d preach 
ag'in it,” 
says he. 

“ Oh, I 
d u n n o 
about 
that! ” says 
Father 
Cassidy, 
fitting a 
live coal on 
his pipe. 

“ The crachures must 
say thim things. If 
a young bachelor 
only talks sensible to 
a sensible colleen he 
has a good chanst to 
stay a bachelor. An’ 
thin ag’in, a gossoon 
who’ll talk to his 
sweetheart about the 
size of the petatie 
crop’ll maybe bate 
her whin they’re 
both married. But this has nothing to 
do with your historical obserwations. 
Go on, King,” he says. 

“ Well, I hate foolishness, wherever it 
is,” says the fairy. “ Howsumever, as I was 
Saying, up there in heaven they called 
Us the Little People,” he says ; “ millions 
of us flocked together, and I was the 
king of them all. We were happy with 
one another as birds of the same nest, 
till the ruction came on betwixt the 
black and the white angels. 

“ How it all started I never rightly 
knew, nor wouldn’t ask for fear of get¬ 
ting implicayted. I bade all the Little 
People keep to themselves thin, because 
we had plenty of friends in both parties, 
and wanted throuble with nayther of 
them. 

“ I knew ould Nick well ; a civiler, 



pleasanter spoken sowl you couldn't 
wj£h to meet—a little too sweet in his 
Ways, maybe. He gave a thousand 
favours and civilities to my subjects, and 
now that he's down, the devil a word I'll 
say ag'in him.” 

“ I'm ag’in him,” says Father Cassidy, 
looking very stem; “I'm ag’in him an* 
all his pumps an* worruks. I'll go bail 
that in the ind he hurt yez more than he 
helped yez.” 

11 Only one thing I blame him for,” 
says the king; “he sajooced from the 
Little People my comrade and best 
friend, one Thaddeus Flynn be name. 
And the way that it was, was this. 
Thaddeus was a warm-hearted little 
man, but monsthrous high-spirited as 
well as quick-tempered. I can shut me 
eyes now, and in me mind see him thrip- 
ping along, his head bent, his pipe in his 
mouth, his hands behind his back. He 
never wore a waistcoat, but kept always 
his green bodycoat buttoned. A tall 
caubeen was set on the back of. his head, 
with a sprig of green shamrock in the 
band. There was a thin rim of black 
whiskers undher his chin.” 

Father Cassidy, liftin' both hands in 
wondher, said: “ If I hadn't baptised 
him, and buried his good father before 
him, I'd swear 'twas Michael Pether 
McGilligan of this parish you were day- 
scribin’,” says he. 

“ The McGilligans ain't dacint enough, 
nor rayfined enough, nor proud enough 
to be fairies,” says the king, wavin' his 
pipe scornful. “ But to raysume and to 
continue,” he says. 

“ Thaddeus and I used to frayquint a 
place they called the battlements or 
parypets—which was a great goold wall 
about the edge of heaven, and which 
had wide steps down on the outside face, 
where one could sit, pleasant avenings, 
and hang his feet over, or where one'd 
stand before going to take a fly in the 
fresh air for himself. 

“ Well, agra, the night before the 
great battle, Thady and I were sitting 
on the lowest step, looking down into 
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league upon league of nothing, and 
talking about the world, which was 
suxty thousand miles below, and hell, 
which was tunty thousand miles below 
that ag’in, when who should come 
blusthering over us, his black wings 
hiding the sky, and a long streak of 
lightning for a spear in his fist, but 
Ould Nick. 

Brian Connors, how long are you 
going to be downthrodden and thra- 
jooced and looked down upon—you and 
your subjects ? 1 says he. 

Faix, thin, who’s doing that to us ? ’ 
asks Thady, standing up and growing 
excited. 

Why/ says Ould Nick, ‘were you 
made little pigmies to be the laugh and 
the scorn and the mock of the whole 
world ? * he says, very mad; ‘ why 

weren’t you made into angels, like the 
rest of us ? ’ he says. 

“ ‘ Musha/ cries Thady, ‘ I never 
thought of that* 

“ ‘ Are you a man or a mouse; will 
you fight for your rights ? ’ says Sattin. 

‘ If so, come with me and be one of us. 
For we’ll bate them black and blue to¬ 
morrow,’ he says. Thady needed no 
second axing. 

“ ‘ I’ll go with ye, Sattin, me dacent 
man/ cried he. ‘Wirra! Wirra! To 
think of how downthrodden we are! ’ 
And with one spring Thady was on 
Ould Nick’s chowlders, and the two flew 
away like a humming-bird riding on the 
back of an aygle. 

“ ‘ Take care of yerself, Brian/ says 
Thady, ‘ and come over to see the fight; 
I’m to be in it, and I extind you the 
inwitation/ he says. 

“ In the morning the battle opened; 
one line of black angels stretched clear 
across heaven, and faced another line of 
white angels, with a walley between. 

“ Every one had a spaking trumpet in 
his hand like you see in the pictures, 
and they called aich other hard names 
across the walley. As the white angels 
couldn’t swear or use bad langv idge 
Ould Nick’s army had at first in that 



way a great 
a d vantage. 

But when it 
came to 
hurling 
hills and 
shying tun- 
derbolts at 
aich other, 
the black 
angels were 
bate from 
the first. 

“Poor lit¬ 
tle Thad- 
deus Flynn 
stood 
amongst 
his own, in 
the dust 
and the 
crash and 
the roar, brave as a lion. He couldn’t 
hurl mountains, nor was he much at 
flinging lightning bolts, but at calling 
hard names he was ayquil to the best. 

“ I saw him take off his coat, trow it 
on the ground, and shake his pipe at a 
thraymendous angel. 1 You owdacious 
villain/ he cried ‘ I dare you to come 
half way over,’ he says.’’ 

“ My, oh my, whin the armies met 
together in the rale handy grips, it must 
have been an illigent sight’' says Father 
Cassidy. “ *Tis a wondher you kep’ out 
of it,” says he. 

“ I always belayved,” says the king, 
“ that if he can help it, no one should 
fight whin he’s sure to get hurted, onless 
it’s his juty to fight To fight for the 
mere sport of it, when a throuncin’ is 
saxtin, is wasting your time and hurtin’ 
your repitation. I know there’s plenty 
thinks different,” he says, p’inting his 
pipe. " I may be wrong, an’ I won’t 
argyfy the matther. ’Twould have been 
betther for myself that day if I had 
acted on the other principle. 

“ Howsumever, be the time that every¬ 
body was sidestepping mountains and 
dodging tunderbolts, I says to myself, 
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says I, ‘ This is no place fer you or the 
likes of you.* So I took all me own 
people out to the battlements and hid 
them out of the way on the lower steps. 
We’d no sooner got placed whin— 
whish! a black angel shot through the 
air over our heads, and began falling 
down, down, and down, till he was out 
of sight Then a score of his friends 
came tumbling over the battlements; 
imagetly hundreds of others came whirl¬ 
ing, and purty soon it was raining black 
wings down into the gulf. 

“ In the midst of the turmile, who 
should come jumping down on me, all 
out of breath, but Thady. 

“ ‘ It’s all over, Brian; we’re bate 
scandalous,’ he says, swinging his arms 
for a spring and balancing himself up 
and down on the edge of the steps. 

1 Maybe you wouldn't think it of me, 
Brian Connors; but I’m a fallen angel,* 
says he. 

“ ‘ Wait a bit, Thaddeus Flynn! ’ says 
I. ‘ Don’t jump,’ I says. 

“ ‘ I must jump,' he says, ‘ or I’ll be 
trun,’ says he. 

“ The next thing I knew he was 
swirling and darting and shooting a mile 
below me. 

“ And I know, says the king, wiping 
his eyes with his cloak, that when the 
Day of Judgment comes I’ll have at laste 
one friend waiting for me below to show 
me the coolest spots and the pleasant 
places. 

“ The next minute up came the white 
army with presners—angels, black and 
white, who had taken no side in the 
battle, but had stood apart like ourselves 

“ ‘ A man,’ says the Angel Gabriel, 

‘ who, for fear of his skin, won’t stand 
for the right when the right is in danger, 
may not desarve hell, but he’s not 6t for 
heaven. Fill up the stars with these 
cowards and throw the lavin’s into the 
say,’ he ordhered. 

“ With that he swung a lad in the air, 
and gave him a fling that sent him ten 
miles out intil the sky. Every other 
good angel follyed shuit, and I watched 


With that we took the leap *'" 
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days falling before we raiched the world. 
On the morning of the next day we 
began our sarch for a place to live. *We 
thravelled from north to south and from 
ayst to west Some grew tired and 
dhropped off in Spain, some in France, 
and others ag’in in different parts of the 
world. But the most of us thravelled 
ever and ever till we came to a lovely 
island that glimmered and laughed and 
sparkled in the middle of the say. 

‘“We’ll stop here,* I says; ‘we 
needn’t sarch farther, and we needn’t 
go back to Italy or Swizzerland, for of 
all the places on the earth, this island 
is the nearest like heaven; and in it the 
County Clare and the County Tipperary 
are the purtiest spots of all/ So we 
hollowed out the great mountain Sleive- 
na-mon for our home, and there we are 
till this day/* 

The king stopped a while, and sat 
houldin’ his chin in his hands. “ That's 
the thrue story,” he says, sighing pitifuL 
“We took sides with nobody, we minded 
our own business, and we got trun out 
for it,” says he. 

So intherested was Father Cassidy in 
the talk of the king that the singing 
and hammering had died out without his 
knowing, and he hadn't noticed at all 
how the darkness had thickened in the 
valley and how the stillness had spread 
over the hillside. But now, whin the 
chief of the fairies stopped, the good 
man, half frightened at the silence, 
jumped to his feet and turned to look 
for his horse. 

Beyond the dull glow of the dying 
fire a crowd of Little People stood wait¬ 
ing, patient and quiet, houlding Terror, 
who champed restless at his bit, and bate 
impatient with his hoof on the hard 
ground. 

As the priest looked toward them, 
two of the little men wearing leather 
aprons moved out from the others, lead¬ 
ing the baste slow and careful over to 
where the good man stood beside the 
rock. 

“ You’ve done me a favyer this night,” 


says the clargyman, gripping with his 
bridle hand the horse’s mane, “ an* all I 
have to pay it back with’d only harry 
you, an* make you oncomfortable, so I’ll 
not say the words,” he says. 

“No favyer at all,” says the king, 
" but before an hour there’ll be lyin’ on 
your own threshold a favyer in the shape 
of a bit of as fine bacon as ever laughed 
happy in the middle of biling turnips 
We borryed it last night from a magis¬ 
trate named Blake, who lives up in the 
County Wexford” he says 

The clargyman had swung himself 
into the saddle. 

“ I’d be loath to say anything dis- 
rayspectful,” he says quick, “ or to hurt 
sensitive feelings, but on account of my 
soul’s sake I couldn’t ate anything that 
was come by dishonest,” he says 

“ Bother and botheration, look at that 
now! ” says the king. “ Every thrade 
has its drawbacks, but I never rayalised 
before the hardship of being a parish 
priest Can’t we manage it some way. 
Couldn’t I put it some place where you 
might find it, or give it to a friend who’d 
send it to you ? ” 

“ Stop a minute,” says Father Cassidy. 

“ Up at Tim Healy’s I think there’s more 
hunger than sickness, more nade for 
petaties than for physic Now, if you 
sent that same bit of bacon-” 

“ Oh, ho! ” says the king, with a dhry 
cough, “ the Healy’s have no sowls to 
save, the same as parish priests have.” 

“I’m a poor, wake, miserable sinner,” 
says the priest, hanging his head; " I 
fall at the first temptation. Don’t send 
it,” says he. 

“ Since you forbid me, I’ll send it” 
says the king, chucklin’. “ I’ll not be 
ruled by you. To-morrow the Healy’s’ll 
have five tinderhearted heads of cab¬ 
bage, makin’ love in a pot to the finest 
bit of bacon in Tipperary—that is, un¬ 
less you do your juty an’ ride back to 
warn them. Raymember their poor 
sowls,” says he, “ an’ don’t forget your 
own,” he says. 

The priest sat unaisy in the saddle. 
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HE news that Darby 
O’Gill had spirit six 
months with the 
Good People spread fast and far and 
wide. 

At fair or hurlin’ or market he would 
be backed by a crowd agin some con- 
vaynient wall, and there for hours men, 
women, and childer, with jaws dhroppin’, 
and eyes bulgin’d stand ferninst him 
listening to half frightened questions or 
to bould mystarious answers. 

Alway, though, one bit of wise ad wise 
inded his discoorse: “Nayther make 
nor moil nor meddle with the fairies,” 
Darby’d say. “ If you’re going along the 
lonely boreen at night, and you hear, 
from some fairy fort, a sound of fiddles, 
or of piping, or of sweet woices singing, 
or of little feet pattering in the dance, 
don’t turn your head, but say your 
prayers an’ hould on your way. The 
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pleasures the Good People’ll 
share with you have a sore sorrow 
hid in them, an’ the gifts they’ll 
offer are only made to break 
^ hearts with.” 

Things went this a-way till 
one day in the market, over among the 
cows, Maurteen Cavanaugh, the school 
masther—a cross-faced, argifying ould 
man he was—contradicted Darby pint 
blank. “ Stay a bit,” says Maurteen, 
catching Darby by the coat collar. 
“ You forget about the little fairy cobbler, 
the Leprechaun,” he says. “You can’t 
deny that to catch the Leprechaun is 
great luck entirely. If one only fix the 
glance of his eye on the cobbler, that 
look makes the fairy a presner—one can 
do anything with him as long as a 
human look covers the little lad—and 
he’ll give the favours of three wishes to 
buy his freedom,” says Maurteen. 

At that Darby, smiling high and 
knowledgeable, made answer over the 
heads of the crowd. 

“ God help your sinse, honest man ! ” 
he says. “ Around the favours of thim 
same three wishes is a bog of thricks an’ 
cajoleries and conditions that’ll defayt 
the wisest. 

“ First of all, if the look be taken from 
the little cobbler for as much as the wink 
of an eye, he’s gone forever.” he says. 
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“Man alive, even when he does grant 
the favours of the three wishes, you’re not 
safe, for, if you tell anyone you’ve seen 
the Leprechaun, the favours melt like 
snow, or if you make a fourth wish that 
day, whiff! they turn to smoke. Take 
my adwice, nayther make or moil nor 
meddle with the fairies.” 

“ Thrue for ye,” spoke up long Pether 
McCarthy, siding in with Darby. “Didn’t 
Barney McBride, on his way to early 
mass one May morning, catch the fairy 
cobbler sewing an’ work in’ away under a 
hedge. ‘ Have a pinch of snuff, Barney 
agrah,’ says the Leprechaun, handing up 
the little snuff box. But, mind ye, when 
my poor Barney bint to take a thumb 
an’ finger full what did the little villain 
do but fling the box, snuff and all, into 
Barney’s face. An’ thin, whilst the poor 
lad was winkin’ and blinkin’, the Lepre¬ 
chaun gave one leap and was lost in the 
reeds. 

“ Thin again, there was Peggy O’Rourke, 
who captured him fair an’ square in a 
hawthorn bush. In spite of his wiles she 
wrung from him the favours of the three 
wishes. Knowing, of course, that if she 
towldt anyone of what happened to her 
the spell was broken, and the wishes 
wouldn’t come thrue, she hurried home, 
aching and longing to in some way find 
from her husband, Andy, what wishes 
she’d make. 

“Throwing open her door, she said, 
‘ What would ye wish for most in the 
world, Andy, dear. Tell me an’ your 
wish’ll come true,’ says she. A peddler 
was crying his wares out in the lane 
‘ Lanterns,tin lanterns!’ cried the peddler. 

‘ I wish I had one of thim lanterns,’ says 
Andy, careless and bendin’ over to get a 
coal for his pipe, when, lo and behold, 
there was a lantern in his hand. 

“ Well, so vexed was Peggy that one 
of her fine wishes should be wasted on a 
palthry tin lantern that she lost all 
patience with him. 1 Why, thin, bad 
scran to you,’ says she, not mindin’ her 
own words, ‘ I wish the lantern was 
fastened to the ind of your nose.’ 


“ The word wasn’t well out of her 
mouth till the lantern was hung swing¬ 
ing from the ind of Andy’s nose in a 
way that the wit of man couldn’t loosen. 
It took the third and last of Peggy’s 
wishes to relayse Andy.” 

“ Look at that now,” cried a dozen 
voices from the admiring crowd. “Darby 
said so from the first.” 

Well, after a time people used to come 
from miles around to see Darby, and sit 
under the straw stack beside the stable 
to adwise with our hayro about their 
most important business—what was the 
best time for the settin’ of hins and what 
was good to cure colic in childher, an’ 
things like that. 

Any man so parsecuted with admira¬ 
tion an’ hayrofication might aisily feel 
his chest swell out a bit, so it’s no 
wondher that Darby set himself up for a 
knowledgeable man. 

He took to talking slow an’ shuttin’ 
one eye whin he listened, and he walked 
with a knowledgeable twist to his 
chowldhers. He grew monsthrously fond 
of fairs and public gatherings, where 
people made much of him ; and he lost 
every ounce of liking he ever had for 
hard worruk. 

Things wint on with him in this way 
from bad to worse, and where it would 
have inded no man knows, if one un¬ 
lucky morning he hadn’t rayfused to 
bring in a creel of turf his wife Bridget 
had axed him to fetch her. The un- 
fortunit man said it was no work for 
the likes of him. 

The last word was still on Darby’s 
lips whin he rayalised his mistake an’ 
he’d have give the worruld to have the 
sayin’ back agin. 

For a minute you could have heard a 
pin dhrop. Bridget, instead of being in 
a hurry to begin at him, was crool 
dayliberate. She planted herself at the 
door, her two fists on her hips an’ her 
lips shut. 

The look Julius Sayser’d trow at a 
sarvant girl he’d caught stealing sugar 
from the rile cupboard was the glance 
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Bekase there was more of a challenge 
than friendly warning in what the small 
lad said, Darby snapped his fingers at 
him an* cried: 

“ Have no fear, little man ! If I got 
all Ireland ground for making a fourth 
wish, however small, before midnight, I’d 
not make it. I'm going home now to 
fetch Bridget an’ the childher, and the 
only fear or unaisiness I have is that 
you’ll not keep your word, so as to have 
the castle here ready before us when I 
come back.” 

“ Oho! I’m not to be thrusted, amn’t 
I ? ” screeched the little lad, flaring into 
a blazing passion. He jumped upon the 
log that was betwixt them an’ with one 
fist behind his back, shook the other at 
Darby. 

“ You ignorant, suspicious-minded 
blaggard,” says he. “ How dare the likes 
of you say the likes of that to the likes 
of me ? ” cried the cobbler. “ I’d have 
you to know,” he says, “ that I had a 
repitation for truth an’ voracity ayquil, if 
not shuperior, to the best before you 
were bom,” he shouted. “ I’ll take no 
high talk from a man that’s afraid to give 
words to his own wife whin she’s in a 
tantrum,” says the Leprechaun. 

“ It’s aisy to know you’re not a married 
man,” says Darby, mighty scornful, 
“ bekase if you-” 

The lad stopped short, forgetting what 
he was going to say in his surprise an’ 
aggaytation, for the far side of the moun¬ 
tain was waving up an’ down before his 
eyes like a great green blanket that is 
being shook by two women ; while at 
the same time high spots of turf on the 
hillside toppled sidewise to level them¬ 
selves up with the low places. The 
enchantment had already begun to make 
things ready for the castle. A dozen 
foine threes that stood in a little groove 
bent their heads quickly together, and 
thin by some inwisible hand they were 
plucked up by the roots an’ dhropped 
aside, much the same as a man might 
grasp a handful of weeds an’ fling them 
from his garden. 


The ground undher the knowledgeable 
man’s feet began to rumble an’ heave. 
He waited for no more. With a cry 
that was half of gladness an’ half of fear, 
he turned on his heel an’ started on a run 
down into the walley, leaving the little 
cobbler standing on the log, shouting 
abuse after him an’ ballyraggin’ him as 
he ran. 

So excited was Darby that, going up 
the Pig’s Head, he was nearly run over 
by a crowd of great brown building 
stones which were moving down slow an’ 
ordherly like a flock of driven sheep; 
but they moved without so much as 
bruising a blade of grass or bendin’ a 
twig, as they came. 

Only once, and that at the top of the 
Pig’s Head, he trew a look back. 

The Divil’s Pillow was in a great 
commotion; a whirlwind was sweeping 
over it, whether of dust or of mist he 
couldn’t tell. 

After this, Darby never looked back 
agin, or to the right or the left of him,- 
but kept straight on till he found himself, 
panting and puffing, at his own kitchen 
door. ’Twas tin minutes before he 
could spake, but at last, whin he tould 
Bridget to make ready herself and 
the childher to go up to the Divil’s 
Pillow with him, for once in her life 
that raymarkable woman, without 
axing, How comes it so? What 
ray son have you ? or Why should I 
do it ? set to work washing the childher’s 
faces. 

Maybe she dabbed a little more soap 
in their eyes than was needful, for ’twas 
a habit she had ; though this time, if 
she did, not a whimper broke from the 
little hayros. For the matther of that, 
not one word, good, bad, or indifferent, 
did herself spake till the whole family 
were trudging down the lane two by two, 
marching like sojers. 

As they came near the first hill, along 
its sides, the evening twilight turned 
from purple to brown, and at the top of 
the Pig’s Head the darkness of a black 
night swooped suddenly down on them. 
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“ It is,” she cried, in a kind of a half 
cheer, “ an’ Lady O’Gill an’ the childher.” 

“ Then hurry up,” says the coachman, 
“ your supper’s gettin’ cowld.” 

Without waiting for any one, Bridget 
flung open the carriage door, an’ pushin’ 
Darby aside, jumped in among the 
cushins. Darby, his heart sizzlin’ with 
vexation at her audaciousness, lifted in 
one after another the childher, and then 
got in himself. 

He couldn’t understand at all the 
change in his wife, for she had always 
been the odherliest, modestist woman in 
the parish. 

Well, he’d no sooner shut the door 
than crack went the whip, the horses 
gave a spring, the carriage jumped, and 
down the hill they went. For fastness 
there was never another carriage ride 
like that before nor since. Darby hildt 
tight with both hands to the window, his 
face pressed against the glass. He 
couldn’t tell whether the horses were 
only flying, or whether the coach was 
falling down the hill into the walley. By 
the hollow feel in his stomach he thought 
they were falling. He was striving to 
think of some prayers when there came 
a terrible joult, which sint his two heels 
against the roof, an’ his head betwixt 
the cushins. As he righted himself the 
wheels began to grate on a gravelled 
road, an’ plainly they were dashing up 
the side of the second mountain. 

Even so, they couldn’t have gone far 
whin the carriage dhrew up in a flurry 
an’ he saw through the gloom a high 
iron gate being slowly opened. 

“ Pass on,” said a woice from some¬ 
where in the shadows, “ their supper’s 
getting cowld.” 

As they flew undher the great arch¬ 
way Darby had a glimpse of the thing 
which had opened the gate, and had 
said their supper was getting cowdd. It 
was standing on its hind legs; in the 
darkness he couldn’t be quite sure as to 
its shape, but it was ayther a bear or a 
loin. 

His mind was in a pondher about this 


when, with a swirl an’ a bump, the 
carriage stopped another time; an’ now' 
it stood before a broad flight of stone 
steps which led up to the main door of 
the castle. Darby, half afraid, peering 
out through the darkness, saw a square 
of light high above him which came 
from the open hall door. Three sarvents 
in livery stood waiting on the thrashol. 

“ Make haste, make haste,” says one in 
a doleful voice, “ their supper’s gettin’ 
cowld.” 

Hearing these words, Bridget imagetly 
bounced out an’ was half way up the 
steps before Darby could ketch her an’ 
hould her till the childher came on. 

“ I never in all my life saw her so 
audacious,” he says, half cryin’ and 
linkin’ her arm to keep her back ; an’ 
thin, with the childher follying, two by 
two, according to size, the whole family 
payraded up the steps till Darby, with a 
gasp of deloight, stopped on the thrashol 
of a splendid hall. From a high ceiling 
hung great flags from every nation an’ 
domination, which swung an’ swayed in 
the dazzlin’ light. 

Two lines of men and maid servants, 
dhressed in silks an’ satins an’ brocades, 
stood facing aich other, bowing an’ 
smiling an’ wavin’ their hands in welcome. 
The two lines stretched down to the 
goold stainvay at the far ind of the hall. 

For half of one minute, Darby, every 
eye in his head as big as a tay cup, stood 
hesitaytin’. Thin he said, “ Why should 
it flutther me ? Arrah, ain’t it all mine ? 
Aren’t all these people in me pay ? I’ll 
engage it’s a pritty penny all this 
grandeur is costing me to keep up this 
minute.” He trew out his chest. “ Come 
on Bridget! ” he says, “ let’s go into the 
home of my ansisthers.” 

Howandever, scarcely had he stepped 
into the beautiful place, whin two 
pipers with their pipes, two fiddlers with 
their fiddles, two flute players with their 
flutes, an’ they dhressed in scarlet an’ 
goold, stepped out in front of him, and 
thus to maylodious music the family 
proudly marched down the hall, climbed 
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Something in his sowl whuspered that 
this was the picture gallery. 

“ Be the powers of Pewther,” says the 
knowledgeable man to himself, “ I 
wouldn’t be in Bridget’s place this 
minute for a hatful of money. Wait, oh 
just wait, till she has to compare her own 
relations with my own foine people ! I 
know how she’ll feel, but I wondherwhat 
she’ll say?” he says. 

The thought that all the unjust things, 
all the unraysonable things Bridget had 
said about his kith an’ kin were just 
going to be disproved and turned against 
herself made him proud an’ almost 
happy. 

But wirrasthrue! He should have 
raymembered his own adwise not to 
make nor moil nor meddle with the 
fairies, for here he was to get the first 
hard welt from the little Leprechaun. 

It was the picture gallery sure enough 
but how terribly different everything was 
from what the poor lad expected. There 
on the left wall, grand an’ noble, shone 
the pictures of Bridget’s people. Of all 
the well-dhressed, handsome, proud- 
appearing persons in the whole worruld 
the O’Hagans an’ the O’Shaughnessys 
would compare with the best. This was 


a hard enough 
crack, though a 
crushinger knock 
was to come. 
Ferninst them, on 
the right wall 
glowered the 
O’Gills and the 
O’Gradys, and of 
all the ragged, 
sheepsteal ing, 
hangdog looking 
villains one ever 
saw, in jail or out 
of jail, it was 
Darby’s kindred. 

The place of 
honour on the 
right wall was 
given to Darbys 
fourth cousin, Phe- 
lem McFadden, 
an’ he was painted 
with a pair of handcuffs on him. Wullum 
O’Gill had a squint in his right eye, and 
his thin legs bowed like hoops on a barrel. 

If you have ever at night been groping 
your way through a dark room, and got 
a sudden hard bump on the forehead 
from the edge of the door, you car 
understand the feelings of the know¬ 
ledgeable man. 

“Take that picture out!” he said 
hoarsely, as soon as he could speak. 
“ An’ will someone kindly inthrojuice 
me to the man who med it. Bekase,’ 
he says, “ I intend to take his life. There 
was never a crass-eyed O’Gill since the 
world began,” says he. 

Think of his'horror an’ surprise whin 
he saw the left eye of Wullum Gill twist 
itself slowly over toward his nose and 
squint worse than the right eye. 

Purtending not to see this, an’ hoping 
no one else did, Darby fiercely led the 
way over to the other wall. 

Fronting him stood the handsome 
picture of Honoria O’Shaughnessy, an 
she dhressed in a shuit of tin clothes, 
like the knights of ould used to wear— 
armour I think they calls it. 
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She hildt a spear in her hand, with a 
little flag on the blade, an' her smile was 
proud and high. 

“Take that likeness out too,” says 
Darby, very spiteful. “That’s not a 
dacint shuit of clothes for any woman to 
wear.” 

The next minute you might have 
knocked him down with a feather, for 
the picture of Honoria O’Shaughnessy 
opened its mouth and stuck out its 
tongue at him. 

“ The supper’s getting cowld, the sup¬ 
per’s getting cowld,” some one cried at 
the other ind of the picture gallery. 
Two big doors were swung open, an’ 
glad enough was our poor hayro to 
folly the musicianers down to the room 
where the ateing an’ drinking were to be 
thransacted. 

This was a little room with lots of 
looking glasses, and it was bright with a 
thousand candles, and white with the 
shiningest marble. On the table was 
biled beef an’ reddishes an’ carrots an* 
roast mutton an’ all kinds of important 
ateing an* drinking. Beside these stood 
fruits an’ sweets an’—but sure what is 
the use in talkin’ ? 

A high-backed chair stood ready for 
aich of the family, an’ ’twas a lovely 
sight to see them all whin they were 
sitting there, Darby at the head, Bridget 
at the foot, the childher—the poor little 
paythriarchs—sitting bolt upright on 
aich side, with a bewigged and befrilled 
serving man standing haughty behind 
every chair. 

The ateing and dhrinkin’ would have 
begun at once—in troth there was 
already a bit of biled beef on Darby’s 
plate—only that he spied a little silver 
bell beside him. Sure, ’twas one like 
those the quality keep to ring whin they 
want more hot wather for their punch, 
but it puzzled the knowledgeable man, 
and ’twas the beginning of his mis¬ 
fortune. 

“ I wondher,” he thought, “ if ’tis here 
for the same raison as the bell is at the 
Curragh races—do they ring this one so 


that all the table will start ateing an’ 
drinking fair, an’ no one will have the 
advantage; or is it,” he says to himself 
agin, “ to ring whin the head of the house 
thinks every one has had enough ? 
Haven’t the quality quare ways! I’ll 
be a long time learning them,” he says. 

He sat silent an’ puzzling an’ staring 
at the biled beef on his plate, afeared to 
start in without ringing the bell, an’ 
dhreading to risk ringing it. The grand 
servants towered cowdly on every side, 
their chins tilted, but they kep’ throwing 
over their chowlders glances so scornful 
and haughty that Darby shivered at the 
thought of showing any uncultivaytion. 

While our hayro sat thus in unaisy con- 
timplaytion an’ smouldhering mortifica¬ 
tion an’ flurried hesitaytion, a powdhered 
head was poked over his chowlder, and 
a soft beguiling woice said, “ Is there 
anything else you’d wish for ? ” 

The foolish lad twisted in his chair, 
opened his mouth to spake, and gave a 
look at the bell; shame rushed to his 
cheeks, he picked up a bit of the biled 
beef on his fork, an’ to consale his turpi- 
taytion gave the misfortunit answer, “ I’d 
wish for a pinch of salt, if you plaze,’ : 
says he. 

’Twas no sooner said than came the 
crash. Oh, tunderation an* murdheration, 
what a roaring crash it was The lights 
winked out together at a breath, an’ left 
a pitchy throbbing darkness. Overhead 
and to the sides was a roaring, smashing, 
crunching noise, like the ocean's mad¬ 
ness when the winthry storm breaks agin 
the Kerry shore ; an’ in that roar was 
mingled the tearing and the splitting of 
the walls and the falling of the chimneys. 
But through all this confusion could be 
heard the shrill laughing voice of the 
Leprechaun. “ The clever man med his 
fourth grand wish,” it howled. 

Darby — a thousand wild woices 
screaming an’ mocking above him— 
was on his back, kicking and squirming 
and striving to get up, but some load 
hilt him down an’ something bound his 
eyes shut. 
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“ AZRAEL AND THE AMATEURS ” 

A PSYCHIC COMEDY 
By ALAN FIELD 

A prize of one guinea is offered by the author for a sequel to the following story . MSS. 
sent in should be between 500 and 1,000 words in length , and should reach the Idler Office 
not later than the 31 st August , 1903. Captain Field will be the sole judge , and his decision 
must be considered final. 


I T missed my head by a spare inch, 
and the smash of its destruction on 
an iron cellar-plate at my heels 
was co-instant with the jar of a 
window opening above. 

A tinkle of broken pane sounded, fall¬ 
ing in the area beside me. Twenty 
years’ acquaintance with emergency ran 
me swift across the empty street, while 
the shock of surprise was changed to a 
fury of irritation. 

When, in a flash, I stood angry on 
the other curb, and peered upwards 
through the autumn fog-mirk, I found 
that segment of brain which works 
instinctive in a journalist, like a copy¬ 
making machine, had, even in that 
instant, suggested a paragraph pro¬ 
fessional. 

“We are reminded by the sad death 
of Mr. Archton Forleigh, the famous 
explorer and war correspondent, of the 
tale of the sea captain who came safe 
through the terrors of Trafalgar, tempest, 
and mutiny to die from the tap of a 
child’s marble dropped from a three- 
storey window.” 

The other brain-half, busy with reali¬ 
ties and surmise, answered “ Bosh! ” to 
the newspaper half. “It wasn't a 
marble, and I’m not dead. Hallo! there 
is some one at that window. Confound 
his butter-finger folly! Glass it was, 
and deuced heavy. Confound him 
again ! He might have killed me—a 
silly death— ME —Archton Forleigh, 
from manywhere ! ” 

The fog-wreaths, parting a moment, 
showed me opposite three-quarter> of a 
man, leaning from a window, broken 


and open. He stared down below him, 
till my indignant voice caught his gaze 
across to me gesticulant. 

“ Hi, you sir ! ” I shouted. “ You very 
nearly killed me with that—that—with 
what you dropped. What do you mean 
by it ? Here! Hi! hi! ” 

I cried a vain “ Here! ” to the shutting, 
and a useless “ Hi! hi! ” to the shut 
window frame. Irresponsive, the vision 
had vanished from the sill. 

“ This won’t do at all,” I said grimly 
to the fog. “ You will have to apolo¬ 
gise and explain, my man—who—drops 
—weights—on—passers—by.” 

I crossed again to the spot of my 
startlement, and picked up some frag¬ 
ments of transparent solidity. 

It appeared then to have been a 
crystal or glass of considerable size 
which had so nearly failed of splitting 
my unoffending skull. With a large 
chip—a witness, as it were—in my hand, 
I raised a clattering knocker on the 
nearest door. 

My thunderous assault—the house 
sounded vacant—checked midway, as 
the door opened under my tenth tattoo. 

A swirl of the yellow mist of outdoors 
preceded me into a dim hall-way, where, 
standing on the threshold, I looked 
frowning for the opener. After a moment 
I found him—the man of the upstairs 
window. He leant against the wall be¬ 
hind the door, ghastly white, with one 
hand on the handle, the other clawing 
his heart. At sight of his pallor and 
drooping attitude my wrath unclenched 
its fists. 

“ Come, come, sir,” I said. “ Do not 
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be so alarmed. You have not actually 
hurt me, though it was a near thing. 
An accident, of course ? ” 

I paused for an answer. The chill 
damp of the fog made the shaken 
creature shiver, and a succeeding cough 
brought words to his white lips. 

“ An accident—oh, yes, an accident— 
certainly,” he protested. “ I am very 
sorry. I lost control of him—myself, 
that is—myself.” 

“ How did it happen ? ” I asked the 
question more to give him time to pull 
himself together than wishing an answer. 
I made a motion to go. It did not 
seem meet that a man should look on 
another, from whose eyes immaculate 
fear started so insistent. It felt de¬ 
grading. 

But at my movement of departure he 
flung forward. 

“ No, no, do not go ! ” he cried. “ Are 
you still angry ? I will explain it all. 
Do not fetch the police. An accident— 
a pure accident—I swear it! Come— 
come upstairs.” 

He pushed the front door to, urging 
me inwards with a shaking finger. In 
face of his poor pleading, it seemed 
cruel to insist on going, and partly to 
his entreaty I yielded, partly to a grow¬ 
ing curiosity, the newsmonger's flair. 

I slipped my right hand round to a 
reassuring hip-pocket. There could be 
no danger from this frightened wretch, 
but since a certain happening a year 
ago in civilised 'Frisco, I had gone to 
the trouble of having a pistol-pocket 
fitted to all my suits, and of seeing it 
daily duly equipped. 

There was that mention of “ not 
fetching the police.” Moreover, the 
house had an eerie look of vacancy—of 
a corpse—such as all uninhabited dwell¬ 
ings have ; it smelt and sounded empty. 

I was convinced that the fear-stricken 
breaker of the window and I were alone. 

As I motioned him to lead the way, 

I remembered that I had not the faintest 
idea of either the number of the house 
or the name of the street That it was 


somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Russell Square I knew, but, mis-directed, 
first by a fog-lorn cabby, and then fog- 
lost myself, I had wandered from my 
intended line between Holborn and the 
Euston Road, where I have had my 
diggings since the Mgwandi campaign. 

One learns caution and imagination 
in knocking about this world of truth so 
much more strange than fiction, and 
when the idea of danger—of being 
trapped—struck me, I thought of the 
admirable opportunity for such a scheme 
which offered in this unknown desert 
house. 

The next instant I patted my com¬ 
forting pocket again, and smiled at the 
chance of attack from such a puny oppo¬ 
nent as bannister-hauled himself upstairs 
in front of me. 

My host's person reeked of whisky, 
but he was not drunk, and if I knew 
“ D.T.” when I saw it—and I have lived 
among Planters—he was not in the grip 
of that incarnation of the drink fiend. 

No, I decided that he was simply in 
deadly fear of someone or something, 
and, dominated by that most potent 
passion, was, as I judged, within measur¬ 
able paces of the frontiers of madness. 

If it would relieve the poor wretch in 
any way to confide in me, or if I could 
help him, I determined to forget that I 
had so nearly suffered cerebral fracture 
at his hands. 

When we reached the second-floor 
landing—we had climbed with speed—a 
door of a bedroom stood agape, and the 
vapours of Londons own atmosphere 
blowing in free through shattered glass 
told me that wc had come to the scene 
whence the crystal globe had departed 
for the street, vid the panes and, almost 
—me. 

I followed close on the heels of my 
leader as we entered this room, and 
took in the surroundings with a glance. 
There is no more valuable gift than the 
faculty of observation, and it is more 
than the mere exercise of any one or 
two of the senses. It is the simul- 
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taneous action of each sense united to 
a power of deductive reasoning. More 
women possess it than men, although 
the latter are able to develop it to a 
higher degree than can the fairer sex. 

With me, long years of shikar and 
service have made observation a second 
nature. Now, before any other action, 
I strode to the mantel-shelf, and picked 
up a wicked little revolver. With a 
jerk of the thumb lever I bent open 
the breach, and the obedient extractor 
flung a six-fold shower of cartridges 
clattering to the fender. 

The weapon rendered fangless, I 
tossed it back to its place, and turned to 
my new acquaintance. Careless of my 
action with the pistol, he had mean¬ 
while lit a bracket gas jet and drawn 
close the heavy curtains of the window* 
shutting out the pale misery of the 
afternoon and the raw draught. A 
glance round the room had drawn down 
the corners of my mouth with suspicion. 
Things looked queer—fishy—crooked— 
wrong—very wrong. Much of the fur¬ 
niture was huddled against the wall by 
the door as though placed handy there 
for use as a barricade. 

A table stood between the gas stove 
in the fireplace and a single bed in the 
corner of the room. 

In the grate a broken whisky bottle 
lay with a couple of dishevelled books. 
It hurt me to see print so treated, and I 
picked the volumes up. I noted the 
names as I placed them on the table— 
Mesmer’s book on the mystery called 
after him, and a medical work on cata¬ 
lepsy, were the subjects of their titles. 

I picked up an easy chair, which lay 
on its side tilting over the fender, and, 
setting it straight, pointed to its seat. 
My voice was stern as I bade my com¬ 
panion sit down. 

“Stay there, Mr. What’s-your-name,” 
1 ordered, “while I have a look at 
that on the bed—and no tricks, 
please.” 

I moved to the bed as he sank apa¬ 
thetically into the chair. Something 


lay under the counterpane which spoke 
of necessity for inquiry. 

I threw back the quilt, and saw be¬ 
neath it what my eyes expected—-a 
body. It appeared the corpse of a finely 
built man of possibly forty years of age ; 
but, cold and stiff as it lay, dead some 
time, I judged, I could yet see no blemish 
or wound or other trace to show evi¬ 
dence of the foul play which I suspected 
from every other concomitant circum¬ 
stance. 

“Yes, I thought as much,” I said, as I 
replaced the shrouding-sheet and turned. 
“ I saw that directly I came into the 
room. Now then, my unknown friend, 
you and I are going to have a talk. 
What does all this mean? What is 
wrong here ? I have got to know.” 

I fetched a chair from the stack be¬ 
hind the door, which I shut and locked, 
though I had little fqar of interference. 
When I had set a light to the gas stove 
and to a cigar, I leant back in my chair. 

“ Out with it all,” I ordered. “ And if 
you have done wrong, but not black 
shame, I give you my word to help you 
to escape. If, however, I think you 
deserve it, there will follow the police, 
arrest, an inquest, trial, sentence, and— 
you know.” 

I tapped the spot behind my left ear 
where the hang-noose knot is adjusted 
by Justice. 

“ First of all, what was his name, on 
the bed?” 

“ I hardly know now,” he stammered 
confusedly. 

I leant forward and* tapped his knee. 
“ See here,” I said slowly, “ you do not 
appear to have grasped the fact that I 
am in earnest. Please do so at once, 
and make a clean breast of the whole 
show, of everything. Just answer a 
question or two now, and, after that, 
you can, you must, talk. Understand? 
What is your name? Who are you ? ” 

The wretched figure in the armchair 
passed a hand wearily over his brow. 

“’Fore Heaven!” he answered desper¬ 
ately, “ I can scarce say.” 
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“ Hum. All right my man/* I said, 
rising. “ Nothing remains but for me to 
hand you over to authority. Little men 
with ugly stories who can tell, but won't 
tell, must be made to tell." 

He tumbled from the chair to his 
knees on the rumpled hearth rug. 

“ Wait! wait! " he gasped, “ I will 
try to explain. It may be you can help 
me. But we must call no one ki who 
could not understand, who might bury 
me—him. It is a terrible predicament 
—most awful. I feel so confused, I 
hardly know—I have been at my wits 
end. No one would believe me. It is 
too wildly improbable, and yet—yet it is 
true." 

I caught him from trying to beat his 
head in a frenzy on the floor. “Very 
well, then, you can take your own time," 
I said, lifting him back to his chair. 
“ Talk slowly, and any way you like. 
You will feel better when it is off your 
chest, and remember that there are few 
difficulties which one cannot get over or 
round in some way." 

The unhappy being seemed relieved 
to an extent by the studied steadiness 
of my tone. 

He gazed at me for a hesitating 
moment, then took a long breath and 
began to babble. 

“ Wilfred Chard's is that body on the 
bed, and this is Herbert Baxter’s. I am 
Wilfred Chard, and he is — was — 
Herbert Baxter." 

This was an involved, hopeless, com¬ 
mencement. “Steady! steady! steady!” 
I cried, interrupting. “ I begin to think 
that there may be some big trouble here, 
over which you have just reason to feel 
confused, but I can assure you that, if 
you talk, let alone think, in that way, 
you' will muddle yourself into insanity, 
and defeat whatever object you may 
have. Don’t start your tale with an 
acrostic: stick to the third person, and 
begin right away back at the birth of 
the trouble. There were two men called 
Chard and Baxter, and so on. See? If 
you want to address me at any time my 


name is Archton Forleigh. Now, fire 
away.” 

Propping my feet on the fender, I 
leant back to smoke and watch my 
companion. 

He was a very ordinary ruddy-headed 
and sandy-whiskered man, with rather 
prominent ears. I noticed one peculi¬ 
arity about him. He was constantly 
misjudging distances; when reaching 
out his hand to touch a thing he would 
undershoot the mark. And in walking 
he jarred himself now and again, as one 
does who goes down steps in the dark 
and thinks that the bottom is reached a 
step too soon. 

I understood this trait of his later, 
and it helped to corroborate the astound¬ 
ing narration which I heard up there 
in the lonely house beside the sheeted 
body. 

I could see my story-teller was making 
a desperate effort to calm himself. After 
shutting and opening his hands nervously 
for some moments and clearing his 
throat, he again commenced. He spoke 
rapidly, in a monotonous voice. 

“ There have been two cousins called 
Wilfred Chard and Herbert Baxter, 
living in London for some years. They 
were not at all alike in appearance, 
Chard being a big dark man while 
Baxter was short and fair, but in other 
respects they had many points in com¬ 
mon. Both were married without child¬ 
ren, and both men of independent 
incomes. They had been at school 
together as boys, and they later engaged 
in the same business of paper manu¬ 
facturers until the death of a wealthy 
uncle, whose will in their favour set 
them free from any necessity of earning 
their livelihood. 

“ That was ten years ago, when they 
were about thirty or so. Members of 
the same clubs, and their wives being 
friends, they kept up the close associa¬ 
tion of their boyhood. No trouble or 
unhappiness ever crossed their common 
path until Baxter became interested in 
spiritualism.” 
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The speaker looked round him 
nervously. “ That is all quite clear,” I 
said reassuringly. “Go on, please.” 

“ Baxter became interested in psycho¬ 
logical research,” he repeated; continu¬ 
ing: “Chard at first ridiculed everything 
of the sort, and was strongly opposed to 
any interests of that nature. But after 
attending a few stances with his friend, 
and once persuaded to read up the 
subject, his opposition, as is often the 
case, changed to an interest all the more 
enthusiastic as his former dislike was 
bitter. 

“ For two years the friends went into 
the matter very deeply, reading all 
kindred literature and attending all 
possible discussions on spiritualism, 
hypnotism, and other ’isms, until they 
felt they knew all that there was to be 
taught by other searchers after truth. 
Then they branched off into experiments 
on their own account. 

“They had many extraordinary ex¬ 
periences, some of the most interesting 
of which occurred when one or the other 
went off into a trance, becoming clair¬ 
voyant and clairaudient. 

“They found it easy to throw them¬ 
selves into the trance condition by self 
hypnotism when staring at a fixed light, 
and the more they experimented the 
stronger their powers became. 

“ When one was in a trance the other 
remained conscious, awake, to call his 
friend back from dreams or from the 
astral life. They did not know which it 
was, you understand. 

“ When in the trance state, they be¬ 
lieved that they visited other spheres and 
mixed with beings of space and of time 
long past. But they had no proof that 
the spirit separated from the body. 
Although they seemed to remember 
occurrences and scenes of the astral 
plane when they had returned to con¬ 
sciousness, yet they felt it just possible 
that all was due to the imagination set 
free to work during cataleptic sleep, that 
perhaps none of the visions were more 
than hallucinatory dreams. 


“They desired, above all things, to 
make it certain, which was the case. At 
length—it was only ten days ago—they 
determined to pass into a trance simul¬ 
taneously. 

“ Mrs. Chard and Mrs. Baxter being 
about to pay a fortnight’s visit to a 
mutual relation in Edinburgh, a most 
suitable opportunity offered for the 
experiment. 

“They decided that it should take place 
in Chard’s house, in this place you know, 
and after three days’ preparation of mind 
and body, they felt ready for the 
great test. The servants were sent away 
on a week’s holiday, and, shut up in the 
house, the friends were assured of a 
sufficiently long privacy. 

“ Here, in this room, we—that is they, 
hypnotised themselves, as they had often 
done separately, by gazing into the high 
light of a crystal globe, and passed into 
the trance state. 

“ If they actually had the same experi¬ 
ence together (they even hoped to meet) 
in their trance it would prove that there 
was an astral life. 

“ I, Wilfred Chard, left this earth exist¬ 
ence first, and among the ray spirits of 
the lower spheres, fully remembering 
our agreement, waited for the other, for 
Baxter. 

“ You may wonder if our appearances 
there were the same as of our figure- 
ments of flesh. They were not. But 
recognition of friends is easy by the 
concordance of the attuned key-notes 
of sympathy. 

“ It was with the utmost joy that Bax¬ 
ter and I met—our theory was proved. 
Before we travelled away from the strata 
of earth planes to the limits our astral 
development would permit, we stayed 
awhile to look upon our corporate 
bodies. 

“ Baxter reclined here in this chair, 
lifeless and still, while my apparent 
corpse lay on that bed, and now I, 
Wilfred Chard, am here, for that is me 
on the bed, and this is—Oh! my head, 
my head ! ” 
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The miserable man checked his rapid 
utterance, and swayed to and fro like a 
native in distress. 

“ Now then, stop it! ” I commanded, 
sternly ; 44 I told you to keep clear of 
your personal account and to stick to 
the third person. How can you expect 
me to believe you, if you do not control 
yourself? ” 

My abruptness acted as a tonic to 
his tottering coherence, and, after a stare 
at me, he again went on with his wild talc. 

44 This is Monday afternoon ? Yes, 
well, it was on Tuesday last that we 
entered the trance condition. On 
Thursday, by earth counting of days, 
I was with my cousin's spirit at an 
instruction meeting on the sixth plane, 
absorbing the ideas of a soul of the ninth 
altitude, when I suddenly received a 
thought-wave message from the lowest 
spheres that I should return to earth 
immediately. 

44 In obedience to this warning, for as 
such I understood the message, I ob¬ 
tained leave to sink, and in a flashy I 
was back in this room. I was only just 
in time. 

44 An unholy soul, one of the earth- 
bound spirits, was present, and with 
impish glee was about to take the rare 
opportunityof materialising which offered 
by a soul-vacant living body being at 
hand. These incubi and succuba are 
usually the spirits which perpetrate the 
tricks which inspire elementary table¬ 
turning and the horse-play stances of 
crude manifestations. 

44 This evil soul, a succuba, was on the 
point of entering into Baxter’s body, in 
order to work some physical mischief. I 
understood that the hag-fiend was de¬ 
sirous of setting fire to the house in 
order to burn our two derelect bodies. 

44 Had this taken place, we should have 
been lost for all eternity, unable to pass 
the decreed gates of natural death into 
the spirit life, we should have lost the 
power to develop further than the stage 
of suicides, who stagnate their soulhood 
away into annihilation. 


44 My spirit entered into furious will 
contest with the succuba, but at length 
it was only by doing what till then 1 
did not know was possible, by myself 
entering the contested empty body-shell 
of Baxter, that I was able to frustrate 
her impious design. 

44 Then, once again in corporate flesh, I 
felt the deadly sickness of a human 
being returning to consciousness from a 
trance. I reeled and fell, striking my— 
the head against that cupboard edge. It 
was Friday morning when my reason 
recovered, from the stunned swoon, 
and I looked on life through Baxter’s 
eyes. 

44 My own body lay stark on that bed, 
as it now lies, and I, Wilfred Chard, 
was sentient in Baxter’s smaller frame. 
I did not trouble then much at the 
strangeness of the happening, I was too 
exultant at the surpassing success of 
our experiment, and moreover my 
pyschological experience had accustomed 
me to weird circumstances. 

44 So I set about returning to the trance 
state in order to reinstate Baxter's spirit 
in his body and to re-enter my own. 
Placing the crystal ball on the table I 
tried to pass into a hypnotic condition-— 
and failed. It was then my horror 
began. 

44 I could not return to the astral life. 
That was on Friday, and this now is 
Monday. On Tuesday, to-morrow that 
is, the servants will return, and my wife 
with Mrs. Baxter in a week. 

44 There lies my body inert, and to all 
appearances dead, and I, Wilfred Chard, 
am in Baxter’s. My own body will be 
buried, and, if I say I am Chard, I shall 
be confined as a lunatic. In any case, 
probably, I shall be tried for murder— 
my own murder. 

44 What will my poor wife do ? What 
will Baxter do ? And, oh ! what—what 
—what shall / do ? ” 

His voice rose crescendo to a scream, 
and overcome by the misery of his 
position, he staggered to his feet with 
that queer stumbling tread, of which I 
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could now understand the reason. 
Baxter's b dy did not fit him ! 

He wandered about the room waving 
his arms and maundering to himself in 
a paroxysm of helplessness. I sat still 
a moment or two, reflecting on the 
extraordinary aspects of the position 
in which this Chard-Baxter man was 
placed. If his story were true. If—it 
made my seasoned brain reel to consider 
that “ if.” 

I had to confess to myself that I did 
not believe for an instant anyone could 
have invented such a tale to serve as an 
explanation of another man being dead. 

No. Either this little man was mad, 
subject to delusions, or else his story 
was fact; and I did not think him 
insane in that way, though he certainly 
was half crazed with perplexity. 

Meanwhile, I had better assume that 
I believed his story. It was necessary 
to keep the poor little person as calm as 
possible. I triad to introduce side in¬ 
terests to attract his mmd. 

“Why did you throw the glass globe 
at me—the crystal ?” I asked. 

“ I did not throw it at you,” he re¬ 
plied. “ I flung it away in despair, and 
it went out of the window. I was terri¬ 
fied when you knocked. I thought all 
was up.” 

“ Poor chap,” I answered, sympatheti¬ 
cally. “ But what were you doing with 
the revolver on the mantelpiece ? ” 

“ Oh, that,” my companion answered ; 
“ I thought of firing at my body there 
on the bed and then blowing out 
Baxter’s brains—these. I’ve thought of 
everything, I think. Oh—oh ! can’t you 
suggest something ? ” 

“ I don’t see any way out of it yet,” 
I replied. “ I wonder why the succuba 
didn’t enter your body—Chard’s—lying 
there, or why Baxter doesn’t come back 
into it.” 

“ Oh, the hag-fiend couldn't animate a 
great frame like that—like my own big 
body,” the unhappy spiritualist retorted. 
“And where Baxter is Heaven only 
knows.” 


“ By the way,” I said, “ of course you 
have tried to call him back to life—into 
your body there ? ” 

“No—no, I have not,” the other 
answered me. 

“ Well, I think you had better do so,” 
I advised. “ Then, when you and he 
can talk together, perhaps you can find 
some way of getting you out of his body 
and him back into his own.” 

In spite of the terrors of his position 
—and at the thought of Mrs. Chard and 
Mrs. Baxter I trembled—the distressed 
man yet was actually reluctant to try to 
persuade Baxter’s spirit back to earth. 

A sort of jealousy animated him—a 
distaste of seeing another spirit in his 
— Chard’s — body. However, <3 he 
thought on the necessity of doing some¬ 
thing, and that at once, he came to 
agree with my suggestion. 

With my help he got the big frame 
off the bed and into the easy chair, and 
then set about attempting to persuade 
the errant Baxter into it. 

For two hours he persisted, till the 
perspiration streamed off his forehead, 
blowing on the eyes and brow, making 
passes, will-powering, invoking, and 
using every conceivable adjuration since 
those of the Witch of Endor. 

At long last there was a quick re¬ 
sponse. I would have sworn that I had 
looked on a dead man—and I have seen 
a few in my time—yet all of a sudden 
the figure stirred, the eyes opened, and 
with the precursor of life—a sneeze—the 
seeming corpse sat up and spoke. 

The next hour was one of the most 
extraordinary of all my life. The two 
spiritualists ignored my presence en¬ 
tirely, and, if there is any truth in what 
I heard discussed by them of the after¬ 
life, I can only say that I hope my pre¬ 
sent stage of intellectual development is 
such that after my decease I shall pass 
rapidly through the lower planes of 
spiritual life. 

I have no wish to hear such sounds or 
see such sights as I heard described 
by Wilfred Chard and Herbert Baxter 
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when they confided in each other, fresh 
from their journey through the baser 
shades. 

I don’t know how it happened, or 
when their dissension arose, but eventu¬ 
ally I found them blaming each other 
for the confusion of the return to their 
bcdier. 

From hard words they came to harder 
blows, until I had to interfere—and very 
forcibly—to prevent the wretched Chard 
from being thrashed by his own big 
body which held the angry little Baxter. 

It was all so ludicrous, and yet so 
bewildering, that I kept pinching myself 
to prove that I was indeed awake. In 
all vast London I did not believe there 
existed a condition of things which held 
such potentabilities of muddle as now 
were commencing in that bedroom. 

If these two men, Chard and Baxter, 
were to remain in friendly accord, there 
yet appeared no end to the vista of con¬ 
fusion which was opening before their 
lives. Yet if they were about to dis¬ 
agree, the whole position would be infi¬ 
nitely complicated. 

I rushed between them with an ejacu¬ 
lation at their folly. 

“ Gentlemen! Maniacs or misfits, 
whichever you are,” I cried, “control 
yourselves for any sake ! Think of your 
properties, your wives, yourselves.” 

Glaring at each other, they allowed 
me, nevertheless, to push them apart 

And then—the front door bell rang. 

It was as if the Medusa’s head had 
made a sudden fourth in our wrangling. 
Silent and still the contestants and I, 
the peacemaker, stood, for the interval 
of moments, ere the bell once more 
sounded an insistent peal, echoing up 
from the lifeless basement. 

Then, to the reveilU of its tinkle, both 
the spiritualists woke to action and talk. 

They rushed on me and pushed me to 
the stairs’ head. 

“Go down! Go down!” they cho- 
1 issed. “ Say we are out—away. Say 
anything ! It can only be a visitor.” 

“ But one of you had better go,” I ob¬ 


jected. “ I am a stranger. No, I won’t 
answer the door.” 

The bell rang a third, a fourth 
time, with an accompaniment of knocker, 
before the point was settled as to who 
should attend the summons. 

Half hysterical with annoyance at the 
interruption, Chard, the owner of the 
house, commenced the descent of the 
stairs. He went awkwardly in the un¬ 
accustomed limitations of Baxter’s small 
body. 

Meanwhile Baxter himself and I hung 
over the well of the stairs, listening. 

We heard the front door open, and a 
feminine voice, pitched to a key of irri¬ 
tation, enter thereon into the hall. 

My companion beside me stood erect 
an instant, and then staggered back. 

“ Oh! ministers of grace, defend us! ” 
he cried. “It is Mrs. Chard herself! 
What can be done ? Man, do some¬ 
thing ! ” 

He gripped my arm in a frenzy, and 
pointed below to the downstairs. 

“ Go down, I beg and beseech you,” 
he implored, “ and prevent the woman 
coming up. There—listen! She is 
calling her husband ‘ Herbert Baxter ’— 
my name ! She will think I am Wilfred 
Chard, of course she will. Oh, go ! go! 
Stop her coming up! ” 

As I took the first few steps down¬ 
wards, I heard the wretched usurper of 
his friend’s big body retreat into the 
bedroom, whence came sounds of the 
hustling of furniture. 

“ Humph ! Crawling under the bed, 
is he ? ” I said to myself. “ What an 
elementary resource for a psycho¬ 
logician ! And the little man below is 
not enjoying himself either, it sounds.” 

There was, indeed, no scene of amic¬ 
able reception to meet my eyes as I 
reached the stairway’s foot. 

Chard, in Baxter’s puny frame, stood 
across the hall-way, his back to me as I 
descended, while, facing him, a fair woman 
tall and handsome, was working her¬ 
self into an anger which threatened in a 
few moments to carry her beyond the 
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limits of the social code, which prevent 
a large lady from wiping the floor with 
a minute man. 

“ ‘ My dear *! ” cried the lady. “ How 
dare you call me ‘ my dear Clara * in that 
extraordinary manner. Where is my 
husband ? I insist on knowing. I am 
kept standing hours—yes, hours—out¬ 
side the door of my own house, and 
then you let me in—you, of all people. 
Haven't you received your wife's wire ? 
I am very annoyed to meet you here 
after what has happened. Your ‘ dear 
Clara,' indeed!" 

“After what has happened? ” echoed 
the small man, in a weary voice, 
mechanically, like a gramophone. 

Mrs. Chard took him up at once. 

“ Yes, after what has happened in 
Edinburgh," she snapped. “ Amelia 
Baxter and I have quarrelled. She has 
behaved disgracefully to me, I consider. 
However, you had better ask her about 
it, and you had better do that at once. 
Please let me pass. I wish to go to my 
husband. I will pass, I tell you, Wilfred 
Baxter ! Oh, who is this ? ” 

“ This" was me. It seemed an op¬ 
portune moment to intervene. Another 
moment, and the angry woman would 
have surged over the little obstacle in 
her path. 

“ My name is Archton Forleigh, 
madam," I replied to her question. “ I 
am a friend of your husband’s." 

All might have gone well had I not 
been interrupted. I was about to ask 
her to accord me a few moments* pri¬ 
vate talk, when I intended giving free 
play to a certain fertility of invention 
which my editors are good enough to 
allow that I possess. I could have told 
a tale which would have, at any rate, 
given the two spiritualists a delay of 
some hours ; but the wretched little man 
broke in on my self-introduction. 

“ Yes, my dear, a friend of mine,” he 
said. 

“ A friend of my husband's, I think 
you said," Mrs. Chard replied to me, 
icily correcting him. 


“ I asked Mr. Arch ton Forleigh to cor e 
in, having carelessly thrown a glole 
through our bedroom window, my dear/' 
the unhappy creature tried to explain. 

It was as if the mention of a window 
broken in her house, by the person 
whom she believed to be the husband of 
the friend with whom she had quarrelled, 
which was for Mrs. Chard the last straw 
on the back of her restraint She 
seemed to tower in her wrath. 

“ What ? ” she cried. “ Oh ! how dare 
you ? ‘ My dear,' and ‘ our bedroom 

window.' Oh ! you would not dare to 
speak like this if my husband were here. 
And you shall not do so again. Out of 
my house you go, Wilfred Baxter, never 
to return ! Go out at once—at once; 
do you hear ? " 

She took the object of her indignation 
by the shoulders, and fairly ran him 
down the passage to the front door. 

Bewildered by the rapid and over¬ 
whelming pressure of events, he offered 
no resistance, and my expostulations 
served no good purpose. 

Indeed, they were the cause of render¬ 
ing me helpless to afford any assistance 
in the drama of errors, for the furious 
lady turned on me at once. She had 
quite lost control of herself in the ex¬ 
plosion of temper, which had probably 
been maturing during the long journey 
down from Scotland to her home. 

“And you go too!" she shrilled. 

“ Yes, go at once with him. My husband 
will tell me if you are a friend of his. I 
don't believe you are." 

She had thrown the front door open, 
and, with a sweep of her strong arm, 
flung the little man in her grip over the 
entrance stone. 

He stumbled as though falling, and I 
took a hasty step out to assist him. 
Half inside, half out, as I was, Mrs. 
Chard used the door as a fulcrum to 
urge my going. In an instant we stood, 
the miserable man and I, outside in the 
fog and dusk. The door slammed 
behind us, and we heard the bolts being 
run home in their sockets. 
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I turned with a “ What next, now ?” 
expression on my face to my com¬ 
panion, and I blame myself much for 
what followed, for my loss of presence 
of mind. 

As I looked interrogatively at my 
comrade in ejection he once more fell 
into just a frenzy of crazy despair as 
had possessed him when he flung the 
globe from the window. He threw his 
arms above his head with an eldritch 
shriek. “ Oh ! oh! I shall go mad ! ” 

he cried frantically. “ My wife !- 

Baxter-!” 

Before I could stop him he had gone, 
running wildly into the nothingness of 
fog, impelled to rush by the desire to 
act, and his utter helplessness. 

Then I made my mistake, in follow¬ 
ing him. We ran up the length of the 
street, and then further, round corners 
and over intricacies of cross roads, till, 
in the gloom, I ran full tilt into the 
checking solidness of a letter box. 

I fell on one knee, but was up in an 
instant, listening for the retreating foot¬ 
steps of the man I pursued. 

I could hear nothing. I had lost 
him. 

• • * • * 

From that day to this I have heard 


no more of the story than I have re¬ 
lated. I have hunted for that unknown 
house in the street, nameless to me, for 
days together. I have searched direc¬ 
tories with no result. Chard is not a 
common name, but I can find none in 
the neighbourhood which answers to the 
case. I have been rebuffed in every 
instance where I have carried enquiry to 
the point of personal visits to likely 
houses, and I have now almost given up 
hope of ever finding answers to ques¬ 
tions which are like to drive one as 
distracted as were Chard and Baxter 
when I parted from them. 

What happened when Mrs. Chard 
found the man, whom she was bound 
to believe her husband, under the 
bed ? 

Did he accept the situation? Has 
he been put in a lunatic asylum for as¬ 
serting himself to be Baxter? Where 
did Chard go to with Baxter’s body 
when he disappeared into the fog ? Did 
-? But a truce to crystalising puzzle¬ 
ment into many questions. All inter¬ 
rogations on the myriad side issues of the 
matter coalesce into the main perplexity. 
“ What has happened to Baxter ? and 
what has befallen Chard?” What in¬ 
deed ? I wish I knew. 
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THE STORY OF THE INVISIBLE CAT 

By RENE BACUE 
Illustrated by J. Enright 


T HE circumstances under which I 
became the occupant of Ogle 
House were peculiar, and I 
frankly confess that I would 
have hesitated to move in had I been 
aware of its unpleasant reputation ; for 
my wife was at that time in poor health, 
and anything likely to disturb her 
nerves was to be avoided. 

However, my finances at that period 
had arrived at such a low ebb that the 
unexpected inheritance of the property 
by my wife, from an uncle who had so 
far disapproved of her marriage as to 
declare his intention to leave her a 
sixpence and nothing more, immediately 
suggested the idea of occupying it our¬ 
selves. Indeed, we could find no other 
use for it, inasmuch as the old manor- 
house was in such a condition of dis¬ 
repair as to be unrentable. 

I cannot help entertaining an im¬ 
pression that my worthy uncle by 
marriage was actuated by motives of 
malice, rather than of generosity, in 
leaving the estate to my wife. It had 
once been very valuable, but altered 
conditions made it practically worthless. 
He never occupied it himself, and from 
his point of view it was simply a burden 
in taxes. 

The first difficulty we experienced 
was in securing a servant. Farmers’ 
daughters in the neighbourhood, ordi¬ 
narily available as domestic “ helps,” 
showed an indisposition to accept the 
employment I offered, and eventually 
one of them, more frank than the others, 
said bluntly that she “ wouldn’t work in 
no haunted house.” This was de¬ 
cidedly enlightening, and led to in¬ 
quiries which made me at length aware 
of the ominous repute of the establish¬ 


ment. Nevertheless, we solved the 
servant problem eventually by hiring, 
from town, a very respectable woman, 
somewhat elderly, who declared that she 
was “ afeard of nothing, from spooks to 
mice.” To tell the truth, her statement 
only did her justice. 

For the first few weeks of our tenancy 
of Ogle House we observed nothing that 
could endorse the supernatural reputa¬ 
tion of the mansion. YV ; e were not 
disturbed in any way, and I decided 
that the reports on the subject were 
merely old wives’tales. My recollection 
is that more than a month elapsed before 
anything occurred to disturb this first 
impression. Meanwhile, we found our¬ 
selves fairly comfortable, though our 
supply of furniture by no means met the 
requirements of so large a mansion, and 
as a result one-half of the establishment 
remained empty, while we occupied the 
other half. 

In describing a few of the phenomena 
observed in the Ogle mansion, I speak 
first of the moving lights, merely because 
they were brought earliest to my atten¬ 
tion, and not on account of their 
importance. Indeed, at the present 
moment I have no more notion of their 
cause or significance than when I first 
observed them, and accordingly I will 
not attempt to enlarge on the subject, 
beyond mentioning that they were seen 
to shift at night from window to window 
of the untenanted part of the house, 
when watched from outside. As I 
ascertained from neighbourhood stories, 
they had been observed to do this for 
many years, and while the dwelling 
itself was supposed to be uninhabited. 
With the purpose of “ laying the ghost,” 
I explored on many nights the empty 
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rooms, but never did I succeed in cap- 
turing a “ spook ’ of any sort. 

The ghost of the late owner of the 
property was accountable for the dis¬ 
turbances, said the neighbours. He was, 
it seemed, a man of violent temper, and 
there were many reports of his cruelty, 
the most dreadful being the accusation 
that he had murdered his own daughter 
on account of a dispute with her respect¬ 
ing her lover, of whom he did not 
approve. 

It may seem odd, in beginning an ac¬ 
count of occurrences apparently involving 
intrusion by supernormal agency, to start 
with so commonplace a happening as 
the tumbling downstairs of my elder 
boy, who explained the accident by say¬ 
ing that he had tripped over a cat—a 
statement which, as I remember, rather 
surprised me at the time, inasmuch as 
we did not keep such an animal on the 
premises. My wife has always enter¬ 
tained that sort of horror of cats 
which, while unaccountable, is none the 
less a torture to those who suffer from 
it The incident of the tumble might 
easily have passed without comment if 
it had not been repeated twice within 
the next three weeks. Children, of 
course, are apt to fall downstairs more 
or less frequently, and I would have been 
disposed to think little of the matter 
had it not been that it was always on 
the same flight that the boy fell, and 
each time he declared, with sobbing 
vehemence, that he had tripped over a 
cat. Obviously a child’s notion, one 
would say, and as such I set it down ; 
but I confess that I thought it very odd 
when soon afterwards my younger boy 
fell down the same flight of steps, and 
promptly declared that a cat had 
tripped him. 

My elderly servant, Hannah, was of a 
very practical turn of mind. I never 
knew a woman of her class who had 
fewer notions than she—of the sort that 
arise from popular ignorance and mis¬ 
information. Often I found it advisable 
to consult her cn important domestic 


matters, my wife being at the time an 
invalid, and she always had sensible 
advice to give. Therefore, I was to 
some extent impressed by a communi¬ 
cation which, one morning, she had to 
make about voices audible on the stairs. 
She declared that she was not in the 
least frightened, but that she had heard 
such voices on a number of occasions 
while on her way to bed. 

A staircase, appropriately constructed, 
will serve the purpose of a whispering 
gallery, and I found no great difficulty 
in persuading the woman that what she 
had heard was merely an echo of voices 
in the occupied rooms. She appeared 
to accept this explanation, and two 
months passed before the matter was 
again brought to my attention. I was 
sitting one evenihg in my study writing, 
when at about eleven o’clock I heard 
Hannah’s slippered footfall coming 
slowly up the stairs. It did not pass 
my door as usual, but paused, and pre¬ 
sently she entered. I noticed that there 
was a peculiar expression on her face 
as she came in and put her candle on 
a chair, wiping her hands on her apron 
as was her wont when she had some¬ 
thing of importance to say on any 
subject. 

u Mr. Richards,” she said, “ there’s 
something wrong.” 

“ Something wrong, Hannah ? ” 1 

queried, putting down my pen. “ What 
is it, pray ? ” 

“ It’s the voices on the stairs,” she 
said. “ I haven’t wanted to bother you 
about them, and that’s why I haven’t 
spoken—barring what I said a few 
weeks back. But every night, coming 
up, Pve heard the voices, and I’m sure 
there’s something wrong.” 

I knocked the ashes out of my pipe, 
filled it again, lighted it, and gazed at 
Hannah with a profound attention. My 
conviction was that hers was a delusion 
of a mild type, to be treated with gentle¬ 
ness and consideration. 

“Ghosts, eh, Hannah?” I inquired 
soothingly. 
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“ It’s almost the time,” she went on, 
taking no notice whatever of my 
remark, “ and I want to ask you to 
come and listen.” 

“ Come and listen where ? ” 

“ On the stairs,” said Hannah. 

I took a reflective whiff or two at my 
pipe, and then, laying it down, I rose 
and followed. 

It is the pride of the reasonable man 
that he is open to conviction, and so I 
made a point of waiving argument with 
Hannah. She offered me evidence, and 
l was bound to listen to it. Accordingly 
I placed myself in her hands, though I 
had a very indistinct notion of what she 
would be at. 

My study was on the third floor, in 
the rear of the house, and inasmuch as 
gas, in common with most of the other 
“ modern improvements,” as they are 
termed in the newspaper advertisements, 
was lacking in this “elegant country 
residence,” I took with me one of the 
two small oil lamps which had been 
employed to shed light upon my literary 
pursuits, while Hannah carried her 
candle. We descended one flight of 
stairs, and paused at the landing. It 
was one of those huge, old-fashioned 
hall-ways, commonly found in country 
mansions, which seem to have been 
designed for the reception of guests 
rather than as a mere accommodation 
for the household ladder. 

Hannah indicated that we were to 
stop there at the top of the first flight, 
and I acquiesced without remark. 
Argumentatively speaking, my position 
was purely passive ; if the good woman 
had any evidence to offer, I was there 
lo accept it and judge of its value. 
There was little doubt in my mind that 
she was labouring under a delusion, 
however, and this impression was 
strengthened after we had waited fully 
ten minutes in vain for something to 
happen. It seemed such utter non¬ 
sense that, eager to get back to my 
writing and my pipe, I was on the 
point of declaring my unwillingness to 


pursue the matter further, whe 
suddenly Hannah grasped my arm 
forcibly. 

Her action was unnecessary, for as 
she flid so I distinctly heard a sound as 
of whispering, which seemed to come 
from the stairs just below us. It was 
unmistakably a whisper by human voices 
—I could swear to that—and apparently 
two persons were speaking together, one 
hoarsely and angrily, and the other in 
terms of petition and deprecation. Some 
moments elapsed before I was able to 
make this out in detail, but I was sur: 
there was no mistake; I could even 
perceive that one of the voices was that 
of a woman, while the harsh one was a 
man’s. I have spoken of them as whis¬ 
pering, but it would be more correct to 
say that they were pitched in a very low 
tone, so as to be scarcely audible. Pre¬ 
sently there was a dull and smothered 
sound, as if of something falling, and 
the voices ceased. 

“ That is the end,” said Hannah to me, 
coolly. “ Let us go back to your study, 
if you please, sir.” 

“I’m a poor sleeper, sir,” Hannah ex¬ 
plained, when we were once more in my 
den, “ and that is why I go to bed so 
late. The whispering you’ve been 
listening to on the stairs goes on every 
night; it begins exactly at a quarter to 
twelve and lasts just so long. Then 
there is the fall—you know what I mean 
—and all is quiet afterwards. There’s 
something wrong somehow, sir, and l 
believe it’s a murder.” 

“ A murder, Hannah ! ” I said, filling 
my pipe with fingers which I confess 
shook a little as I packed the tobacco 
into the bowl. “ What do you mean by 
that?” 

“ I mean, sir, that there’s been a 
murder done in this house, and the 
whispering on the stairs has something 
to do with it. Those were no living 
voices that we heard to-night.” 

I confess that I was upset. Indeed, I 
may frankly own that I felt a bit 
frightened. But I did not wish to 
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acknowledge my weakness to Hannah, 
and so I said, “ It seems to me you are 
letting your fancy run away with you. 
Why should you suppose that the voices 
have to do with a murder ? ” 

“ You have heard the story, sir ? ” 

“ About the killing of the girl by her 
father?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I have heard of it, as the local 
rumour, presumably unfounded. But 
what of that? It has no necessary con¬ 
nection with the matter of which we are 
talking.” 

Hannah eyed me shrewdly, as if sus¬ 
pecting that I was not speaking with 
entire frankness. 

“ Did you understand anything of 
what the voices said on the stairs ? ” she 
asked, abruptly. 

“ I thought I caught a couple of 
words,” I admitted, “ but probably I was 
mistaken.” 

“ The words were, ‘ Oh, papa,’ weren’t 
they?” 

I confess that this question startled 
me. While listening at the stairs, I 
had understood nothing of what the 
voices said except this very exclamation, 
which, as it seemed to me, was uttered 
just before the ominous sound that 
closed the whispered colloquy. Hannah 
evidently perceived that she had made 
her point. 

“Good night, sir,” she said, picking 
up her candle, and there our conversa¬ 
tion ended. 

I was inclined to scoff at the ghosts 
when I awoke the next morning. It 
was only about 6 a.m., but the summer 
sun was bright outside, and the birds in 
the neglected garden twittered merrily, 
seeming to invite an early ramble ; so I 
made a hasty toilet, and in five minutes 
was ready to start. My wife slept in an 
adjoining room, and for fear of disturb¬ 
ing her, I walked on tip-toe. On the 
landing at the top of the lower flight of 
stairs I noticed two or three spots of 
tallow that had dropped from Hannah’s 
candle when we stood there a few hours 


earlier, and I smiled to think of my own 
fears, while determining mentally that I 
would find out what freak of acoustics was 
accountable for the voices of the nig lit. 

I was, I say, in the midst of these 
reflections, and had got about half-way 
down the flight of stairs, when my foot 
struck something and I fell headlong. I 
could have sworn it was a cat—the 
contact was of a sort hardly to be mis¬ 
taken—and the first thing I did on 
landing at the bottom was to curse the 
beast in no measured terms. Luckily, 
I was only bruised, and the always - 
useful Hannah was presently at hand 
with various “ first aid ” applications. 
Being sound sleepers, the other members 
of my family were not aroused by the 
noise. 

“ Perhaps you’ll believe it now,” said 
Hannah, as she prepared a bandage for 
my injured ankle 

“ Believe what ? ” I replied, with a 
grunt of pain. 

“ About the cat.” 

“ What about the cat ? I fell over a 
cat, and if I catch the brute, I’ll wring 
its neck.” 

“You’ll never catch it, sir,” said 
Hannah. “ It’s not the kind of a cat 
that can be caught.” 

“ Another of your ghosts, perhaps,” I 
suggested. “ A spectral kitchen pet, eh ? ” 

The old woman disdained to answer 
my question. Looking me in the eye, 
she said, “ Did you see it, sir ? ” 

“ See the cat ? No, I didn’t, but I felt 
it. I struck it with my foot.” 

“ Half-way up the flight ? ” 

“Yes, just about, I should think.” 

“ That’s where it always sits,” said 
Hannah, calmly. “ You were coming 
down close by the wall, and not holding 
on to the banisters.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ Because the cat sits near the wall on 
the eleventh step below the landing and 
never anywhere else.” 

“ Hannah ! ” I exclaimed, fairly losing 
patience, “ what is all this nonsense you 
are talking? If there is anything 
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mysterious, explain yourself, and I will 
listen to what you have to say. I warn 
you in advance, however, that I have no 
sympathy with your superstitions.” 

She took no notice of the sneer, but 
finished tying the bandage about my 
ankle. Then, helping me to a chair in 
the dining-room, which was just off the 
stairs, she sat herself down and began 
her story. 

“ You can't depend for truth,” she 
said, “ upon everything that’s said in a 
neighbourhood. But if you pick up a 
bit here and there, and sift out the idle 
gossip, you can get at some facts after a 
while. Now that’s what I’ve been doing 
ever since I came here first. You told 
me yourself that the place was supposed 
to be haunted, and I wanted to find out 
what was at the bottom of the stories. 

“ The first fact I got hold of was that 
Ogle House years ago belonged to an 
old gentleman called Colonel Dee, who 
had one child, a very pretty girl, named 
Mildred. He was extremely fond of 
her, but didn’t approve of the young 
man she wanted to marry. There was 
a bitter quarrel, and it is said that the 
young lady threatened to run away, but 
it so happened that she was killed by 
falling downstairs, and that was the end. 
The gossips said that her father knocked 
her downstairs in a fit of anger and 
killed her. Maybe it was a lie, but her 
own maid, who still lives in the village, 
has told me that it was t^e truth. 

“ The Colonel was a man of great 
influence, and nobody ever ventured to 
speak openly of the suspicion against 
him. But people avoided him, and by- 
and-by he became a sort of hermit. 

“ For years and years the Colonel 
lived in this great house alone, with no 
companion except a very large grey cat, 
which had belonged to his daughter. 
When, on rare occasions, he was noticed 
walking in his garden, the animal was 
always with him. The gossips said it 
was an imp of Satan in disguise, and 
declared that at night it carried the 
lights which moved about from window 


to window of the mansion. Maybe the 
Colonel wandered from room to room, 
being unable to sleep; but he’s long 
dead, and the cat, too, I suppose, and 
yet the lights are still seen.” 

“ That’s a very interesting story, 
Hannah,” I said, as she paused. “ As a 
raconteur you have developed a skill 
which surprises me ; but I confess that 
I do not quite catch your drift. The 
Colonel killed his daughter on the stairs 
—I wish they had been the back stairs, 
and not the front stairs—and hence, I 
suppose, the voices we imagined we 
heard last night. But how about the 
cat ? Are we to infer that the Colonel’s 
cat has anything to do with my cat— 
with the cat over which I have just 
tumbled so disastrously, wljich, as I 
suspect, you have been entertaining in 
the kitchen, notwithstanding the strict 
orders I gave you that all such animals 
were to be rigidly excluded ? ” 

Hannah’s eye met mine, and I felt 
that she knew I was “ bluffing.” The 
fact is, that I was trying, with rather 
poor success, to conceal my own appre¬ 
hensions. I was nervous about the cat 
business, and I had not forgotten the 
mysterious voices of the previous night. 

“ Well, Hannah,” I said, at length, in 
desperation, “ you know more about 
ghosts than I do, and I leave the investi¬ 
gation entirely in your hands. You may 
conduct it as you please.” 

“ Thank you for the permission, sir,” 
replied Hannah. “ I shall send for the 
carpenter, then, at once.” 

“ For the carpenter! What for ? ” 

“I want him to do a little job of work, 
sir,” said Hannah. 

* * * ♦ * 

At about eleven o’clock that morning, 
while busy in my study, I was disturbed 
by noises below, and went to see what 
the matter was. To my surprise I dis¬ 
covered a carpenter in the act of tearing 
up a portion of the lower flight of stairs, 
while Hannah and my two boys gazed 
interestedly at the performance. 1 
would have put a stop to it, but remem- 
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bercd that I had given carte blanche for 
an investigation, which evidently was 
now proceeding. I noticed presently 
that only a single step was being taken 
up—the eleventh from the top of the 
flight—but owing to the unusual width 
of the staircase and to the weight of the 
oaken slabs composing it, some time 
was consumed in the operation. 

My first impression, when the step 
was lifted, was that there was nothing 
but a mass of dirt beneath. Hannah, 
however, pushed the carpenter rudely 
aside, and brushed away with her hands 
what proved to be a quantity of debris 
covering something more substantial, 
namely, a box, which was presently 
revealed as a carefully made case of 
hard wood, two feet in length by a foot 
in width. It looked curiously like a 
child’s coffin, being painted brown and 
provided with metal handles. 

By this time I had begun to take an 
acute interest in what was going on, 
and I remember that I was much sur¬ 
prised when the box proved to have no 
fastening whatever, a fact I am unable 
to account for in view of the valuable 
nature of its contents. The latter—I 
will say, to avoid raising the reader’s 
expectation too high — consisted of 
eighteen hundred pounds in gold, done 
up in three small canvas bags, and a 
few small bones, which we overlooked 
at first among the dust that had crept 
into the little chest and partly filled it. 
In one of the bags of gold coin, however, 
was a letter, much yellowed and in parts 
almost illegible. It read as follows :— 

“ Contained in this box are certain 
moneys in gold coin, which I hide 
away with the idea that, at a future 
time, affairs may so arrange them¬ 
selves, perhaps, as to render such a 
hoard extremely useful to me, my 
landed estate having become almost 
worthless. If I put these savings to 
no employment before my own de¬ 
mise, however, it is my wish that the 
sum shall become the property of any 
future owner of Ogle House who may 


chance to discover it. This I say in 
order that there may be no dispute 
over it in case it is found. I wish 
here to state—and, being a dead man 
at the time when this testimony is 
read, I can have no object in speaking 
falsely—that the cruel reports which 
have been circulated, to the effect that 
I murdered my dear daughter, are 
without foundation, save to the extent 
that I did threaten her with upraised 
hand, for which may God forgive me; 
and, being alarmed, she started back¬ 
ward on the stairs, falling over her 
pet cat, which was clinging to her 
skirts, and breaking her neck. Being 
guilty in so far, and pride forbidding 
explanations, I have preferred to ac¬ 
cept popular odium rather than con¬ 
descend to defend myself against so 
abominable a charge. My feeling ha> 
always been that I cared not for the 
friendship or regard of anybody who 
would for a moment deem me capable 
of such a deed. As for the cat oi 
which I have spoken, its body is 
buried in this box, beneath the 
eleventh step. 

“Andrew Dee.” 

The signature was that of Colonel 
Dec, the former owner of the property, 
from whose heirs my late lamented uncle 
bought the estate, probably with the 
notion that it would again become 
valuable. This, however, proved to he 
a mistake, and so it came about that he 
left Ogle House to my wife. I was glad 
to sell the old place for a price very 
little above the amount of the mortgage. 
But the eighteen hundred pounds in 
gold was “ lucky money,” as it proved, 
and I managed so to multiply it by a 
series of fortunate investments that the 
wolf has never barked at my door since 
I moved out of the haunted mansion, 
which was shortly after the occurrences 
I have related. I always thought that 
Hannah was entitled to at least a part 
of the treasure, but she never could be 
persuaded to take any of it. She died, 
fifteen years later, in my service. 
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On another occasion, he bade a severe 
and persistent cramp leave my right 
arm: it vanished at the touch of his 
firm, white hand, never to return. But 
theosophy was the baron’s hobby ; and, 
at flippant allusions to that most occult 
of all the cults, he was d cheval in an 
instant. Still, he was Hiever long at the 
charge; for, somehow, his scimitar of 
logic and his mace of facts ever laid 
a rash assailant flat on his back, with 
heels in air. Then the magnanimous 
victor would promptly dismount, cast 
aside his arms, and throw out the 
white flag of deep and continuous 
reverie. 

One evening De Rhadon was late at 
dinner. As he came in, Savile and I 
were discussing the ultimate trend of 
scientific research. I held that, “ in the 
hands of men entirely great,” vast pre¬ 
ventive and remedial results slept under 
what laymen knew only by the cant 
name of charlatanism. 

“ Perhaps,” the Englishman retorted 
doggedly. “ But wouldn't you as lief be 
cured by a pill, really, as by something 
between a black Voodoo and Lourdes ? 
You can at least see the pill, but you 
can’t reach any point of the other thing, 
you know.” 

“ That’s right! Your head’s dead level, 
Savile,” Livingstone broke in. “ Why, 
I’ve seen dead loads of that sort o’ thing 
myself. Out among those niggers at 
the mines, there were Hoodoos who 
could give cards and spades to any 
Gumbo on a Louisiana plantation ; but 
those ignoramuses worshipped ’em, as 
our Indians do their Manitou.” The 
Russian entered in his usual velvet-shod 
fashion, but the New Yorker went on : 
“ They’re fakirs, all of’em; and there’s 
nothing in it, unless the patient has 
more nerves than brains. Why, man ! 
I’ll get more results out of a grain of 
calomel and a seidlitz powder, than the 
fakirs can out of all their hypnotism, 
palmistry and- 

“ I don’t know quite about palmistry, 
really,” Savile deprecated. “ A fellow 


often has deuced odd things on his 
hands, you know.” 

“ Assuredly,” I assented. “ And my 
arm was cured, after all the doctors, by 
one touch of De Rhadon’s. Feeling 4 is 
believing,’ as much as seeing proverbi¬ 
ally is.” 

“ Thank you for the personal" part; 
but Science needs no champion,” the 
Russian said quietly. He spoke to me, 
but his keen grey eyes were fixed on 
Livingstone ; and for once he made no 
reply. In fact, he continued singularly 
silent and introspective throughout the 
whole dinner, which was a triumph for 
the chef , and a very merry meal. 

“ Deuced clever Chianti this, really ! ” 
Savile exclaimed suddenly. He, too, 
had been silent some time; but now 
leaned back un homrne dinl, and held his 
glass to the light, after sipping. “ But I 
rather prefer the pale to the red. Purer 
wine, isn’t it, Baschiotti ? ” 

“ They are the same precisely, save for 
the colour of the grape,” answered our 
Italian messmate—a vintner and expert 

“ Did you ever taste the Green 
Chianti ?” De Rhadon asked. 

“ There is no such wine,” Baschiotti 
replied, staring. “ In all Tuscany, from 
Siena to Arezzo, there are but the red 
and the white.” 

“ Perhaps ; it is very rare now,” the 
Russian persisted, suavely. “ A century 
or two ago it was a favourite wine. 1 
believe the Borgia and Rimini families 
used it, for some peculiar qualities it 
alone seemed to possess.” 

“ I have drunk it! ” Livingstone spoke 
abruptly, and for the first time since his 
soup. “ It is a very strange wine—very 
strange.” 

The German and the Englishman 
exchanged knowing glances ; the Italian 
stared blankly at the speaker. 

“ But, Signor Leevingstone-” 

“It is—a very strange wine!” the 
American cut him off definitively, and 
then relapsed into his unusual silence. 

“Who is for the opera to-night?” 
Baron de Rhadon asked. 



THE GLASS OF GREEN CHIANTI 


“ For nothing would I miss it! ” Bas- 
chiotti cried. “Calvaletta will create ‘The 
Persian/ in Bulfinchinito’s new opera/ 1 

“ I am invited to the legation box/’ 
Savile said, rising. 

“ I shall go myself” the German 
muttered ; “but it will be light—all trill 
and scream, to crack the voice and the 
ear at once. It will not be as Wagner.” 

“ I will join you, Baron,” I said, as all 
rose ; and,without one word, Livingstone 
took the Russian’s arm, while Baschiotti 
and I followed. 

I had read of “ The Persian ” for 
weeks, and had longed for the opening 
night of the world-famous contralto. 
Yet—just as we turned into the Boule¬ 
vard des Italiens—a sudden and domi¬ 
nant craze seized me to rush home and 
paint. A grand grouping for my picture 
— “ Before the Terror ” — suddenly 
rushed clear and sharp to my brain. 
I had vainly groped for some of its 
details for many weeks ; now the whole 
was clear, and blotted out every other 
desire. 

With some mumbled excuse—and an 
invitation to drop in and smoke after 
the opera—I dropped Baschiotti’s arm 
and rushed to my studio, taking the 
steep flight au quatrieme three steps at 
a bound. 

Where was my key ? Not in the 
outer coat pocket that always held it. 
Search of all others failed ; so, yelling 
for the concierge , I finally got in, sprung 
the night-latch behind me, and seized 
my crayon. Soon I was lost in architec¬ 
ture, faces and costumes, that crowded 
the canvas so fast, and in such natural¬ 
ness, as to make me stare at my own 
prowess. At last I stepped back, 
smiling at a really remarkable and life¬ 
like composition ; lit my Turkish pipe, 
and lay back to admire it, in my easiest 
chair. 

My figures seemed to glide across the 
polished floor, that reflected every 
shimmer of silk and gem ; the can¬ 
delabra to flare, and the frou-frou of 
brocades to soothe the ear. 


“ A" great picture 1 ” I cried aloud. 
“ * Before the Terror ’ is fame and 
fortune at one great stroke! ” 

• * * * • 

How long I had slept I know not, 
when a hot and heavy hand touched my 
own, and I saw Livingstone standing 
before me. His face was not the smug, 
complacent one familiar to our mess, 
but deadly pale, with blood-shot eyes 
and matted hair pushed back from a 
furrowed and beaded forehead. 

“ I have had one ! ” he said, in cold, 
metallic tone. 

“ One what ? ” I queried, staring in 
his face. 

“ One glass of that—Green Chianti! 
I lied at dinner to-night. I had never 
even heard of the cursed thing before! 
And if I ever touch another—why, man, 
I’d sooner drink vitriol! ” 

I still stared at him. He evidently 
had “had one,” but not of Chianti— 
green or other coloured. But then I 
recalled his great physique and his 
exceptional prowess as “ a holder,” and 
his speech was clear and deliberate.' 

Suddenly I glanced at the door, which 
was still closed. 

“ Did my concierge let you in ? ” 

“ I tell you that wine is bewitched ! ” 
He ignored my query and dropped 
heavily into a chair. “It changed 
everything so suddenly, so horribly 
that— God! she was a beauty : such 
arms and neck! And the music of 
her voice. I shall never see her again 
—never!” 

“ Why not ? Come, brace up, man ! ” 

I marvelled, naturally, at this strange 
effect of a new opera and a new tipple, 
for Cavaletta was to sing thrice weekly. 

“Such eyes, and such a bust! No 
wonder those artists raved to paint her ! 
And at her age, too ! She must be over 
ninety! ” 

Now I began to understand : my 
friend was drunk—probably absinthe. 
He rose, taking the floor with firm, 
steady strides, but noting neither my 
questions, nor my surprise, as he went 
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goodly company, the ladies gowned in 
long-trailing robes of costly fabrics. 

The visitor pinched himself, then 
rubbed his eyes. That enticing array of 
sculptured arms and gleaming necks, 
sparkled with countless wealth of jewel 
and gem ; but the costumes were all of 
another age—even the men wearing 
powdered wigs and silken hose, and 
jewelled garter and buckle. 

The strangely bidden guest stood 
dazed and bewildered beneath the por¬ 
tiere, trying to comprehend. Plainly 
this was a fancy ball, but of no ordinary 
class. Yet, why was he invited—un¬ 
known, and a foreigner,' not even 
speaking their tongue? 

Pshaw ! His beautiful guide would 
soon explain her courtly jest. But none 
of the patched, rouged faces before him 
recalled her pu& and classic one ; and 
further search was checked by a soft 
voice of a stately dame, who approached 
him, in a blaze of rubies and opals. It 
answered his thought—how he had been 
selected for such compliment, and if his 
name were known, for the lady said, 
most graciously, in purest French :— 

“ Monsieur le Prince needs no intro¬ 
ducer among us, since his great-grand- 
sire was here with Monsieur Franklin, 
and his grandsire was aide to M. le 
G^n^ral de Lafayette. An instant, Mon¬ 
sieur le Due, permit me to present you 
to le Prince de Livingstone, grand de¬ 
scendant of an old intimate of your 
own ! Now, Monsieur, I present to you 
le Marquis le Beautemps! Comte, I 
introduce you to our American prince, 
who represents—to us—the youngest of 
the empires ! Ah ! Monsieur le Prince, 
this is Madame la Vicomtesse de Nulle 
—and this la Princess de Bellcgarde ! 
Monsieur 1 ”—she curtseyed low before 
a fleshy gentleman, with heavy mouth 
and a Roman nose—“ he has come ; 
this is le Prince Livingstone ! ” 

And so, leading him through the 
glittering and gracious throng, his 
hostess mentioned many names that, 
somehow, seemed strangely familiar to 


his ears. Yet it never troubled Living¬ 
stone that all the conversation was in 
French. 

Each introduction was received with 
a wide-sweeping curtsey, or a deep and 
stately inclination of the back ; but the 
guest noticed—with some annoyance— 
that never once did the eyes of man or 
woman leave his own, and that every 
salutation left the head stiffly erect, as 
though most sedulously balanced. 

Little adept as he was in the language 
of courts and of Racine, the Americans 
national and personal assurance rose to 
the occasion, and he smiled at himself 
approvingly, on hearing his own voice 
in accent and idiom, that had graced 
the court of le grand monarque ! But 
ever his furtive eyes sought that* pair 
which had lured him hithdr. And sud¬ 
denly she stood before him—her face 
grave, but tender, her lily-broidered 
gown but accentuating the curves of the 
most perfect form the man had ever 
beheld. 

But what struck him as so marvellous 
was the satin of the woman’s skin— 
generously displayed by her gown, and 
the chiselled curves of wrist and arm 
and shoulder—slim but soft, and just 
suggesting dimples. And her hair, 
massed about a perfect head in sleek and 
gleaming coils, crowned her facile queen 
of all the titled throng about her. 

Young, lissome, but regal, the girl 
wore but one jewel: a fleur-de-lis in blue 
enamel, with a great diamond as its 
dewdrop. This hung from a band of 
bright crimson velvet, close clasping her 
slender throat. And then, for the first 
time, Livingstone noted that the gems 
of all the ladies —the world-famed orders 
and crosses of all the men—fell from simi¬ 
lar necklets —all of the same bright hue. 

Instinctively his hand went to his own 
stiff collar to feel if this badge of mem¬ 
bership had come to him, unknown, as 
the hostess paused before the girl and 
said :— 

“ Last, though far from least, Monsieur 
le Prince, I present you to my niece. 
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never see the sun set on that flag, which 
no man will ever dare to tear down 1 
And—you are—with us ! ” 

“With you? Why, Miss Bergerois, 
ain't I a man—an American ? You seem 
to know my family—even a little better 
than I do myself, so you can't believe 
I’d disgrace their record ! ‘With you ? * 
Why, I’d just feel it heaven to be with 
you—for ever ! ” 

“ For ever ! ” The girl’s eyes were 
again strained before her, as a somnam¬ 
bulist’s. She spoke as though to herself, 
and the shadow of her thought—what¬ 
ever it might be—swept her grand face 
and made of it a glory. “ For ever! 
—and for life—and death ! ” 

“ For life—and for death ! For ever!" 
the man repeated eagerly, and he edged 
a trifle nearer the still form beside him. 

“ I knew you would,” she murmured 
absently. Then she was silent until the 
stillness bore down and oppressed the 
man, who could not think of words to 
say. More than once he saw her lips 
form words he could not hear, until, at 
last, pent-up thought found vent in one 
great, tremulous sigh. 

It made the man start with some 
nameless dread ; it made the fleur-de-lis 
upon that fairest bosom rise and fall as 
a yacht upon a troubled sea; it shook 
the ruddy masses of shining hair until 
they rustled. Then, in spasmodic 
anxiety, Victoire de la Bergerois raised 
both hands and pressed her temples 
firmly. And there was piteous obsecra¬ 
tion in the eyes she fixed on space, as 
she murmured low :— 

“ Not yet! Oh ! not yet! ” 

“ ‘ Not yet' ? Why not ? The grinding 
motto of my people is : ‘No time like 
the present.’ Ah! Miss Victoire, you 
yourself said it was happiness to you 
for me to be near—to be with you ! Say 
you will let me be with you—always ! 
'This is sudden, I know ; and somehow 
l don’t quite understand it myself; but 
we Americans all learn pretty quickly. 
Come, let’s go to your aunt, and any 
reference she wants-” 


As he spoke he clasped the little hand 
hanging listless by her side. It was 
satiny, but cold to his hot palm. The 
girl made no motion to withdraw it, 
her eyes still fixed on the unseen some¬ 
thing straight before them. But a little 
spasm of pain crossed her face as she 
once more murmured :— 

“ Not—oh, not yet! ” 

And as she spoke the aged servitor 
stood before them. The dim light of the 
conservatory made him look thinner and 
his hair more sparse and grey. His 
features seemed wrinkled and pinched, 
and the brave laces of his faded livery 
ravelled and rusty. On a massive silver 
salver he bore a quaint and gold-en¬ 
crusted wine-glass. 

Again the girl pressed her palms 
firmly to her blue-veined temples. Then 
they dropped softly to her lap, as she 
resumed her quiet tone and said :— 

“ So soon, Antoine ? Is it indeed the 
hour for the Green Chianti ?” 

“ Indeed, yes, Mademoiselle,” Hihe 
servitor answered in quavering voice. 
“ Madame's clock points to the third 
minute before twelve ! ” 

As a queen, the girl arose. Equal 
courtesy and command were in the 
voice that said—again in English :— 

“ Monsieur le Prince de Livingstone, 
I pledge the past! I drink to our pact! 
Drink, too, of the Green Chianti, and be 
with us—for ever ! ” 

“ Were it poison! ” the youth cried ; 
and seizing the glass which she barely 
touched to her lips and proffered, he 
drained it in one breath. 

Through every nerve and vein and 
artery the strange potency of the green 
fluid coursed. His brain throbbed, his 
heart beat audibly, his muscles grew 
tense. A roaring, as of surf, in his 
ears almost drowned her now shrill 
cry :— 

“Hasten! Only two minutes, new 
found one, before we two must part— 
for to-night! ” 

The little hand that clasped his seemed 
endowed with electric power. It hurried 
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licked per face, begging her not to 
look so. 

' She hugged him to her, and kissed 
the tip of his sharp little nose. 

“ Do you love me very much, Demon?” 
she questioned. 

“Of course I do—better even than 
mutton bones,” he replied loyally, and 
kissed her again in proof thereof. 

“ Well, then,” she demanded, with a 
little laugh, “ why don’t you help me ? ” 

Demon put back his head and looked 
earnestly into her face. 

“ Ah!” he remarked, 41 1 hadn’t thought 
of that!” 

She laughed at his quaint expression. 

44 Yes, why don't you help me, Big 
Eyes ? ” she teased. 

He turned without a word and jumped 
from her lap to the floor. Then he gave 
himself a comprehensive shake from the 
tips of his ears to the end of his tail. 

44 Certainly I will,” he said gravely. 
44 0 rivuor ! ” And he trotted in a 
business-like little manner out of the 
room. 

Marjorie looked after him with 
astonished grey eyes. 

44 Whatever made him run off suddenly 
like that ?” she wondered. “I suppose 
he heard that poodle from next door 
bark, or something.” And she returned 
to her sorrowful musing. 

II. 

Thirty-five minutes later Demon came 
strolling importantly back into the room. 

“ Here he is,” he announced proudly. 
44 Now surely you can settle the business 
sastisfactorily.” He glanced back over 
his shoulder. “Come right in,” he called, 
condescendingly. 44 She’s waiting for 
you.” 

And as though in response to his 
invitation, a tall broad-shouldered young 
fellow, with clear eyes and a tanned face, 
came half hesitatingly through the door. 

Marjorie dropped the book she was 
pretending to read with a bang. 

44 Mr. Montacute ! ” she cried, staring 


at him with pink cheeks and astonished 
eyes. 

He advanced shame-faced ly. “Really, 
Miss Villers, now I am here I don't 
know how to apologise^” he said. “It 
was all Demon’s fault.” 

“ Of course it was,” interpolated the 
Irish terrier, complacently. 

Marjorie stared from one to the other. 
An uncomfortable remembrance of her 
last injunction to the dog crossed her 
mind, but she dismissed it with a smile 
at her own absurdity. “Demon?” she 
questioned, looking from him to the 
eager, bright-eyed little animal, and back 
again. 

44 Oh ! ” said Demon, shocked : 44 you 
know you sent me! ” 

44 Yes, I assure you it was,” explained 
the young fellow, anxiously. “ I shouldn’t 
have presumed to do such a thing on 
my own, you know; but I was in the 
middle of a game of golf, and he came 
running up barking and pulling at my 
leg, and backing and going on like a 
small maniac. I only laughed at first 
and told him to shut up; but he 
wouldn’t, and then I saw he was trying 
to make me understand he wanted me 
to go somewhere. So I put down my 
club and followed him. And the little 
beggar was as satisfied as possible 
directly, and would you believe it, he 
brought me straight up to this door ! I 
hadn’t got the cheek to come in at first, 
but he raised such a how-d’y’-do when I 
turned to go that, really, I began to 
think—I know what a cute little beggar 
he is—that you had sent for me or 
something. So—so I just came in to 
see.” 

Marjorie’s cheeks were vivid carmine, 
and there was something almost like 
apprehension in her eyes as she looked 
at the self-satisfied Demon. Was it, 
really, just a peculiar coincidence? Or 

-. She drew a deep breath. “ Quite 

a mistake I assure you,” she said, rather 
frigidly. 44 Oh!” from Demon, reproach¬ 
fully. She turned round quickly, and 
caught him up in her lap. “Demon,” 
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talk flowed on in casual common¬ 
places. 

Demon looked from one to the other 
with profound disgust. 

“ And after all my trouble! ” he cried. 

His feelings overcame him, and, 
springing from her lap, he planted his 
four feet pugnaciously on the ground 
between them, and, casting eloquent 
glances from one to the other, howled 
forth: “ Why don’t you rub noses ? ” 

They stopped talking in astonish¬ 
ment at this unusual behaviour on the 
well-mannered little dog’s part 

‘‘Demon, dear!” remonstrated Mar¬ 
jorie. 

“ I don’t care! ” howled Demon. 
“ Why don't you rub noses?" 

The subaltern laughed. “ What’s the 
matter with the little beggar ? ” 

“ / don’t know,” replied Marjorie. 
She got up and went over, and knelt 
down beside him. “ What’s the matter, 
dear ? ” she questioned, gently. 

Demon shook himself impatiently 
from her tender hold, and, running over 
to the subaltern, began pulling and 
worrying at his legs, casting anxious and 
expressive glances from his big eyes. 

“ Get up, you great dog,” he insisted. 

The subaltern rose, wonderingly. 

“What does he want now?" he 
wondered. “ What a queer little beggar 
it is.” 

“ Come on,” said Demon, sturdily 
tugging for all he was worth. 

“ I suppose he thinks I have been 
here long enough, and wants to take me 
back again,” guessed the young fellow, 
laughing, and following obediently. 

But Demon had no such idea. 

Straight across the room he went, 
with the subaltern in tow, till they 
arrived at within half-a-foot of where 
Marjorie stood amazcdly watching. 
Then, with a little sigh of exhaustion, 
he released his hold, and stood back, 
watching expectantly. 

The man and the girl stood practically 
touching each other, and the blue eyes 
looked deep into the grey. 


The grey dropped first, and a scarlet 
wave of colour crept into the girl’s soft 
cheeks. 

The man pulled himself together with 
a deep breath. “ What is the little 
beggar after ? ” he puzzled. 

Marjorie looked down at Demons 
expressive eyes, and backed hastily. 

“/ don’t know,” she said hurriedly 
“ Demon don’t be so ridiculous,” she 
added. 

Demon shook his obstinate little head 
“ You asked me to,” he maintained, anc 
dragged the subaltern forward again. 

“ Don’t you understand? Rub noses!” 
he commanded. 

They looked at each other and at 
him. Then they both laughed out 

“ Rub noses! ” shrieked Demon, 
excitedly. 

Marjorie bent down suddenly, and 
picking him up in her arms went back 
to her chair. 

Demon fought himself free. Then he 
sat in the middle of the floor, and lifted 
up his voice and howled. 

“ Demon ! ” said Marjorie. 

He howled louder. 

“ Be quiet, sir, I am ashamed of you, 
said his mistress sternly. 

“ I don’t care. After all my trouble, 
too. And you asked me to help you,’ 
he shrieked. 

The subaltern got up. “ Shall I turn 
him out of the room ? ” he suggested. 

“ I suppose you had better,” agreed 
Marjorie, reluctantly. 

Demon got up, and trotted across to 
Marjorie’s chair, the subaltern in pursuit 
Then, his pursuer reaching him, he sat 
down suddenly, pressed tight against 
Marjorie’s knees, and looked up as quiet 
as a mouse, his beautiful eyes angelic in 
expression. 

“ Now ! ” he wheedled. 

The subaltern paused. “He seems 
quiet now; shall I leave him ? ” he 
suggested. 

Marjorie caressed the rough little 
head. 4 Yes,” she decided. 

The subaltern took two steps away. 
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“ Ow! ” wailed Demon. 

He paused, looking over his shoulder. 
Demon got up solemnly, and towed him 
back. 

A light broke in on the young soldier’s 
brain. “ He wants me to stay near 
you ! ” he divined brilliantly. 

“ Of course, stupid,” agreed Demon. 

Marjorie’s cheeks burned. She said 
nothing. 

The subaltern coughed. 

“ Perhaps, as it seems the only way 

to keep him quiet-” he suggested 

deprecatingly. 

“ Yes ? ” murmured Marjorie, without 
looking up. 

He pulled up a chair and sat down 
beside her—very close. 

Demon sat in front of both, watching 
them with bright eyes and one ear 
cocked up expectantly. 

“ Now admire her whiskers,” he 
prompted. 

The subaltern looked down at him. 
Her near presence intoxicated him. He 
was growing reckless. 


“ He still wants something,” he 
hazarded daringly. 

“ Yes,” murmured Marjorie again. 

He drew a deep breath. There was 
a long silence. 

Then Demon, lifting up his voice, 
gave a wail of disappointment. 

“ Ain’t you going to rub noses after 
all ? ” he wailed. 

Marjorie laughed out suddenly—an 
hysterical little laugh. 

“ What are you laughing at ? ” de¬ 
manded the subaltern. 

She cast one swift glance at him; her 
eyes were wet but infinitely sweet 
“ I was only thinking,” she replied 
desperately, “ how much more intelligent 
Demon is than you ! ” 

• * * * ♦ 

Demon glanced over at the dusky, fire- 
lit hearth. Then he curled himself con¬ 
tentedly round amongst the satin sofa 
cushions, a strictly prohibited elysium. 

“At last!” he murmured contentedly. 
" Lord ! what a lot of coaching bipeds 
do need.” 


CECIL RHODES 

Died 26th March y 1902 

By KATHERINE MANN 

Swift through the void of moonless sky 
Thou earnest like a meteor in the night, 

And men stood by in awe to see thy light 
A pathway pierce from point to point on high. 
Sudden thou did’st illume, and sudden die, 
Flashing upon the world thy steely might: 

But ’ere thy guiding finger dropped from sight 
Into the blackness of infinity— 

Softly with prescience of a coming dawn— 

The track that thou had’st cut, the nearing goal, 
The aim, the end, for which thy radiance shone 
Had lighted up the heavens from pole to pole. 
Rest then: it is enough that thou hast drawn 
With thy right hand an Empire’s protocol. 
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“ Wanted: Country Residence, in the Home 
Counties preferred, containing duly authenticated 
ghost. Apply, &c.” 

I READ the above advertisement in 
the Morning Post, and guessed at 
once that my friend Thursdon 
was responsible for it. Perhaps 
it would be fairer for me to take the 
blame. It fell out in this wise. 

When Roger Thursdon came home 
from South Africa on the strength of 
a somewhat suddenly acquired pile, I 
was one of the first of his friends of 
former days whom he sought out. 

Roger was a sensible, hard-headed 
fellow, who had contrived to make a 
comfortable fortune comparatively early 
in life. A year previously he had 
married a girl out in South Africa, and 
it was chiefly for her sake he had re¬ 
turned to England to settle down. He 
sent me a note a day or two after his 
arrival asking me to come round to 
dinner at his hotel and be introduced 
to his wife. I went, and was not sur¬ 
prised at Thursdon’s anxiety to exhibit 
the lattei*. A prettier little woman I 
have seldom met—a trifle too fond of 
loud colours, perhaps, but with a distinct 
charm about her that nothing could get 
over. 

She was a colonial born, and I soon 
discovered that her great ambition was 
to become a member of the English 
aristocracy. 


Unfortunately Thursdon was not a 
millionaire. The proverbial house in 
Park Lane and box at the Opera were 
not within his means, so the English 
aristocracy cast rather searching eyes 
over little Mrs. Thursdon and her daring 
colour combinations and voted her 
“ colonial.” This, however, so far from 
decreasing her respect for Debrett, made 
Mrs. Roger all the more anxious to 
climb the social ladder. 

Roger was a simple, straightforward 
fellow, palpably and publicly in love 
with his wife. All the genius for over¬ 
coming obstacles which had been instru¬ 
mental in making his fortune was now 
diverted to the gratifying of Mrs. 
Thursdon’s whims, of which, like all 
pretty women, she possessed not a few. 

One morning, about a month after 
their return, Thursdon came into my 
rooms looking rather harassed. 

“Bulls and bears?” I asked sympa¬ 
thetically; “Kaffirs slumping or what?” 

“ No, nothing,” he said, “ only Fanny’s 
dead nuts on our taking a haunted 
house. She says she won’t live in one 
unless it’s got a ghost. Says it gives 
a place a ‘ cachet.’ Happen to know 
what that means, old man ?" 
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“A cachet,” I murmured, “is some¬ 
thing indescribable. As mysterious and 
intangible as the ghost itself. Being 
English, for instance, gives one a cachet 
at the Cape, I believe.” 

I wished I hadn’t said that afterwards, 
remembering that Mrs. Thursdon was 
a colonial. Roger looked glummer than 
ever. 

“ She wants a house with a moat,” he 
went on gloomily. “ Of course that 
could be managed if there was a spring 
near to feed it”—Thursdon’s business 
faculty coming to the fore—“but the 
ghost beats me.” 

“Advertise,” I suggested. “Try the 
Morning Post. All the best ghosts—I 
mean the best people—read that.” 

He took quite kindly to the idea. 

“ Not bad, that,” he said. “ Ton my 
word I’ll have a try.” 

That was how the advertisement came 
to appear. 

Mrs. Thursdon was delighted. She 
and I had become quite good pals—she 
was certainly a charming little woman. 
“You see, Mr. Montgomerie,” she con¬ 
fided to me, “ what we want is a really 
nice manor house, not a suburban villa 
amongst retired tradesfolk, you know.” 

“ I quite understand,” I said ; “ with a 
really nice, well-connected ghost—not 
a common hollowed turnip with a light 
inside.” 

“ I should like a ghost with a title,” 
little Mrs. Roger murmured coyly, 
casting her long lashes over her red 
cheeks. I don’t wonder that Roger was 
willing to sell his soul, or what was more, 
his sane, sober sense to please her. 

“ Well,” I comforted her, “ that ought 
to be easy. You see, only wicked people 
‘ walk,’ and the nobility are proverbially 
wicked.” 

“ Aren’t they ? ”—in tones of the pro- 
foundest admiration. “ It’s the middle 
class that is so dreadfully virtuous.” 

Thursdon had no end of difficulty in 
finding a house to suit his wife’s some¬ 
what original requirements. Haunted 
houses by the dozen were to be had, 


but the ghosts were seldom satisfactory 
Bad drainage, rats, and various other 
causes, generally came in to account for 
the houses not letting. Moreover, houses 
that have remained unlet long enough 
to acquire a sinister reputation are not 
usually of an attractive type. 

Not that a sinister reputation would 
have satisfied Mrs. Thursdon. I went so 
far as to sound her on this point, think¬ 
ing that the term sounded rather well. 
Nothing short of a real, authenticated 
ghost would do for my friend’s wilful 
spouse. 

They had almost given up the search 
as a bad job and settled on a common¬ 
place modern residence at West Hamp¬ 
stead, when one day Thursdon came to 
my rooms looking rather as though he 
were recovering with a rise in the 
markets. 

“We’ve found a place,” he announced, 
spreading himself over the saddle bag 
and displaying much waistcoat. 

“You don’t mean it? Ghost and 
all?" 

“ Yes, rather,” he answered, “ and a 
rattling good authenticated spook. 
Walks about in knee-breeches and howls 
over its grave—its body’s grave, I mean.” 

“ By Jove!” I murmured. “ And it is 
willing to take lodgers ? Or is it paying 
guests? Sounds better if it’s a well- 
connected ghost.” 

“It’s the ghost of Sir Oswald Oswald- 
en,” Thursdon said, in soft, slow tones. 
“ Fanny’s delighted. He lived some¬ 
where about Elizabeth’s time. There’s 
quite a legend about him.” 

“ What’s his family seat like ? ” I 
inquired, having an eye to future week¬ 
ends. 

Roger’s enthusiasm slackened. 

“ Oh, not a bad little place,” he said. 
“ Rather far from the station. In Hill- 
shire ; Oswalden Manor it’s called. It 
will want no end of doing up. Fan’s 
awfully pleased though. She’s half mad 
over the place. It’s got cupboards 
where people were starved to death, and 
all that.” 
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When I called to congratulate Mrs. 
Roger on their discovery she was radiant. 

“ It’s just perfect,” she declared, “ and 
Roger, the darling, is having a moat dug 
all round. Oh, I shall love it! You 
must come down directly we’re settled 
and see the loves of secret chambers 
where those poor dear Jesuits were 
hidden and starved to death because 
their attendants couldn’t get at them.” 

“ I hope the ghost isn’t a Jesuit priest,” 
I said, remembering that Thursdon’s 
family were all Presbyterians. 

“ Oh, dear, no,” she replied ; “ he’s Sir 
Oswald Oswalden. One of the old 
family, you know, and the legend is 
that he was so extravagant that he ran 
into debt with his tailor, and the wretched 
tailor importuned him so for payment 
for his Sunday doublet, that poor Sir 
Oswald shot himself after matins one 
Sunday, and they buried him at mid¬ 
night in the chapel just as he was, and 
every night his ghost comes back and 
wails over his tomb in the ruined chapel 
attached to the house.” 

“ It’s all very sad and very charming,” 
I said. “ Is there a bathroom, and all 
that?” 

“The idea!” she answered. “I believe 
Roger is having a geyser put up in the 
octagonal chamber. All the rooms have 
such delicious names. The agent’s son, 
a Mr. Israel Hart, showed us over. 
Roger didn’t like him, and they had the 
most dreadful disputes over the drains 
and things ; but he was most interesting 
and seemed to know all the tales and 
traditions quite off by heart He told 
us all about Sir Roger.” 

The Thursdons had been some few 
weeks in their new abode when I 
fulfilled my promise of spending a week¬ 
end with them. 

Roger was at the station to meet me 
with the motor, and we passed through 
some miles of rather uninteresting 
country. I thought Thursdon looking 
rather down in the mouth. I noticed 
he spoke with modified enthusiasm about 
his new domain. 


“ Seen the ghost ?” I asked, when 
other subjects failed. 

“ Hang the ghost 1 ” he said. 

“ Does it annoy you ? ” I inquired, 
beginning to get interested. “ I hope 
you’re not going to put me in the haunted 
chamber ? ” 

“ Look here, dry up about that con¬ 
founded fable,” responded my host, with 
unlooked for irritability. “ If you heard 
nothing but that ghost all day long 
you’d find it annoying. Fanny talks 
of nothing else, and it’s getting rather 
tiring.” 

The manor itself was about as dreary 
a place as one could well imagine. The 
moat scheme had been abandoned, but 
nothing was needed to accentuate the 
desolation of the place with its old grey 
walls and ruined cloister, the remains 
of the ancient chapel where the ghost of 
the unhappy Sir Oswald was said to 
wail nightly over his grave. 

Fanny Thursdon, looking more be¬ 
witching than ever, met us at the im¬ 
posing portal, and her presence certainly 
made great amends for the dreariness 
of the surroundings. She was absolutely 
superlative about her new home. Every¬ 
thing was just perfect—quite feudal, in 
fact. 

The new vicar and his daughter had 
called, and she had been showing them 
all over the place and telling them all 
about Sir Oswald (this with quite a 
demure little simper). They, being newly 
come, having never heard the legend. 

“ Have you seen much of him—the 
ghost, I mean ? ” I inquired rather 
mischievously. 

Mrs. Thursdon somewhat burked the 
question. 

“ He doesn’t always appear, you 
know,” she said, “ and the chapel’s 
rather draughty after dark. I don’t care 
much to go there. Still, I feel that he’s 
there all the same.” 

“ That’s something,” I agreed. 

I noticed that Roger became very 
quiet and grumpy when the ghost was 
under discussion, and I began to wonder 
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if there were really anything behind. 
When Mj-s. Thursdon left us alone to¬ 
gether I tackled Roger once more on 
the subject. 

“ Is there really anything, after all, in 
this spook story ? ” I inquired. 

“ Now look here,” Thursdon said, 
“ don’t think I’m a savage, but do, for 
heaven’s sake, leave that beastly ghost 
alone. I’m fairly sick of it. Fanny’s 
simply cracked on the subject. Why, 
what do you think, the other day she 
positively forbade me to whistle ‘ Dolly 
Gray ’ in the hall, because she said some 
one had told her it would ‘ affect the 
psychic atmosphere by introducing un¬ 
sympathetic properties.’ Did you ever 
hear such rot ? ” 

I looked at my stockbroking friend 
quizzically. 

“Thursdon,” I said, “you’re jealous. 
Jealous of a ghost—a figment—a hallu¬ 
cination. Fie ! ” 

Nevertheless, I couldn’t help feeling 
that there was a shadow over the home 
in more senses than one. 

Later on in the evening I was destined 
to be made the confident of my hostess. 
She was looking absolutely satisfactory 
in a pale blue chiffon frock. A wife for 
any man to be proud of. 

“ I do so want to consult you, Mr. 
Montgomerie,” she said. “ It’s about a 
little matter that’s worrying me. It’s 
like this, Roger wants to invite some 
friends of his down here whom he knew 
out at the Cape—one has a brick-field 
and the other used to keep a dry-store.” 

I began to foresee trouble. I had 
given Thursdon credit for better sense 
than to introduce friends whom his wife 
didn’t care to associate with. 

“ Are they-? Outsiders, I suppose,” 

I said tentatively. “ Tell Thursdon you 
don’t care to know them-” 

“ Oh no,” she hastened to explain. 
“ I know them quite well ; they used to 
be in and out of father’s place. I don’t 
mind for myself—it isn’t that—it’s Sir 
Oswald.” She dropped her voice to an 
awed whisper as she mentioned the 


name. “ I’m afraid he mightn’t like those 
sort of people down here. I was talking 
to Mr. Ferdinando—who writes the funny 
books, you know—and he told me why 
Sir Oswald didn’t appear was probably 
because of the unsympathetic surround¬ 
ings. It was when the De Middleburgs 
—they’re from Johannesburg, you know 
—were staying here.” 

I began to see where the tragedy of 
my friend’s position came in. 

“ Ferdlnando’s a donkey,” I said. 
“Why, if Sir Oswald were alive now— 
you say he was hard up—he’d probably 
have gone to the front and settled down 
to trade out there. Numbers of men of 
the best family have done so. He'll 
no doubt think your husband’s friends 
were in the 13th Hussars, or the Guards, 
if you talk Service loud in the corridors 
after dark.” 

This idea seemed to appeal to my 
hostess. Her mind was decidedly re¬ 
lieved. When Roger joined us she 
greeted him quite gaily with, “ It’s all 
right, dear, we can have Frank and Will 
down next week. Mr. Montgomerie 
thinks it will be quite comme il fautT 

I felt sorry for Thursdon. I began 
to understand why he carried that half- 
ashamed look about him, as though he 
were not quite at home in his own house. 
Poor Roger! His people have cotton 
mills in the North somewhere, and dine 
in the middle of the day. 

“ If I were you, Thursdon,” I said, as 
he drove me back to the station on 
Monday morning, “ I’d find another 
place nearer town. Six months of this 
will give you the hump.” 

He looked as though he would have 
liked to agree with me. As it was, he 
simply laughed and called me a cockney 
of the first water and many other un¬ 
convincing things. 

It was some weeks before I saw any 
more of Thursdon. Then I ran across 
him one day in Cornhill looking the 
ghost of his former jolly self. The change 
in him fairly alarmed me. Had any¬ 
thing gone wrong? I wondered. Had 
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matrimony failed to fulfil its promise? 
The isolation of Oswalden Manor would 
be a severe trial to even such devotion 
as that of Roger and his wife. There 
was certainly a shadow on his honest 
brow that had no business to be there. 
“ I wonder if there’s a tertium quid ? ” 
I meditated as I listened to Roger’s 
listless remarks. Fanny Thursdon was 
quite charming enough to turn anybody’s 
head, and, after all, Thursdon was a good 
bit older than she, and somewhat sober 
and “ unexciting,” as I once heard a lady 
friend of mine describe her husband. 

“ Thinking of settling down at the 
Manor?” I asked, by way of making 
conversation, for Roger seemed to have 
no chat left in him. 

“ Fanny seems to have made up her 
mind to stop there,” he answered 
gloomily. “ And I don’t count nowa¬ 
days.” 

“ What do you mean, old chap ? ” I 
said. “ I believe that mouldy old place 
has given you the hump. I said it would.” 

“ It’s a-hole ! ” Thursdon burst 

out with alarming emphasis. “ Fanny’s 
got so stuck up since she’s been there, 
she’ll barely associate with the likes 
of me ”—with a harsh laugh. “ She’s 
madder on that precious ghost than ever.” 

I began to see where the trouble lay. 

“Can’t you explode the ghost?” I 
asked. “ Get someone to explode its 
hypnotic suggestion, or rats, or some¬ 
thing.” 

“Hypnotic suggestion be hanged!” 
roared Thursdon. “ Nothing in Heaven 
or Earth, or Hades would make her 
disbelieve in the vile thing. It’s eaten 
into her brain. She’s not sane on the 
point! ” 

I felt really anxious about Thursdon 
after that meeting. I was seriously 
contemplating another week-end at the 
scene of the comedy that had so tragic 
an effect on my friend, when, one morn¬ 
ing, I found a wire awaiting me from 
Thursdon. 

“Come down to-morrow,” it ran, 
* leaving for Cape Saturday. Thursdon.” 
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I went by the first available train. 
Somehow I smelt tragedy in the air. 

I scarcely recognised Roger when he 
met me at the station. He was looking 
years older—the wreck of his former 
self. 

“ Yes,” he said grimly, “ I’m off to 
the Cape by the next boat, and I go 
alone.” 

“ Leaving the wife behind ? ” I mur¬ 
mured. I felt that something more lay 
at the back of this. 

“She suggested it,” he replied. His 
voice was hoarse with suppressed misery. 
“ She told me she was sure I wanted 
a change and the voyage would 
do me good. I thought she meant to 
come too, and it seemed rather a good 
idea ; but, what do you think ? That 
same evening I overheard her telling 
that Ferdinando fellow that she hadn’t 
seen the ghost so far, but she hoped to 
do so shortly when the ‘ psychic atmo¬ 
sphere would be more propitious.’ By 
heaven ! she meant when I was out of 
he way! With my tainted presence. 
Well, I’m off on Saturday, by the Gold- 
burg Castle , and—I go for good." 

I could see he meant what he said 
and that the position was desperate. I 
sat without speaking for some minutes, 
Roger fully appreciating my silence. 

At last I spoke. 

“ I mean to try and help you out of 
this,” I said. 

Thursdon looked at me with some¬ 
thing like a flicker of hope dawning in 
his dull eyes, but he only shook his head 
with a groan. 

“ You can’t do anything,” he said. 
“ It’s no good, I’ve tried everything. I’m 
just sick of it all.” 

“ At any rate I’m going to smoke 
a pipe on it,” I said; “ and I believe, too, 
I can lay your ghost—to all practical 
purposes.” 

Something in my manner seemed to 
give him fresh hope. By the time we 
reached the Manor he was almost 
cheerful. 

I started on the ghost topic to Mrs. 


Thursdon as soon as I conveniently 
could. She confessed sadly to me that 
Sir Oswald still refused to appear to any' 
of the present members of the household, 
and darted a little glance at poor Roger 
which must have been very hurtful 
under the circumstances. 

“ I wonder,” I remarked meditatively, 
“ if it would appear to me ? My mother's 
people were Talbot’s, you know—the 
late carl was godfather to my Aunt 
Maria.” 

“ Oh, I wonder! ” she cried. “ Do try. 
Mr. Montgomerie. Sleep in the chapel 
to-night and see.” 

“ ’Pon my word, I’ve half a mind to,” 
I said. In the end it was arranged that 
an arm-chair should be placed in the 
chapel, and that I should pass the night 
there in the interests of psychology. 

“ It’s no use,” Thursdon wailed as he 
bid me good-night; “ you’ll only say you 
didn’t see anything and that’ll prove 
nothing. Your Aunt Maria may have 
made a mesalliance, or something.” 

“ I intend to see something,” was my 
retort, and I left him full of vague ap¬ 
prehensions. 

Next morning I duly appeared at the 
breakfast table wearing the air of one 
who has something painful to communi¬ 
cate. 

“ May I speak to you after breakfast 
in the library ? ” I said to Mrs. Thurs¬ 
don. “ The servants are liable to disturb 
us here, and what I have to say is of a 
private nature.” 

She looked at me with some surprise, 
and not a little fear in her eyes. 

“ What is it ? ” she said. “ Oh, do tell 
me, you look so grave ! ” 

“ It’s a grave matter,” I answered, 
hoping inwardly that she wouldn’t mis¬ 
take the remark for a pun. “The fact 
is,” I announced, when we three were 
alone in the library, “ I had a suspicion 
when I proposed to interview the ghost 
last night, and I regret to say my 
suspicion has been confirmed.” 

Fanny Thursdon gazed at me with 
wide open eyes. Roger stared stonily. 
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“You will remember two things,” I 
said, “ in connection with the legend : 
First, that Sir Oswald was importuned 
by his tailor for the price of the very 
suit he was wearing at the time of his 
death ; and secondly, that his body was 
buried fully dressed.” 

Roger’s wife nodded. Roger opened 
his mouth and said nothing. 

“ Well, on the strength of this, when 
the apparition appeared ”—I waved a^ide 
the exclamation that burst from my 
hostess—“ when the apparition appeared 
I immediately requested it to be good 
enough to take a seat, and my worst 
suspicions were confirmed, for it sat 
down cross-legged ! ” 

There was a dead silence for a moment. 
Then there came a peculiar gurgling 
sound from Thursdon’s throat. 

“ I—I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Montgomerie,” Mrs. Thursdon gasped. 

“ I had hoped to break the blow,” I 


murmured, casting a terrible warning 
glance at Thursdon, who had gone 
purple in the face. “ The truth is simply 
this, you have been living under a most 
painful misapprehension as to the ante¬ 
cedents of your—er—family ghost—of 
the spectre which you have been led to 
treat like—well—one of the family. 
Your ghost, in short, Mrs. Thursdon, so 
far from being Sir Oswald Oswalden’s, 
is simply the spirit of his grasping 
and mercenary tailor, which returns to 
bewail over the grave of the unpaid-for 
doublet and vest.” 

Let me exact the story-teller’s privilege 
of drawing a curtain over the scene that 
followed. 

The Goldburg Castle sailed without 
Roger Thursdon on the following Satur¬ 
day. At present he and his wife are living, 
as happy as a pair of turtle-doves, in a really 
nice and convenient modern residence 
in the neighbourhood of Muswell Hill. 


TWO VERSES 


I. Written in Town. 

Oh, for the country sweet and fair, 

Oh, for a rest from toil and care ; 

To sit in the shade of a leafy bower, 

Or ’neath the walls of the ruined tower ; 

Away from the town with its bustle and din, 

To sit in the peace of a country inn ; 

Away from the railway, away from the train, 
For peace for the body and rest for the brain. 

II. Written in the Country. 

Oh, for the sight of a railway now, 

To take me away from the land of the plough ; 
To sit in the office nice and warm, 

To fear not the coming of rain and storm ; 
Hearing the clatter of town again, 

Away from the mud of the country lane ; 

To live out of town may be all very nice, 

But for me, in the country two days will suffice. 
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A TALE OF COLOUR 
By ALAN FIELD 
Illustrated by Gilbert Holiday 


F rancis xavier shook a 

sinewy fist in Nature’s face, 
casting, with a desperate gesture 
of despite, his gage before the 
heedless shadows of the night, his 
challenge to the sighing winds of the 
horizon. 

It was the first outburst he had 
allowed his straining passion, a sole 
demonstration of the body, forced from 
it by the trouble of his spirit. 

The raw wound of his defeat urged 
him to take physical relief in action, but 
with an effort of will he had curbed the 
insistent impulse. 

His brown hand, clenched on the 
polo cutting-whip, burned to lash the 
quarters of his mount, inspired with 
restlessness by a magnetism which 
communicated its rider’s trouble to the 
animal, but, shifting the whalebone to 
his bridle hand, he forced himself to 
stroke the arched and straining neck. 

“ Steady, old gal,” he soothed. 
“Steady, mare. Did she feel her master’s 
fretting? Want to go hard, does she? 
Well—by heaven ! so do I.” 

He turned the bitted levin from the 
whiteness of the moonlit road on to the 
softer surface of the ride’s length, and, 
with a cry, loosed the curb, the while his 
knees lifted the mare into a racing stride. 

Under the avenue of ancient Wur 
trees, lacing their canopy of verdure 
alike in rains and heat over both road 
and ride, they sped, as though flying 
from some pursuing harm. 

Yet, as the wind of speed rushed 
cooling past, and the mere exertion 
itself relieved the man of somewhat of 
the intolerable strain, the rhythm of the 
swinging gallop formed itself into a 
cadence cruelly repeating, with alliter¬ 


ative pulsing, a name—her name of 
Cora lie Carstairs. 

It seemed, therefore, a gratuitous 
brutality of fate, forcing on him im¬ 
possibility of forgetfulness, by sending 
to meet him, a cruel coincidence on this 
of all evenings, her brother, Lieutenant 
Carstairs of the Khed Horse. 

As the young officer, driving back 
into Poona from the Kirkee Boat Club, 
crossed the great Bund Bridge, and 
swung his dog-cart round the curve by 
the Bund gardens, he met the finish of 
Xavier’s gallop as man and mare broke 
from the trees to a trot on the road 
again. 

The rider would have wished to pass 
on unnoticed, but, as the younger man 
pulled up, with a cheery hail, he could 
but stop to exchange a few words. 

“ Hillo, Xavier! ” cried the subaltern. 
“ Been playin’ polo ? Gad ! you have 
been bucketing the mare along. D’ you 
mind my coming over to your place to¬ 
morrow to see the grey stallion, when 
Smythe the Vet. is there ? What time 
’ll he turn up ? ” 

“ Early in the morning,” the civilian 
answered, “at half-past six. Yes, come 
by all means.” 

His voice sounded wearily careless, 
but he was noting with a morbid wonder 
at the pain his heart could stand, the 
likeness of the English boy to his sister, 
as the clear moon’s radiance lit up the 
former’s features. 

“ I’ll come over then, six-thirty sharp.” 
Carstairs replied. “ To - morrow’s a 
‘ Europe morning,’ no parades, so I can 
get off. But I mustn’t keep you stand¬ 
ing, or your mare will get a chill. Oh! 
I’m dining with my people to-night; 
any message—for anyone ? ” 
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The rider, self-controlled though he 
might be, could not restrain the sadness 
of his voice in answer. 

“ No—no messages from me. As you 
say, I must be moving. Good-night.” 

" Good-night, Xavier,” Carstairs called 
in reply as they parted. 

The young soldier turned an instant 
to watch the horseman vanish in the 
shadows, and then, settling down again 
to his driving, he murmured to himself, 
“ Poor old Xavier, so Coralie’s given him 
the mitten! Nothing else could make 
him look so depressed. Well, if she 
has I’m glad of it, and so will the father 
be, I expect, but Coralie will not forget 
him in a hurry. Splendid chap, Xavier, 
and all that—but, yes, but.” 

After dinner that evening at the 
Carstair’s Bungalow, when the Colonel 
had sauntered over to the Club for his 
game of Bridge, leaving Mrs. Carstairs 
placidly dozing under the drawing-room 
punkah, the brother and sister sat alone 
in the pleasant cool of the verandah 
outside. 

The bond between the two was of the 
closest, making their frank affection a 
frequent source of outsider’s amusement. 
They would dance together at official 
and private dances, and choose each 
other for partners at gymkhanas and 
games with an obvious pleasure that was 
noteworthy as being perhaps unusual. 
They persisted that a telepathic link 
held them in common knowledge of each 
other’s emotions. Now in the fragrant 
dusk of the verandah, in the warm 
silence engendering of confidences, 
Roger laid his hand in an affection 
inviting words, on his sister’s resting 

“ What is it, dear ? ” he asked softly, 
“ is it the Man ? Has he asked you ? ” 

It spoke volumes for Xavier that 
these two always spoke of him as “ The 
Man.” The keen and often merciless 
criticism of youth spares not of blame 
or praise in a candour invidious, but 
correct. 

Their distinction of him allowed an 


inference to be drawn perhaps some¬ 
what derogatory to his colleagues. 

As her brother spoke, the girl sat up 
in her wicker chair, and, with hands 
nursing a crossed knee, stared out into 
the gloom. 

She answered, almost as though 
speaking to herself, “ Yes, ‘ the Man ' 
asked me to marry him, this afternoon 
after polo, near the pavilion. He said 
that he loved me, and that I must know 
it. It was true, I have known it Then 
he asked me if I could love him, and. 
Roger—I did not know—until he spoke 
—whether I did or not, but then I 
knew. I was going to tell him that 
I knew I loved him, another second and 
my eyes would have told him, when oi 
a sudden a little black baby girl ran 
across the open in front of our seat— 
and then, Roger—I kept my eyes down 
and I refused him.” 

“ I understand, dear," her brothet 
whispered, adding, under his breath. 
“ Poor beggar ! what luck ! what accur¬ 
sed luck 1 ” . 

The girl went on, as though holding 
a brief for her dismissed lover against a 
jeering world. 

“ His mother was a native, we all 
know that, but what of it? Where is 
there a man like him ? Who is not proud 
to know him ? What has he not made 
for himself? Is there another living 
who could rise with such a bar sinister, 
from the half-blood’s heritage of stigma 
to the heights of Francis Xavier’s posi¬ 
tion and name? And yet—and yet! 
The worst is that he saw my glance at 
the child. He is so quick to under¬ 
stand. He never spoke another word, 
but rose and walked away. I watched 

him go and never spoke, and now ”_ 

she loosed her linked hands and leant 
back again—“ now it is over, all over.” 

There was a pause before Roger an¬ 
swered. When he spoke he called her 
by a pet name of their childhood’s days. 

“ Corals, dearest,” he said, “ frankly 
I would rather you did not marry him 
for just that reason, but now I believe 
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we are wrong ; Xavier is a real white 
man. I have never seen so grand a 
head on anyone. His reputation is 
second to none in the East for ability 
and power. He must be Governor some 
day. He runs the Presidency now, and 
everyone knows that he pulls the 
strings behind Bombay Castle. With 
all that he is half-caste, and I, with all 
the wish in the world to be broad¬ 
minded, had rather my sister did not 
marry him.” 

“ I am afraid that I love him, Roger, 
boysie," the girl said gently, an inter¬ 
ruption almost apologetic. 

“ Yes, Corals, that is the point. As 
you love him, I say marry him. I shall 
see him to-morrow morning. Shall I 
say a word ? ’* 

Coralie flung forward agitatedly. 

“ No! Oh no, no, Roger ! ’’ she cried, 
“ you must not—I—I must think a little 
first. Yet I cannot bear to think he is 
in distress. I shall not sleep for think¬ 
ing of his shoulders, squared, resolute, 
with recognition of his social reproach, 
when he left me to-day. You do not 
think, Roger ”—her eyes shone bright 
with apprehension—“ you do not think 
that he might do anything desperate, or 
harm to himself? ” 

Her brother’s laugh reassured, while 
it hurt her a little. “ Bless the child ! ” 
he cried, ‘‘you don’t know Xavier. How 
should a woman comprehend a brain 
like his? Why! a man like that, de¬ 
serted of gods and men, struck blind 
and become a leper, yet remains with 
his intelligence balanced and cool. 
Certes, he has had a blow of which his 
heart will carry the scar, unless you 
heal it, till his dying day, but—suicide, 
no.” 

Roger saw his sister over-wrought 
and tried to rally her by teasing. 

“ Love, love, all is vanity,” he cried. 
“ So she thought that a young man— 
Xavier’s not a day over thirty-five—- 
whom she has refused, must straight¬ 
away jump over the Bund. The vanity 
of the lady 1 Oh, Corals 1 Corals! But, 


let’s wake up the mother, I must get 
back to my quarters. I’ll see you all 
to-morrow afternoon at the Gymkhana. 

Next morning the blessed freshness 
of a cold weather dawn blew from the 
Ghats, dividing Poona from the sea, and 
held the world, not yet surrendered to 
the rising sun, in a happy gratitude for 
the after-monsoon season. 

The Honourable Mr. Francis Xavier, 
C.I.E., of the Indian Civil Service, Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay, stood bareheaded under a gold 
mohur tree in his compound at Kirkee, 
the little outlying station of Poona. 

Beside him, booted and spurred, 
talked a young Veterinary Captain of 
the Army Veterinary Department, and 
on the gravel drive in front of the two 
men a restless grey Arab stallion 
plunged and lashed his playful heels. 

The elder man was speaking in his 
crisp virile tones, the voice of a “ pukka 
Sahib.” 

“ I never heard a case of this kind 
before, Smythe,” he said ; “ are you sure 
of it as a fact ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, rather 1 ” replied the other. 
“ I have seen several instances. It is 
arrested pigmentation. That large lump 
on the neck and the smaller on the 
withers are caused by colouring fnatter, 
which would otherwise have effected 
the horse’s shade. It doesn’t affect the 
animal in the least, barring the appear¬ 
ance and the selling price therefor.” 

The Arab was getting annoyed at 
being taken from his warm stall for this 
unnecessary parading. Moreover, he 
could hear the buckets, jingling of 
breakfast, in the stables. 

He snorted and fidgeted round, 
showing clearly on his near side the 
blemishing excrescences spoken of. 

“ The grey would have been a black 
if the pigment, the colouring matter, 
had not been arrested, is that it?” 
asked the horse’s owner. 

“ That’s it,” said the Vet., “ but per¬ 
haps not black, merely a darker shade 
of grey, or even a whiter colour, I can’t 
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tell. You want me to cut the lumps 
out ? ” 

“Yes, certainly,” the civilian replied. 
“ This is an interesting subject to me. 
I should like to hear more about it. 
Will you stay and breakfast after you 
have operated ? ” 

At that moment, Roger Carstairs, in 
mufti, cantered into the compound and 
swung off his horse. 

“ Am I too late? ” he called, touching 
his topee (hat). “ Good-morning Xavier, 
morning Smythe.” 

It was etiquette that a Member of 
Council should be addressed as “ Sir ” 
by his juniors, and it was perhaps the 
only point now remaining unconquered 
by him, that the civilians and military 
of the station never, unless officially 
bound, styled Francis Xavier so. The 
one symptom of unchanged public 
opinion showing the unsurmountable 
fact of his half-caste blood. 

He nodded to the young officer’s 
salute, a friendly greeting. The latter 
could detect no signs of worry on the 
strong features, scarcely darker but of 
a different tinge than his own sun¬ 
tanned cheeks. 

The colouring was that of a French¬ 
man of the Midi, but face and figure, 
and, above all, manner, were vital with 
the Anglo-Saxon of the harder latitudes. 

Francis Xavier’s father, born in the 
country, was pure European, the son of 
a Portugese soldier of fortune, a general 
in the Peishwa’s army, and of his wife a 
Scotchwoman. With the intention of 
never returning to Europe and with the 
taking up of land ceded to him by the 
British Sirkar, this knight-errant’s son 
had married a native girl of good family, 
and their child had become a servant of 
the Crown and lover of Coralie Carstairs. 

As a sais led the Arab away to the 
stables where the slight operation was 
to take place, Francis Xavier turned to 
the soldier. 

“ There is a man waiting to see me,” 
he said; “you go and see the cutting 
done, Carstairs, if you wish, and, after¬ 


wards, if you can stay, come in with 
Symthe to breakfast.” 

“ Thanks, Xavier, I should like to,” 
Roger replied, and moved away to follow 
the horse and Vet. 

A fat Babu waited in the room of the 
Bungalow used as an office, to see the 
great civilian. 

Ganesh Indolika was a contractor 
who, among other businesses, farmed 
the tolls of the roads in the district 

Xavier could remember when this 
very Brahmin had behaved to him as 
the native would never have dared to 
do to an Englishman, however junior. 

It was probable that Mr. Indolika 
remembered those days with even more 
distinctness. 

But now, in the obsequiousness of his 
salaams, there was no trace of other 
than unctuous respect. 

The tenders for a great Government 
work, and among them one of Ganesh 
Indolika’s, were docketed and filed in 
the Poona P.W.D. offices, pending a de¬ 
cision, and the contractor was now come 
on his visit with an apparently different 
and simple object, but with the real 
desire to see if he could prejudice the 
all-powerful Mr. Xavier in his favour, or 
if he could discover any useful informa¬ 
tion bearing on the subject he had at 
heart 

The Asiatic blood in Francis Xavier 
stood him in good stead sometimes to 
discover subtleties of intention in native 
officials and others, which the blunter 
acumen of pure Europe might have 
missed. 

He saw at once through the crafty 
Babu’s idea, and made the fact of his 
having done so very clear in a few curt 
sentences. 

In no way abashed, the Brahmin de¬ 
parted to shuffle round the house to the 
servants’ quarters, where he hoped per¬ 
chance he might pick up some gossip of 
value. 

Veterinary-Captain Smythe was a 
weak man with an enthusiasm for me¬ 
chanical invention, Francis Xavier a 
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strong man with one newly conceived 
and urgent idea. 

The combination of the two minds, 
working in conversation at the break¬ 
fast table and after, evolved a theory 
which made Roger Carstairs question 
whether his ears misled him to hear 
remarks which lips had never uttered. 

“ It can’t be done,” he said to the 
Vet., as he and that professional man 
left the Civilian’s house towards mid¬ 
day. “ It can’t be done,” he repeated, 
“a perfectly mad idea. Good Lord, 
you must not try it, Smythe ; do chuck 
it, and tell Xavier that the thing is off. 
I wish that I’d never promised to keep 
my mouth shut. I don’t know how 
Xavier persuaded me for the moment 
that the idea was practical, except that 
he is Xavier and could persuade one 
that two and two make five. Oh, let’s 
go back and tell him what rot it is.” 

It was not to the least purpose that he 
protested. The imaginative Smythe 
was now so bent on attempting an 
experiment, the idea of which was im¬ 
planted in his mind by the dominant 
will power of the great civilian, that he 
hardly heard the other’s pleading. “ By 
jove, I’ll do it,” he murmured. “ Yes, I 
believe I see a method. You know the 
way the Kathiawar horse-fakers inject 
air under the skin to sell a scraggy 
beast with the appearance of a sleek 
horse ? That’s the rough idea, Carstairs. 
D’ye see ? ” 

“ No, confound you, man, I don’t,” 
groaned the other. 

“ It can be done I’m certain,” the 
enthusiast continued. “ Painful, perhaps, 
but he won’t mind that. I’ll inject 
something under the cuticle to destroy 
the brown pigment and then white 
matter to fill the vesicals and minute 
veins of the skin. It will be done piece 
by piece. A failure at first, I daresay, 
but that does not matter. He wants 
me to try it on him. What a glorious 
chance. I’ll make my name, Carstairs, 
you shall see.” 

“ Oh, don’t worry about that, my 


son,” the soldier replied. “ If you dis¬ 
figure Xavier, or kill him—and you will 
do both—you will make more of a name 
than you will like. For any sake give 
up the idea.” 

He might as well have petitioned 
the sun to cease shining, and it was 
with a feeling of bewildered desperation 
that he parted from the obsessed 
Veterinary. 

Roger Carstairs spent a wretched 
week. He had given his word to 
Xavier to keep in confidence the 
suggested experiment, of which he had 
only a rough notion of the main idea 

He understood that the civilian was 
about to allow his body to be used as 
the object of an attempt to change the 
skin colouring. 

The motive was easy for Roger to 
understand, and, as he looked at his 
sister Cor die during those wretched 
days and thought of the fantastic folly 
of her lover’s intention, he felt alter¬ 
nately a longing to shake her, and a 
desire to bang his own head on the 
floor with helplessness. 

On a memorable Saturday he deter¬ 
mined to make an appeal to Xavier to 
stop his ridiculous scheme, and, meeting 
the civilian in Poona, he somewhat in¬ 
advisedly seized the occasion to blurt 
out his opinion and request. 

As he might have expected, he got 
snubbed for his pains, and, angry and 
sore, he went on to his father’s bunga¬ 
low to try and console himself by 
quarrelling with Coralie, the cause of all 
this trouble, of this uncanny responsi¬ 
bility loaded on to his young shoulders. 

He found his sister in a mood of 
April, half-crying and half-laughing. She 
thrust a note into his hand begging him 
to go at once to Mr. Xavier and give 
him the letter. 

“ What is it, Corals ? ” said her sur¬ 
prised brother. “ Are you going to 
have him after all ? ” 

“ Oh, Roger dear, yes, I love him so! ’’ 
the girl replied. “ Go and give him the 
note, he will understand.” 
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She kissed him hurriedly and went to 
her room. 

Left alone, Roger cut a gleeful figure 
of the cake walk, filled with relief at the 
prospect of a happy ending to his 
perplexity. 

With this letter of Coralie’s he could 
insist on Xavier giving up the notion of 
yielding himself to Smythe’s scientific 
cranks. 

Indeed, Xavier would be the first to 
laugh at the wildness of the idea, born 
of his own exaggerated bitterness. 

Leaving the house, Roger flung into 
his trap and drove rapidly along the 
road towards Kirkee. 

On the way he was stopped by a 
courteously beckoning Brahmin, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Ganesh 
Indolika. 

The Babu wanted a private word, he 
said, with theyoungofficer, and obtained it. 

Ten minutes later Roger was spin¬ 
ning along the tree-shaded highway, 
while the fat Indolika sat behind beside 
the sais. 

Roger was very angry. For the first 
time in his life he had been offered a 
bribe. 

Ganesh Indolika, incapable of under¬ 
standing the Western point of view, had 
committed this folly in his intense desire 
of obtaining information about Mr. 
Xavier’s intention with regard to the 
great contract. He believed that the 
young subaltern might be amenable to 
a gilded inducement to give the much 
wanted news. 

Every native in the Stationality knew 
of the civilian’s love for Coralie Car- 
stairs. What, indeed, is hidden from the 
gossipmongery of the Bazaars ? 

Indolika believed then that no better 
source of information than Lieutenant 
Carstairs could be found, and, with 
ignorance of his unwisdom, born of 
knowledge of his own kind and their 
ways, he offered the furious officer a 
handsome present of rupees for value 
received in news. 

Carstairs did not show his indigna¬ 


tion. He hardly knew how to restrain 
himself from knocking down the olea¬ 
ginous Babu, but, as the thought of a 
better retaliation flashed through his 
mind, he checked the impulse. 

He begged the native, nothing loth, 
to jot his offer down on paper, and to 
then mount into his dog-cart. 

“ Get into my trap, Indolika Sahib,” 
he said, and chuckled inwardly at the 
double meaning. 

“He would,” he said, “drive Mr. 
Indolika to the civilian’s house and 



“ HE WAS STOI'PED BY A COURTEOUSLY BECKONING BRAHMIN.’* 

there obtain for him the information so 
urgently wished.” 

His real intent was to consult Xavier on 
on the best way of exposing the Brahmin, 
and of handing him over to the police. 

When they reached the house Roger 
hurried inside, leaving the Babu waiting 
without. 

A servant told the young officer that 
his master was very busy for the 
moment in the office, but that Smythe 
Sahib was also waiting in the smaller 
room. Would he, too, care to wait there ? 

Assenting to the suggestion, and smil¬ 
ing to think of Smythe’s coming disap¬ 
pointment, Roger was shown into a 
little side room. 
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There sat the Veterinary, and, in 
front of him, an eccentric contrivance of 
steel and rubber pipes resembling a 
needle bath from a Hydropathic. 

“ Oh, help! ” cried Carstairs as he 
entered, pretending to start back, 
“ what’s that infernal machine ? ” 

“ That is the invention, the invention, 
Carstairs,” explained Smythe, rising. 
“ That is the result of my labours. I 
am waiting for Mr. Xavier now to begin 
the first experiment” 

“ The deuce you are,” replied the 
soldier. “ Well, you can pack it up and 
give it away, for it won’t be wanted.” 

“ What ! not wanted ! ” almost 
screamed the inventor. “ Why ? How ? 
What?" 

“ Xavier will come to his senses ; he 
won’t be done when he hears what I 
have to tell him,” Carstairs replied. 

“ Oh, yes, he will,” asserted the other. 
“ He has made up his mind and does 
not change.” 

“ He will change this time, at any 
rate,” retorted Roger. “ D’ye think I’m 
going to let my brother-in-law turn 
himself into a subject for your contrap¬ 
tions ? Not much.” 

“ Your brother-in-law! Miss Carstairs 
and Mr. Xavier,” cried the Veterinary. 

“Exactly, that’s how the land lies, 
my boy,” exulted Roger. “ You see it’s 
all off. But don’t take it too much to 
heart. For a few rupees you can bribe 
a bazaar coolie to let you make him all 
the colours of the rainbow. Bribe ! Oh, 
my hat I ” 

He staggered back, almost dumb with 
a glorious ecstasy of revelation. 

The word “ bribe ” had suggested it; 
he gripped Smythe’s arm. “ Tell me 
quick,” he hissed, “ what were you going 
to do to Xavier to-day ? Quick.” 

“ Ow, let go my arm, Carstairs, you 
hurt! ” cried the startled Smythe. 
“Just to inject white pigment under 
a square inch or two of the skin, that’s 
all. A preliminary test merely. I got 
the colouring from a white buffalo. 
What’s on earth the matter?” 


Roger had seized him round the neck 
in an embrace of joy, and was rocking 
to and fro in the enjoyment of the 
moment. 

“ Smythe, darling Smythe,” he gasped, 
“ I’ve got a substitute for you to work 
on, a beautiful bounding black fat sub¬ 
stitute. How is the trick of your 
machine worked ? Tell me, my only 
love.” 

The Veterinary, with an air of dejec¬ 
tion, explained that the victim had 
merely to sit in a chair in the centre of 
the surrounding bars of the machine, 
which then closed and held him firm 
and motionless. 

That was the essence of the experi¬ 
ment, that the person operated on 
should be motionless, or else the pig¬ 
ment might get unequally distributed, 
and the result be consequently mottling 
and imperfect. 

A hypodermic syringe then came 
into play, and injected the colouring 
matter into whatever part of the body 
was desired. 

“ Perfect! quite heavenly,” murmured 
Roger, listening. “ This will kill me, I 
know it will. Now I’m going to bring 
a patient in for you.” 

He hurriedly told Smythe about the 
bribe offered to him that morning, and 
how the Babu was even now waiting 
outside to hand over notes in return for 
expected information, and, having then 
explained his happy idea of revenge, 
darted out of the house to bring in the 
unsuspecting Ganesh Indolika. 

“ I’ll teach the beggar to bribe a 
British officer,” he said to Smythe, who 
grinned appreciatively. 

Floatingly smirking, the rotund Babu 
entered the little room and said an 
English “Good-morning" to the Vet¬ 
erinary. 

Perhaps, he thought, this Englishman 
also would want a cut at the douceur of 
rupees. 

“ Here we are, Indolika Sahib,” said 
Carstairs, immobile of face. “ Be very 
quiet or we shall be heard. See that 
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arrangement, that mechanism ? This is 
a kind of telephone. Even now Xavier 
Sahib is settling the contract question 
in his office. If you sit on that stool 
and place your face in that little leather 
mask you will hear everything that goes 
on in the office.” 

The native was all anxiety to sit, but 
the two young Englishmen restrained 
him a moment 

“ You’ve heard of electricity and all 
that, 1 expect?” continued Carstairs, and 
the Brahmin nodded affirmatively. 
“ Well, it’s necessary for the current to 
run round, and all that and so forth, so 
if you sit now, Smythe Sahib will adjust 
these little bars—conductors they are 
—round you, and then all you have 
to do is to put your head in that 
face thing and listen. Quite simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Oh, quite, Sahib, quite verree easy,” 
said the Babu, seating himself. 

In a moment the rods were round 
him and he sat motionless, smiling. 

At that instant Roger’s ear caught 
the sound of Xavier’s footsteps in the 
room beyond. 

“Shove on the mask, Smythe,” he 
said sharply, in French, “and inject the 
stuff—not over-much.” 

He turned, hurrying out to intercept 
Xavier from entering the room, and, as 
he went, he saw the Babu complacently 
place his head in the leather mask. 

Smythe from behind his back pro¬ 
duced a syringe, and cried in French to 
Carstairs disappearing, “ Where shall I 
inject ?” 

“ Oh, on the neck, only an inch or 
90,” replied Roger in the same language. 

He was just in time to prevent Xavier 
from entering. He handed his sister’s 
note to the stern-faced Government 
official, and watched his expression 
change from rigid sadness to one of 
happy incredulous delight. 

“You know what she says?” Xavier 


cried at length, gripping the younger 
man’s hand. 

“ Yes, and I congratulate Coralie on 
her sense, and you on your luck, if you’ll 
allow me, Sir,” replied Roger, smiling, 
acknowledging in the “Sir” his aban¬ 
donment, in the case, of racial prejudice. 
Then discord burst into their presence 
from the little inner room. A tornado 
of cries, curses, sobs and howling, pre¬ 
ceded an extraordinary spectacle. 

Ganesh Indolika, his puggari cast off, 
with bare shaven crown, from which 
hung his one long black tress of hair, 
panting and crying rushed on them. 

His hands beat the air, and his eyes 
starting from his head squinted horribly 
at his nose. At his nose—his new 
nose! A white European nasal organ 
stood out from his dark face, and, at the 
sight, Roger collapsed utterly. His 
mirth overcame him, and he fell writh¬ 
ing in a chair. Smythe from behind 
the raving, weeping Babu, explained to 
the prostrate soldier. 

“ He struggled so, Carstairs, that the 
thing got in his nose and I pressed the 
syringe. It’s awful! Look at him ! ” 

Then Xavier understood, and if a 
strong man can have hysterics, the 
seizure which held him then was an 
attack of that feminine complaint 

All the pain of his life and relief of 
the present came out in that mighty 
outburst of merriment, blessed, blessed 
laughter. 

And of Ganesh Indolika? 

That wily would-be suborner of 
English honesty vanished from the ken 
of the Poona district. 

It may be that he has learnt his 
lesson, and that, with dyed olfactory 
organ, he somewhere conducts a 
righteous, uncorrupting intercourse with 
his fellow-men, but he has nothing 
further to do with this account of the 
' happy ending of Francis Xavier’s love 
affair. 
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THE TURQUOISE ORNAMENT 

By ITO YAMA 
Illustrated by fean Courtenay 


B Y mysterious means an old man 
had got into the Palace. No 
one could tell how. He had 
reached even the very door of 
the throne room before anyone dis¬ 
covered him. But there the two soldiers 
who guarded the door seized him—just 
as he tried to enter the sacred chamber. 
“ The Emperor sleeps! ” 

The soldiers said this in a fierce 
whisper. They did not wish to hurt 
the old man. His mysterious presence 
there and then, and his appearance in¬ 
tensified that feeling. His head was 
shaved as bald as the face of a maiden. 
But his grey eyebrows stood out fiercely, 
and his eyes gleamed from beneath like 
a fox’s under a bush. His face looked 
as wrinkled as a lake in the March wind. 
He held up his hands to defend himself, 
and they were like brown withered leaves 
on the ends of two bare branches. His 
age belonged to countless years. No 
wonder the soldiers felt afraid, or that 
they wished to conciliate him, even while 
they dreaded making any noise. 

“ Who are you ? ” they asked in a 
terrified whisper. 

The old man drew his ragged cloak 
tight and folded his arms, to keep the 
tattered thing about him. 

“ I will tell that only to the Emperor,” 
he answered. 

The guards looked at each other in 


terror. “ We shall lose our heads if we 
admit him,” they said. 

“ No. You will be rewarded,” de¬ 
clared the old man. 

“ But the Emperor sleeps,” said they. 

“ He is sad. I come to cheer him.” 

The old man went forward. He had 
put his hand upon the door. But the 
soldiers, though fearing him, yet feared 
the consequences more. They seized 
him violently. 

“ It is death to disturb him,” they 
whispered. 

They tried to draw him away. But 
to their surprise the door opened, and 
Amako, favourite of the Emperor, stood 
beside it. 

The old man bowed low before this 
richly dressed noble. 

Amako, with a look of terror, swiftly 
drew his silk robes about him. He 
stared at the old man. 

“ Wonderful! ” he whispered, awe¬ 
stricken. “ The Emperor, awakened 
from strange dreams, bade me seek a 
magician who promised him happiness. 
And lo ! I find on the threshold this 
strange old man ! Who are you ? ” 

“ The Emperor’s slave,” answered the 
stranger, with a smile and a cunning 
gleam from his fox-like eyes. 

Amako shuddered. Then turning 
inwards he said :— 

“ Follow me.” 
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He led the old man into the chamber,to 
the foot of the high-placed golden throne. 

There sat Yoritimo, the greatest of all 
the ancient Emperors of Japan, who had 
fought so hard against might and against 
right to win that throne. He had gained 
the thing that should make him happy. 
Yet he looked unhappy : he looked sad. 
Bright colours fluttered around him: 
lords and ladies in glittering robes, 
which threw beautiful rainbow hues 
upon the shining marble of the walls 
and columns. As if in weariness he had 
allowed his head to droop until his chin 
rested on the golden arm of his throne, 
and he looked sadly upon the gay groups 
of courtiers moving about him. 

Amako stood silently by. Then he 
ventured to speak. 

“ Son of Heaven,” said he, bowing low. 

The Emperor’s eyes slowly turned 
upon him. 

“ Have you found him ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

“ Look! ” 

The old man had thrown himself at 
full length under the Emperor’s eyes, 
saying in a high-pitched voice:— 

“ Son of Heaven ! I am your slave, 
the dust at your feet. I prostrate myself 
before the Son of Heaven.” 

The courtiers stared. 

The Emperor roused himself. His 
eyes shone with an eager light. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked quickly. 

“ I am Shikano, a poor magician, who 
gives his life in your service.” 


“ A magician! Amako,” he cried 
triumphantly, “ my dream was true.” 

Amako shuddered. 

“ I tremble for your majesty,” he said, 
staring at the old man. 

“Raise him,” commanded the Emperor. 

Two courtiers lifted the old man to his 
feet. He stood in front of the throne. 

“ Why do you come ? ” 

“To bring you happiness.” 

The Emperor leaned back in his 
throne and smiled sadly. 

“ Old man,” said he, “ you cannot 
bring me what is already here.” 

The old man bowed low. 

“The Son of Heaven,” said he, “wishes 
to test me. I answer: did not the 
weariness of life overcome your majesty 
but a moment ago ? You said to 
Amako: ‘ My empire is great, my 

subjects many, my riches untold; I have 
all this, and I have not happiness.’” 

The Emperor sighed. 

“You say the truth. I have gained 
all things and I am not happy. In 
weariness of spirit I fell into slumber 
here upon my throne of gold and dreamed 
—oh ! I have dreamed such things ! 
I dreamed a magician sought to trans¬ 
form me into a strange shape. He 
sought to enter my very soul under 
pretence of bringing me happiness. 
Amako feared for me when I bade him 
seek this phantom-” 

“Son of Heaven,” put in the old man, 
“ your mood shall be your remedy. A life 
of fighting leaves no time for love-” 
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“ What ? ’’ 

“ I mean that your crown lacks a 
jewel.” 

“ A jewel! Is not my crown com¬ 
plete ? ” 

The old man bowed humbly. 

“ It is not complete: it lacks the 
turquoise ornament.’’ 

“ The turquoise ornament! ’’exclaimed 
the Emperor in anger. 

The courtiers around, as they heard 
this, drew closely together in an excited 
group, staring at the old man and the 
Emperor. 

“ Can this be true ? ” said Yoritimo. 

He lifted up his arms and took the 
crown from his head. He rested the 
precious thing upon the golden arm of 
the throne. Then he stared down upon 
it, and in the heart of the glittering 
jewels that covered it, he detected a 
vacant place. 

“ The turquoise is lost I ” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

But Amako and the other courtiers 
looked on in terror; they feared the 
consequences of this astounding mishap. 

The Emperor’s face became angry, 
yet full of sorrow. 

“ Oh ! ” he cried, “ my dreams were 
not false. I dreamed that the magician 
entered my soul under pretext of 
cheering it, but he brought there instead 
tortures beyond bearing.” He turned 
upon the mysterious old man, and cried : 
“ Is this your magic P ” 


The old man bowed humbly, smiled 
cunningly, and said :— 

“ I have found the malady—shall I 
find the remedy ? ” 

“ Your life shall depend upon that. 
What says your magic now ? ” 

The answer took away the breath of 
all present:— 

“ My magic says that in this the 
master shall obey his slave.” 

A cry of anger came from Amako. 

“ Dog I ” he exclaimed, outraged at the 
old man’s audacity. And he motioned to 
the soldiers to remove this foolish slave. 

But the Emperor said :— 

“ Stay, Amako. No magic can harm 
me. I cannot be made more unhappy 
than I am. I will give this slave his 
wish. Speak on.” 

The old man raised his head and 
looked steadily before him. His eyes 
now gleamed from out of their deep, 
dark sockets like two bright far-off stars 
in a black sky. He crossed his arms 
upon his breast and said :— 

“ The Son of Heaven will obey his 
slave and will sail in the boat upon the 
sacred lake within the walls of this royal 
Palace.” 

The Emperor looked down upon him 
suspiciously. 

“ Is this all your magic ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ Then let the royal boat,” commanded 
the Emperor, “ be made ready with all 
the rowers-” 
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“ The rowers must be chosen by me,” 
put in the old man quickly. 

“ It shall be so,” agreed Yoritimo. 

He came down from his throne and 
led the way out of the Palace to the 
sacred lake. The courtiers followed. 
But the mysterious old man suddenly 
disappeared. 

When the Emperor came to the brink 
of the lake he found the royal boat 
ready, and in the boat sat twenty virgins, 
with beautiful long black hair and lovely 
forms and shapely limbs ; and they were 
arrayed in silver nets instead of ordinary 
robes. Each maiden held an oar, and 
all the twenty oars were made of ebony 
inlaid with gold. 

No one could find the old magician. 
But the Emperor, true to his promise 
that he would sail upon the sacred lake, 
stepped into the boat. As he did so he 
could not help noticing the beauty of the 
young girl who sat behind all the others 
in the stern and seemed to be their 
leader. The Emperor sat behind her, 
and looking at her dark hair his heart 
leaped—for binding the shining black 
folds he saw the turquoise ornament lie 
had lost from his crown. 

Now, instead of hurling a command of 
death at the delinquent he found a 
strange pleasure in wishing that this 
beautiful girl should never lose an orna¬ 
ment which so became her. And he sat 
and kept silence. 

The maidens drew back their oars, the 


royal boat glided from the shore, and 
the voyage in search of happiness was 
begun. As they rowed the twenty 
virgins sang a sweet melody ; and as 
they bent, rowing about hither and 
thither, the Emperor watched them, and 
his heart became released from all care. 
His gaze roamed round the charming 
scene, but ever returned to the young 
girl who was the leader, and a feeling 
which he had never known, a feeling of 
humility, of worship, possessed his heart. 
Never had he known before any feeling 
except proud superiority over all the 
world. But now he wished to throw 
himself in adoration at the feet of this 
simple virgin. 

He could not restrain an impulse to 
take her in his arms. He leaned for¬ 
ward. 

As if she had read his thoughts she 
bent lower over her oar to avoid his 
embrace. And as she bent so low, the 
long dark strands of her hair slipped 
around her and became entangled with 
the silver network which clothed her. It 
interfered with her rowing, and the 
Emperor with his own hands tried to 
free the entangled strands. But his 
hands trembled, and by an unhappy 
movement he disturbed the turquoise 
ornament. It slipped from its place, fell 
into the lake and sank out of sight. He 
did not see this because the beauty of 
the wearer absorbed his attention, and 
he had forgotten the ornament. 
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But she ceased rowing, and the other 
nineteen maidens stopped also and 
rested on their oars. The boat stood 
still upon the lake at the spot where the 
turquoise ornament had sunk into the 
water. 

“ Why will ye not row ? ” asked 
Yoritimo of the maidens. 

“ Our leader has ceased rowing,” they 
replied. 

“ Why do you cease ? ” he asked in 
gentleness of the maiden he adored. 

“ My ornament of turquoise has fallen 
into the water and I dare not row.” 

“ Dare not ?" 

“ Nay.” 

“ What power do you fear ? ” 

“ I know not what power. I know 
that my doom is to follow the turquoise, 
and I must soon bid you farewell.” 

And from the eyes of the maiden 
tears began to fall. 

Now it was that Yoritimo felt pain 
and sorrow. At once he knew that 
never before had he been unhappy. All 
his life had been a dull content. But 
now the anguish and darkness covered 
his soul. And he said sorrowfully:— 

“ If your doom is to sink beneath 
these waters, maiden, so shall be mine ; 
for I will follow you to the underworld 
and my spirit shall adore yours for all 
eternity.” 

No reply came from the weeping 
virgin. 

Then a sudden suspicion roused the 
Emperor’s anger. 


“ You are in the power of the magician 
who sent you. He shall die! ” 

“ No 1 Blame him not, O Son of 
Heaven. Let me pass from your sight, 
forgotten.” 

The virgin dropped her oar, and 
leaned over the side of the boat to 
throw herself into the lake. 

“ Only if the turquoise be saved can I 
be saved. The turquoise is lost and so 
it is with me. Farewell! ” 

At that moment a mysterious stupor 
came upon Yoritimo. He saw her put 
white hands on the edge of the boat to 
spring over the side, but could not 
move to prevent her. When at last he 
came to himself he leaped towards her. 
But the stupor had held him too 
long. He saw her form slowly sink 
down beneath the surface of the water, 
on the spot where the turquoise had 
sank. 

“ Oh! ” he groaned ; “ this is my 
dream again. The magician stole into 
my soul, cheered me for a time, then left 
my soul tortures without name 1 ” 

Between the despair of losing her and 
the hope of saving her, he leaped into 
the lake. 

When the ripples and circles cleared 
away, the nineteen virgins, looking over 
the side into the water, could see the 
form of the maiden far below, and that 
of Yoritimo striving to sink more 
rapidly in order to catch her. 

Suddenly the magician, Shikano, ap¬ 
peared in a boat beside the virgins. 
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“Fear not,” said he, “Yoritimo loves 
her truly ; both shall be happy.’’ 

At that moment the Emperor rose 
out of the water, holding closely to his 
breast the form of the virgin who had 
sought death. 

He clambered into the boat, then 
sank down unconscious. They took 
her from his arms, and the magician set 
to work with his skill and medicines to 
bring the two back to life. 

Soon there were good signs. 

“ But,” said the magician, “ one thing 
only will make them live ; I must seek 
i herb which grows at the bottom of the 
ake.” 

He quietly slipped into the water. 

In his absence the Emperor opened 
lis eyes ; at the same moment the eyes 
if the maiden opened and met his. 
\nd she knew then that she was the 
leloved of the Emperor ; and he knew 
hat he was beloved of her. 

“ But woe, woe ! ” cried the maiden, 
my doom is still to lie at the bottom 
if the lake with the turquoise ornament; 
and unless that be found, I am but a 
lost spirit.” 

The Emperor took her hand. 

“ I defy all the gods of darkness to 
take you to the underworld.” 

" Nay, there henceforth I must dwell,” 
she cried sadly. 

“ Not so,” cried a voice. 

They looked and beheld the old 
magician emerge from the lake. As if 


his body possessed no deterrent weight 
he lightly sprang into the boat. 

“ Know, O Son of Heaven,” he said ; 
“ that the loss and the sinking of the 
turquoise ornament was the work of the 
Unseen. How else should you know 
that life is not life unless this maiden be 
near your heart ? ” 

“ True, magician,” sadly returned the 
Emperor. “ I cannot live without her. 
Therefore must we die together ; for 
the unseen powers will demand her of 
me unless the turquoise be found.” 

The magician lightly touched the 
head of the maiden. 

“ See,” he said, “ she must have sunk 
on the exact spot where the ornament 
lay. And lying prone at the bottom of 
the lake, her hair was tossed about and 
around the turquoise which became en¬ 
tangled with the raven strands and rose 
to light and life with her.” 

They looked and saw that the tur¬ 
quoise indeed now again shone in her 
hair. None had observed the magician’s 
deft act of restoring the jewel which he 
had brought from the deep. 

Yoritimo drew the virgin to his breast. 

“ Have I cheered your heart, () Son 
of Heaven ? ” asked the magician. 

“I have found happiness,” the Emperor 
vouchsafed to reply. 

Then the nineteen virgins bent over 
their oars of ebony inlaid with gold, 
singing their sweet melody as they rowed 
to the shore. 
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By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 
Illustrated by Charles R. Sykes 


I T was a cold night. Rain had been 
falling steadily not only for hours 
but days—the ground was satu¬ 
rated. As I walked along the 
country lane, the slush splashed over 
my boots and trousers. To my left 
was a huge stone wall, behind which I 
could see the nodding heads of firs, and 
through them the wind was rushing, 
making a curious whistling sound— 
now loud, now soft, roaring and gently 
murmuring. The sound fascinated me. 
I fancied it might be the angry voice of 
a man and the plaintive pleading of a 
woman, and then a weird chorus of 
unearthly beings, of grotesque things 
that stalked along the Cornish moors, 
and crept from behind huge boulders. 

Nothing but the wind was to be 
heard. I stood and listened to it. I 
could have listened for hours, for I felt 
in harmony with my surroundings— 
lonely. The moon showed itself at 
intervals from behind the scudding 
clouds and lighted up the open land¬ 
scape to my left. A gaunt hill covered 
with rocks, some piled up pyramid- 
ically, others strewn here and there; a 


few trees with naked arms tossing about 
and looking distressfully slim beside the 
more stalwart boulders ; a sloping field 
or two, a couple of level ones, crossed 
by a tiny path, and the lane where I 
stood. The scenery was desolate—not 
actually wild, but sad and forlorn, and 
the spinney by my side lent an addi¬ 
tional weird aspect to the place which 
was pleasing to me. 

Suddenly I heard a sound—a familiar 
sound enough at other times, but at 
this hour and in this place everything 
seemed different. A woman was com¬ 
ing along the road—a woman in a dark 
cloak with a basket under her arm, and 
the wind was blowing her skirts about 
her legs. 

I looked at the trees. One singu¬ 
larly gaunt and fantastic one appalled 
me. It had long, gnarled arms, and 
two of them ended in bunches of twigs 
like hands—yes, they were exactly like 
hands—huge, murderous looking hands, 
with bony fingers. The moonlight 
played over and around me—I was 
bathed in it—I had no business to be 
on the earth—my proper place was in 
the moon—I no longer thought it—I 
knew it. The woman was close at 
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hand. She stopped at a little wicket 
gate leading into the lane skirting the 
north walls of the spinney. I felt 
angry ; what right had she to be there, 
interrupting my musings with the 
moon ? The tree with the human 
hands appeared to agree with it. I 
saw anger in the movements of its 
branches—anger which soon blazed 
into fury as they gave a mighty bend 
towards her as if longing to rend her in 
pieces. 

I followed the woman, and the wind 
howled louder and louder through those 
rustling leaves. 

How long I scrambled on I do not 
know. As soon as the moonlight left 
me, I fell into a kind of slumber—a 
delicious trance—broken by nothing 
save the murmurings of the wind and 
the sighing and groaning of the winds— 
sweeter music I never heard. Then 
came a terrible change—the charm of 
my thoughts was broken, I awoke 
from my reverie. 

A terrific roar broke on my ears and 
a perfect hurricane of rain swept 
through the woods. I crept cold and 
shivering beneath the shelter of the 
trees. To my surprise a hand fell on 
my shoulder; it was a man, and like 
myself he shivered. 

“ Who are you ? ” he whispered in a 
strangely hoarse voice. “ Who are 
you ? Why are you here ? ” 

“ You wouldn’t believe me if I told 
you,” I replied, shaking off his grasp. 

“ Well—tell me, for God’s sake, 
man ! ” He was frightened, trembling 
with fright. Could it be the storm, or 
was it—was it those trees ? I told him 
then and there why I had trespassed— 
I was fascinated—the wind, and the 
trees had led me thither. 

“ So am I,” he whispered, “ I am 
fascinated ! It is a long word but it 
describes my sentiments. What did 
the wind sound like ? ” 


I told him. He was a poor, common 
man, and had no poetical ideas—the 
wildly romantic had never interested 
him—he was but an ignorant labouring 
man. 

“ Sounded like sighing, groaning and 
so on ? ” he asked, shifting uneasily 
from one foot to another. He was 
cold, horribly cold. “ Was that all ? ” 

“ Yes, of course ! Why ask ? ” I 
replied. Then I laughed. This stupid, 
sturdy son of toil had been scared; to 
him the sounds had been those of his 
Cornish bogies—things he had dreaded 
in his infancy. I told him so. He 
didn’t like to hear me make fun of 
him ; he didn’t like my laugh, and he 
persisted : “ Was that all you heard ? ” 

Then I grew impatient and asked 
him to explain what he meant. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I thought I heard 
a scream—a cry ! Just as if someone 
had jumped out on someone else and 
taken them unawares ! Maybe it was 
the wind—only the wind ! but it had 
an eerie sound.” 

The man was nervous. The storm 
had frightened away whatever wits he 
may have possessed. 

“ Come, let us be going,” I said, 
moving away in the direction of the 
wall. I wanted to find a new exit, I 
was tired of paths. 

The man kept close to me. I could 
hear his teeth chatter. Accidentally I 
felt his hand brush against mine ; his 
flesh was icy cold. He gave a cry as if 
a snake had bitten him. Then the 
truth flashed through me—the man 
was mad; his terror, his strange man¬ 
ner of showing it, and now this sudden 
shrinking from me, revealed it all—he 
was mad : the moon and trees had 
done their work. 

“ I’m not going that way,” he said 
“ Come along with me; I want to see 
which of the trees it was that cried ! ” 
His voice was changed, he seemed 
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suddenly to have grown stranger. 
There was no insanity in his tone now, 
but I knew the cunning of the insane, 
and I feared to anger him, so I ac¬ 
quiesced. What an idea ! One of the 
trees had cried; did he mean the 
wind ? He grew sullen when I jeered 
at him. He led me to a little hollow 
in the ground, and I noticed the prints 
of several feet in the wet mud; then I 
saw something which sent the cold 
blood to my heart—a woman bathed 
in blood lay before me. Somehow she 
was familiar to me. I looked again— 
then again. Yes ! there was the dark 
shawl, the basket, broken it was true, 
with the contents scattered, but it was 
the same basket; it was the woman I 
had seen coming down the road. 

“ My God ! Whatever is this ? ” 
the man by my side spoke. He 
swayed backwards and forwards on his 
feet, his face white and awful in the 
moonlight—he was sick with terror. 
“ Oh, God ! it is horrible ! horrible l ” 
Then with a sudden earnestness and a 
crafty look in his eyes he bent over her. 
“ Who is it ? ” he cried. “ Who is the 
poor wretch ? ” I saw him peer into 
her face, but he didn’t touch her—he 
dreaded the blood. Then he started 
back, his eyes filled with such savage¬ 
ness as I had never seen in any man’s 
before; he looked a devil—he was a 
devil. “ It’s my wife ! ” he shrieked. 
“ My wife! ” His voice fell and 
turned into what sounded like a 
sob. “ It’s Mary ! She was coming 
back to St. Ives. It was her cry ! 
There—see it—confound you ! You 
have it on your arm—your coat— 
it is all ‘ over you ! ” He raised his 
hand to strike me ; the moonlight fell 
on it—a great coarse hand, and I 
noticed with a thrill of horror a red 
splash on it—it was blood ! The man 
was a murderer ! He had killed her, 
and with all the cunning of the mad¬ 


man was trying to throw the guilt 
on me. 

I sprang at him with a cry of despair. 
He kicked, bit, and tried to tear my 
arms from his neck ; but somehow I 
seemed to have ten times my usual 
strength. And all the while we strug¬ 
gled a sea of faces waved to and fro, 
peering down at us from the gaunt 
trees above. 

He gave in at length ; and I held 
him no longer with the iron grip, and 
help came in the shape of a policeman. 

The man seemed to grasp the 
situation easily. There had been a 
murder, the man whom I had secured 
was known to him. He was a labour¬ 
ing man, of unsteady habits ; he had 
been drinking, had met and quarrelled 
with his wife. The rest was to be seen 
in the ghastly heap before us. 

The wretch had no defence, he 
seemed dazed, and eyed the blood¬ 
stains on his face and clothes in a stupid 
kind of way. 

I slipped five shillings into the 
policeman’s hand when we parted. 
He thanked me and pocketed the 
money; he knew his position and mine 
too—I was a gentleman and a very 
plucky one at that. So I thought as I 
walked back to my rooms, yet I lay 
awake and shuddered as visions of the 
nodding heads of trees rose before me, 
and from without, across the silent 
rows of houses, lanes and fields, there 
rose and fell again the wailing of a 
woman—of a woman in distress. 

II. 

The murder in the spinney was an 
event in St. Ives ; the people were un¬ 
used to such tragedies, and it afforded 
them conversation *or many weeks. 
The evidence against the husband was 
conclusive, he had been caught red- 
handed, he was an habitual drunkard, 
and he paid the penalty for his crime 
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in the usual manner. I left St. Ives ; 
I had seen enough of Cornwall, and 
thirsted for life in London once more, 
yet often at night, the sighing of the 
wind in the trees sounded in my ears 
and bid me visit them once more. 
One day as I was sitting by my fire with 
a pile of magazines by my side, taking 
life easily, for I had nothing to do but 
kill time, my old friend Frank Wedmore 
looked me up. We had been at Clifton 
together in the far off eighties, and he 
was the only friend of the old set of 
whom I had lost sight. 

He had not altered so much, in spite 
of a moustache and a fair sprinkling of 
white hairs. I should have known him 
had I met him anywhere. He was 
wearing a Chesterfield coat, very spruce 
and smart, and his face was red with 
healthy exercise. 

“ How are you, old chap ? ” he 
exclaimed, shaking hands in the hearty 
fashion of true friendship. I winced, 
for he had strong hands. 

“ Oh, fit enough,” I said, “ but a bit 
bored. But you—well, you look just 
the same, and fresh as a daisy.” I 
gave him the easy chair. 

“ Oh, I’m first rate—plenty of work. 
I’m a journalist, you know. Plenty of 
grind, but I’m taking a bit of holiday. 
You look pale. Your eyes are bad ? ” 

I told him they got strained if I read 
much. 

“ I daresay you will think me mad,” 
he went on, “ but I’m going to ask you 
rather a curious question. I remember 
you used to be fond of ghosts and all 
sorts of queer things.” 

I nodded. We had many such dis¬ 
cussions in my study at school. 

“ Well, I am a member of the 
Psychical Research Society.” 

I smiled doubtfully. “Well, you 
can’t say they have discovered much. 
The name is high-sounding, but nothing 
beyond.” 


“ Never mind. Some day, perhaps, 
we shall show the public that at present 
it is only in the early stages of investi¬ 
gation.” 

Wedmore lit a cigarette, puffed away 
in silence for a few seconds, and then 
went on :— 

“ I am undertaking a little work for 
the Society now.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ In Cornwall. Ever been there ? ” 

I nodded. Wedmore was very much 
at his ease. 

“ Been to St. Ives ? ” 

I knew by instinct he would mention 
the place. He thought I looked ill, and 
told me I had been overdoing it. 

“ It is merely a case of ‘ flu,’ ” I 
assured him. “ I had it six weeks ago, 
and still feel the effects.” The woman 
in the hollow was before me ; I saw 
again her shabby shawl and the Wood 
round her throat. 

“ There was a murder down there, 
a short time ago.” 

“ I heard of it,” I remarked casually. 
“ It was a wife murder, I believe.” 

“ Yes ! just a common wife murder, 
and the fellow was caught and hanged.” 

“ Then why the ghost ? ” 

“ Well, that is the odd part of it,” 
Wedmore said slowly, leaning back in 
his chair, his long legs stretched out. 
“ I have heard from two St. Ives 
artists—I beg their pardon, golfists— 
that screams have been heard in the 
spinney about twelve o’clock at night. 
Not the time for practical jokers, and 
the Cornish are too superstitious to try 
their pranks in unsavoury spots. And 
from what I heard, the spot is singu¬ 
larly uncanny.” 

“ They haven’t seen anything ? ” I 
asked. 

“ No. Only heard the cries, and 
they are so terribly realistic and 
appalling that no one cares to pass the 
place at night; indeed, it is utterly 
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banned. I mentioned the case to old 
Potters—you may have heard of him, 
he is the author of ‘ When the Veil is 
Cleared Away ’—and he pressed me to 
go down and investigate. I agreed— 
then I thought I would look you up. 
Do you recollect your pet aversion in 
the way of ghosts ? ” 

I nodded. “ Yes, and I still have 
the aversion. I think locality exercises 
strange influence over some minds. 
The peaceful meadow scenery holds no 
lurking horrors in its bosom, but in the 
lonesome moorlands, full of curiously 
moulded boulders, grotesque weakness 


must affect one there—creatures seem 
to come, odd and ill-defined as their 
surroundings. As a child I had a 
peculiar horror of those tall, odd-shaped 
boulders, with seeming faces—feature¬ 
less, it is true, but sometimes strangely 
resembling humans and animals. I 
believe the spinney may be haunted by 
something of this nature—terrible as 
the trees ! ” 

“ You know the spinney ? ” 

“ I do. And I know the trees.” 

Again in my ears the wind rushed, 
as it had on the night in question. 

“ Will you come with me ? ” 
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Wedmore eyed me eagerly. The same 
old affection he had once entertained for 
me was ripening in his eyes ; indeed, it 
had always remained there. Should I 
go ? An irresistible impulse seized me, 
a morbid craving to look once more at 
the blood-stained hollow, to hear again 
the wind. I looked out of the window, 
the sky was cold and grey. There were 
rows and rows of chimneys everywhere, 
a sea of chimneys, an ocean of dull, 
uninviting smoke. I began to hate 
London and to long for the countless 
miles of blue sea, and the fresh air of 
the woods. I assented, when better 
judgment would have led me to refuse. 

“ Yes ; I will go. As for the ghost, 
it may be there, but it is not as you 
think, it is not the apparition of a 
man, it may be in part like a man, but 
it is one of those cursed nightmares I 
have always had ; I shall see it, hear 
it shriek, and if I drop dead from fright 
you, old man, will be to blame.” 

Wedmore was an enthusiast, psychi¬ 
cal adventure always allured him, and 
he would run the risk of my weak 
heart, and have me with him. 

A thousand times I prepared to go 
back on my word, a thousand tumul¬ 
tuous emotions of some impending 
disaster rushed through me. I felt on 
the border of an abyss, dark and hope¬ 
less ; I was pushed on by invisible and 
unfriendly hands ; I knew I must fall, 
knew that the black depths in front 
would engulf me eternally. I took the 
plunge. We talked over Clifton days, 
and arranged our train to the west. 
Wedmore looked very boyish I thought 
as he arose to go, and stood smiling his 
good-bye in the doorway. 

He was all kindness, I liked him 
more than ever. I felt my heart go 
out to him, and yet, somehow, as we 
stood looking at one another, a grey 
shadow swept around him, and an icy 
pang shot through my heart. 


III. 

It was night once more, and the 
moonlight poured in floods from over 
the summit of the knoll where the 
uncanny boulders lay. Every obstacle 
stood silhouetted against the dark back¬ 
ground. A house with its white walls 
stood grim and silent, the paths running 
in various directions up and alongside 
the hill were made doubly clear in the 
whiteness of the beams that fell on 
them. There were no swift clouds, 
nothing to hide the brilliance of the 
stars, and it was nearly midnight. 
The air was cold—colder than is usual 
in St. Ives. The lights of many boats 
twinkled on the bay, and Godrevy 
stood out boldly away to the right, 
looking not more than a mile or so 
away. There were no lights to be seen 
in St. Ives itself. The town was 
absolutely still and dark ; not a voice, 
not a sound, not even the baying of a 
dog. 

It was very ghostly, and I shivered. 

Wedmore stood by my side. I 
glanced apprehensively at him. Why 
did he stand in the moonlight ? What 
business had he there ? I laughed, 
but I fear there was but little mirth in 
the sound. 

“ I wish you would stop that infernal 
noise ! ” he said. “ I am pretty nervous 
as it is.” 

“ All right,” I whispered. “ I won’t 
do it again.” But I did, and he edged 
sharply away from me. I looked over 
his head ; there was the gaunt tree with 
the great hands—I fancied the branches 
were once again fingers ; I told him so. 

“ For God’s sake, man, keep quiet,” 
he replied. “ You are enough to upset 
anyone’s nerves.” He pulled out his 
watch for the hundredth time. “ It’s 
close on the hour.” 

I again looked at the trees and 
listened. Suddenly, although there 
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had been absolute silence before, I 
heard a faint breathing sound, a very 
gentle murmur. It came from over the 
distant knoll. Very soft and low, but 
gradually louder and louder, and then 
as it rushed past us into the spinney 
beyond, I saw once more the great 
trees rock beneath it, and again came 
those voices—those of the woman and 
the man. 

Wedmore looked ill, very ill I thought. 
I touched him on the arm. “ You are 
frightened,” I said. “ You, a member 
of the Research Society, you afraid ? ” 
“ Something is going to happen ! ” 
he gasped. “ I felt it, I know it—we 
shall see the murder—we shall know 
the secret of death ! What is that ? ” 
Away in the distance the tapping of 
shoes came through the still night air. 
Tap—tap—tap—down the path from 
the knoll. I clutched Wedmore by the 
arm. “You think you will see the 
murder, do you ? And the murderer ? ” 
Wedmore didn’t answer, his breath 
c^me in gasps ; he looked about him 
like a man at bay. 

“ And the murderer! Ha! It comes 
from there! See, it is looking at us 
from those trees. It is all arms and 
legs, it has no human face. It will drop 
to the earth, and then we shall see what 
happens!” 

Tap—tap—tap. The steps grew 
louder—nearer and nearer they came. 
The great shadows from the trees stole 
down one by one to meet them. 

I looked again at Wedmore, he was 
fearfully expectant ; so was I. 

A woman came tripping along the 
path ; I knew her in an instant—there 
was the shabby shawl, the basket on 
her arm—it was the same. She 
approached the wicket. I looked at 
Wedmore, he was spellbound with 
fear ; I touched his arm. I dragged 
him with me. 


“ Come ! ” I whispered, “ we shall 
see which of us is right. You think the 
ghostly murderer will resemble us— 
resemble men. It won’t. Come ! ” I 
dragged him forward. Had it not been 
for me he would have fled, but I was 
firm. We passed through the gate ; 
we followed the figure as it silently 
glided on. We turned to the left. The 
place grew very dark as the trees met 
overhead. 

I heard the trickling of water and 
knew we were close to the ditch. 

I gazed intently at the trees ; when 
would the horror drop from them ? A 
sickly terror laid hold of me. I turned 
to fly. 

To my surprise Wedmore stopped 
me ; he was all excitement. “ Wait! ” 
he hissed, “ wait! It is you who are 
afraid. Hark ! It is twelve o’clock ! ” 

And as he spoke, the clock of the 
parish church slowly tolled midnight. 

Then the end came. 

An awful scream rang out, so piercing 
and so full of terror that I felt the blood 
in my heart stand still. But no figure 
dropped from the trees. Not from the 
trees, but from behind the woman a 
form darted forward, and seized her 
round the neck ; it tore at her throat 
with its hands, it dragged and hurried 
her into the moonlight, and then, oh! 
damning horror, I saw its face—it was 
my own. 

* * * * * 

The world in general laughed at the 
strange tale of Francis Wedmore. 

The madman he had led at midnight, 
gibbering into St. Ives, did not convince 
the sceptical readers of the London 
dailies with his corroboration. But the 
St. Ives people knew and understood. 
It is on account of that the spinney so 
soon lost its ghosts, though the wind 
whistles as dismally there as ever. 
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H E was very late that night. I 
glanced at the old inlaid clock 
for the twentieth time. Ten 
past nine, and no Jack. It 
was really annoying. The book of 
poetry slipped from my knee to the 
floor, and my eye caught the line, 
“ Her lover was fickle and fine, and 
French,” before the page turned lazily 
over and collapsed. I picked the book 
up again and read the poem through by 
the light of the candle in the squat 
Queen Anne candlestick on the table 
behind me. The fire reflected itself 
redly on the legs of ball and claw chairs, 
dull pewter gleamed from the comers 
against terra cotta walls, and fine Shef¬ 
field plate winked in the dancing light. 
It was a charming room, and I settled 
myself in my comfortable chair with a 
sigh of content, and fell to thinking of 
the poor little Puritan maid from whom 
the French lover sailed so gaily away, 
leaving a broken heart and a restless 
spirit behind him. Poor little woman, 
sitting amid the wreck of her pretty 
fancies, her soft hands idle in her lap, 
the spimhng wheel silent, and her sweet 
face pale 'ind patient under the quaint 
white ca\ I could imagine the light 
that would have filled her grey eyes if 
he had come back. 


“ Thou hast come at last, Victor,” 
she would have said, blushing rarely. 
Of course, his name would have been 
Victor, just as hers would have been 
Rachel or Ruth. I should like to have 
seen them, I thought. The door 
opened silently, and a rush of cold 
air shook the candle flame. “Jack,” 
thought I, coming back to earth with 
a jump, and commenced the punish¬ 
ment for his tardiness by keeping my 
eyes fixed on the fire. There was a 
moment’s silence. I began to smile. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said a hesitating 
voice, and faltered. I turned round 
sharply. It was not Jack’s voice. A 
tall dark man stood in the doorway, 
bowing profoundly, a hand on his 
heart; even in that first glance I 
remarked the singular beauty and 
whiteness of it, and the wonderful 
diamond on the third finger. 

I got up amazed, but he advanced 
into the room after carefully shutting 
the door, and sank into the chair on 
the other side of the fireplace. 

“ What, weeping, mademoiselle ? ” 
he said. “ Were I but your lover 
there would be no tears.” He sighed 
as if in memory of happy days. I 
looked at him smilingly. My tears 
were caused by a most prodigious 
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yawn, and I told him so. ** I knew 
it,” he replied, waving his white fingers 
airily ; “ but how could I acknowledge 
you bored in my presence, the presence, 
mademoiselle, of an impassioned ad¬ 
mirer ? ” 

He gave me a languishing glance, 
and brought out a small gold box from 
his waistcoat pocket and took snuff. 
He was wearing a long-skirted plum- 
coloured silken coat and a white satin 
waistcoat, with falling ruffles of lace at 
throat and wrists. Silk knee breeches 
set off his shapely legs, and diamond 
buckles flashed on his neat black 
slippers. 

I became vaguely aware that he was 
strangely dressed, and also that his fine 
dark eyes were set under a pair of heavy 
black eyebrows that met over the 
bridge of his nose, giving his clean¬ 
shaven, lean face a somewhat wicked 
look. I began to wish that Jack would 
come. 

“ Sir, I did not hear you announced,” 
I began. “ Might I ask-” 

“ My name and business are imma¬ 
terial now,” he interrupted, “ as so, 
alas ! am I ”—(I gasped). “ But you 
wished to see me, and I am come.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” I protested, “ I have 

no remembrance-” He stopped me 

again. 

“ Pardon me, madame, the words 
you used were these; ‘ Fickle, fine, 
and French,’ and they were enough to 
call me.” 

He drew out his snuff-box and gazed 
long at a miniature on the lid. “ A 
lovely face,” he said, glancing at me, 
“ but her eyes were not so dreamy as 
yours, nor her smile as bright.” 

“ You are the lover, I suppose ? ” said 
I, quite calmly, my composure unac¬ 
countably returning when I found he 
was only a ghost. It simplified matters 
so ! 

“ Just so, sweetheart ! ” he returned, 


“ and never has the title been better 
applied.” He glanced at me mean¬ 
ingly under his heavy black brows. 

“ It’s absurd, you know,” I laughed. 
“ Fine and French you may be, but 
fickle you certainly are. Would you 
break my heart, too, Victor ? ” 

He frowned and kicked the book 
contemptuously. 

“ Such nonsense,” he said im¬ 
patiently. “ Historian’s fault! She 
recovered very quickly and married 
old Judge Drew, a richer man than I.” 

I felt my sense of romance shocked. 
“ But she haunts the old house still, 
looking for you ? ” I asked hopefully. 

“ Well, she did at first,” he admitted 
reluctantly. “ Even in our world there 
is gossip, and they do say she went to 
meet me. But a married woman, you 
know—well, one must preserve a cer¬ 
tain amount of propriety. I went 
there only once. She was fifty when 
she died, and two hundred years of 
continual haunting have told upon her. 
It’s really absurd at her age,” he 
finished impatiently. “ She ought to 
be taking care of the judge. I hear he 
has taken a fancy for Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and really needs looking after.” 

His look of virtuous indignation 
amused me. 

“ Why hasn’t haunting told upon 
you ? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t often appear,” he said. 
“It’s the effort of keeping oneself 
distinct from the general atmosphere 
that is so trying.” Indeed, I had 
noticed that his outline was shadowy 
at times. 

“ How did you first see Ruth—or 
was it Rachel ? ” I asked. 

“ Ruth ! Rachel! Her nr,me was 
Hepzibah,” he laughed. “ I j saw her 
at a window, and threw a rjse up to 
her. She was beautiful, wit! grey eyes 
like yours, mademoiselle.” He gazed 
at me with much ardour. 

/ 
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“ Hepzibah,” I mused. “ You could 
not put much expression into a name 
like that! ” 

“ No ! ” he answered. And then 
continued in a passionate tone, “ Hep- 
zibah ! ” and again, “ Hepzibah ! ” 
with such a longing thrill in his voice 
that I was touched. 

“ Ah, you loved her,” I said sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“ Pooh ! ” he replied. “ I have prac¬ 
tised it two hundred years. She had 
beautiful white hands,” he said thought¬ 
fully, “ but not so worthy to be kissed 
as yours, mademoiselle.” He caught 
my fingers, and raised them to his lips. 
It was like being caught by air, and I 
drew them hastily away. 

“ How long may you stay ? ” I asked 
quickly, thinking what Jack would say 
to this strange visitor. 

“ I must go when you kiss me,” he 
sighed. “ I need not go till then, but 
directly I taste joy I must fade into air 
until you wish for me again.” 

“ What would Jack say ? ” I asked 
anxiously. 


“ I will wait and see,” he returned, 
with a smile. 

“ Fancy being made love to by a 
ghost,” I mused. “ It would be an 
experience.” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle ! ” he began pas¬ 
sionately, and caught my hand. 

Someone ran up the three steps to the 
door. He stopped guiltily, and our eyes 
met. I leant forward and kissed him. 

“ Good-bye,” I said. “ You must 
go,” I insisted. He grew indistinct. 

“ Let me come again,” he murmured. 
The door opened, and Jack walked in. 

“ I thought I heard you talking,” he 
said. 

“ Only to air, dear boy,” I said 
smiling. 

“ I am sure I heard a kiss,” he said 
suspiciously. 

“ How is that possible ? ” I asked 
plaintively. “You have been in the 
room only half a minute, and have not 
been near me.” Jack laughed. But I 
felt a faint caress on my other cheek, 
and the candle in the squat Queen Anne 
candlestick burned blue. 
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By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 
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Illustrated by IV. Herbert Holloway 


J ACK MANNERS had been in 
my set at Clifton; we had 
shared the same study in 
Brown’s House, and had left at 
the end of July, ’89. From that time 
until one morning last February I had 
never seen him. Fifteen years makes 
many changes in one’s lifetime. I 
recognised Jack as the servant showed 
him into my little room in town, but 
he was a much-bewrinkled man with a 
flash of grey amid his brown hair. 
After greeting one another in the hearty 
way one does anyone from the old 
school, we talked and talked, not so 
much on the present, but on the past. 
When Jack rose to go, he made me 
promise to visit him at Belfield Park, 
in the Highlands. “ You must come,” 
he said, “ if only to interview the 
spooks.” 

“ Spooks ! ” I exclaimed, smiling in 
remembrance of some uncanny epi¬ 
sodes. “ Are you in earnest ? ” 


Jack nodded. “ Yes. They started 
in the time of my great-uncle, I believe, 
and have had the run of the place ever 
since. I am the last of the Manners.” 

“And not married, eh, Jack?” I 
said, eyeing him seriously. 

A gloomy shade saddened his face 
for one half-second. “ No ! ” he ejacu¬ 
lated. “ I am a regular old bachelor. 
Still, I think I can make you fairly 
comfortable. You will come ? Do! 
I should dearly love some more chats 
about Clifton. There are after all no 
times so good as those.” 

So I promised. I hadn’t done much 
work for the Psychical Research 
Society of late. Indeed, I had somehow 
lost interest in anything but the very 
material, so, had there been no other 
inducement but that of ghost-hunting, 
I should have refused the invitation; 
but I was genuinely fond of Jack, and 
I went to Belfield. 

The very atmosphere of the park was 
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lonely* Its surroundings bore few 
signs of habitation—hills and moors, 
bare and bleak, covered with boulders 
and gorse, but void of grass and any¬ 
thing that tends to soften nature. 
Here and there were hollows, in the 
bosoms of which nestled tarns dark 
and silent. 

We passed up an avenue of stately 
firs, so tall that the roadway, except in 
a gap here and there, where the sun¬ 
light fell, lay bathed in gloom, and the 
wind played through them with ghostly 
murmuring. 

The house, a grey, square edifice, 
stood bare and uninviting before us as 
we emerged from the avenue on to a 
strip of open ground covered with rank 
grass. 

Manners met me at the door, and 
helped to carry in my traps. Appar¬ 
ently there were no servants. 

“ I have only a housekeeper at pre¬ 
sent,” he said apologetically, “ and she 
sleeps at the lodge. She works well, 
but she is very silly.” 

“ How ? ” I inquired, warming my 
hands at the fire which burnt bright on 
the hearth of the dining-room. 

“ The ghosts are too much for her,” 
J ack smiled ruefully. 

The ghosts! Yes! I could well 
imagine such a place was full of them. 
The hall through which I had passed 
was very large and lofty. The windows 
were long, narrow, and pointed. The 
sunlight with difficulty forced its way 
through the yellow panes to the stone 
flags of the floor, and beyond its reach 
there were dark and dreary recesses. 
The furniture was massive and very old. 
I noticed two suits of armour on either 
side of an oaken chest at the foot of 
the main staircase. Over the dining¬ 
room door hung a moose’s head armed 
with great antlers, and I noticed with 
a shudder the mouth of the animal 
seemed wreathed in a smile. I men¬ 


tioned the face to Manners as we sat 
at dinner, and I thought I saw a look 
of fear in his eyes as he laughed. 

“ My great-uncle shot it, I believe,” 
he said. “ He was a keen sportsman. 
We are all that. He had a strange end, 
you know,” he went on, rather more 
hurriedly. 

I paused over my meat. Something 
in my friend’s voice suggested mystery ; 
something in the air of the rooms, of 
the house, of the waste grounds beyond, 
intensified that suggestion, and made it 
real . 

“ He was found dead, his neck 
broken, at the foot of the staircase 
outside. My uncle died in the same 
place, in the same manner, and-” 

Here he stopped, as the door opened 
and the housekeeper entered with a jug 
of beer. I regarded her with awe, she 
seemed so in keeping with the grimness 
of the place. She was tall and pale, 
and her movements were stealthy. 
She seldom spoke, and in the depths 
of her light-coloured eyes I read un¬ 
mistakably the signs of intense horror. 

For some minutes after she had gone 
Manners sat silent. Then he told me 
about the ghostly noises, heard at all 
times and by most of the people who 
had stayed there. 

“Nothing definite is seen,” he 
said, “ only shadowy figures that 
disappear in the darkness of the 
hall, and down the corridors sounds 
like the tapping of high heels wake one 
up at night, and occasionally the 
handles of doors turn round, whilst on 
the anniversary of my great-uncle’s 
death—but ”—and he covered his face 
with his hands,—“ why tell you now ? 
To-morrow night is the anniversary ; 
we will hear it for ourselves.” 

With him I went all over the house, 
with the exception of a few garrets, 
which we left for future occasions. 
The rooms were all of the same type— 
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large, dark, and well-furnished, after 
the manner of our great-grandfathers. 
The corridors—there were two—were 
narrow and intensely gloomy, and 
every now and then I fancied we were 
watched by eyes that peered at us 
from the darkness. 

There were many fine oil paintings 
in the house, some hanging on the stair¬ 
case walls, others in the bed and sitting- 
rooms, and not a few were stacked 
away in piles in long-disused garrets. 
One—a portrait looking down at us 
from over the mantelpiece in a singu¬ 
larly sombre chamber—attracted, yet 
appalled me. It was that of an oldish 
man with bold features, and eyes 
which, though mere slits, allowed one 
to see sufficient of their expression to 
know it was evil. 

“ Who is it ? ” I whispered, catching 
hold of Manners. “ Surely none of 
your family ? ” 

Jack shivered. “ You may well sink 
your voice,” he said, “ when speaking 
of him. He is my great-uncle. I 
believe his history is written in the 
oak chest yonder ”—here he 'pointed 
to a massive piece of black furniture. 
“ Some say he was walking in his sleep 
and fell over the stairs. Others say 
he was murdered by his servant, old 
Watson, father of my housekeeper.” 

“ And you—what do you think ? ” 
I hazarded. 

But there was something in Jack’s 
countenance that bid me ask no further 
questions. After that we visited the 
grounds, and found them deserted and 
neglected. • 

. “ Is there no one to look after the 
gardens ? ” I inquired, as wc wandered 
over the rank grass into a path skirted 
by thick laurel bushes. 

“ Only the lodge-keeper,” Jack re¬ 
sponded gloomily. “ Perhaps in time 
there will be. You see, I only came 
into this property on the death of my 


cousin, and he never fancied staying 
here for more than a day at a time. He 
hadn’t money enough to keep the 
place up, and, in his absence, it has 
gone pretty well to rack and ruin. 
Should it suit me, I will try and intro¬ 
duce a little life into it.” 

As he finished speaking we came to 
a break in the bushes, and I saw, or 
fancied I saw, the shadowy figure of a 
man peering through the leaves, not 
at us, but at something ahead of us. 
His attitude was furtive, and the sus¬ 
picion flashed through me that he was 
there for no honest reasons. Just as 
we came up to him he slowly turned 
his head, and I saw, to my horror, a 
pair of slit-like eyes, full of mad hilarity. 
Our eyes met only for the briefest 
interval of time, and then he looked in 
front again. I caught the flash of 
steel, and saw with dismay an old- 
fashioned gun in his hand. He slowly 
raised it to his shoulder. My glance 
followed his, and I saw in shadowy out¬ 
line some huge beast slowly cross the 
path. I saw it fall, its wild eyes full 
of pain and fury, and then, as we drew 
closer to it, it vanished. 

This drama took place in an inde¬ 
scribably short time, and so completely 
did it take me by surprise that I was 
speechless; but I perceived from his 
calm face that Jack had seen nothing, 
nor did I tell him. 

Nothing further occurred, and we 
returned to the house. After supper, 
the housekeeper withdrew, wishing us 
a respectful “ good evening,” and Jack 
regaled me with hot whisky, and we 
talked of old Clifton. That done we 
took up our candles and proceeded to 
bed. 

It was a moonlight night—at least, 
the moon showed itself by fits and starts 
—and its beams, streaming through 
the trellised windows of the passage, 
whitened the floor. I was glad we 
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were not to sleep in the room with the 
picture of the disagreeable eyes. Our 
door was the nearest to it, and about 
twenty feet further on in the corridor. 
A cheerful fire was burning in the grate, 
in front of which a couple of couches 
with piles of rugs were drawn up. In 
one comer of the room stood a four- 
posted bed, void of curtains. In addi¬ 
tion to this there were several other 
pieces of furniture of dark mahogany. 

Here we drank more hot whisky, and 
then lay down. 

It had been at my request that we 
were camping out in this strange 
fashion. The house was cold and not 
a little damp. I had had rheumatic 
fever, and I was careful to take pre¬ 
cautions against a second attack. 

We were in reality very comfortable, 
and although in other circumstances I 
would have preferred a bed, I found the 
mgs warm and comforting, and the 
couch soft. .As Jack lay silent, puffing 
away at a pipe, I took stock of him. 
No one I had ever known had altered 
so much as he had done. Even in the 
past few days he had changed. His 

f ;ay and flippant manner was gone, his 
>row was gloomy, his eyes full of a 
strange excitement, his moods varied 
from the confidential to the sullen, and 
he seemed struggling under the in¬ 
fluence of some unusual sensation. 
Every now and then I surprised a look 
of expectancy in his face, so terrible 
in its intensity that I felt my flesh 
creep, so I did not—I dared not—talk 
to him of the pictures on the wall, of 
the impression his housekeeper had 
given me, of the thousand and one 
perplexing ideas that had crossed my 
mind since I had been with him. 1 
could wait. After a day or two he 
would no doubt be restored to his 
normal spirits and confide in me. The 
loneliness of the past few days would, 
naturally enough, shatter his nerves. 


As I lay and watched him, I saw his 
eyes grow sleepy; his pipe went out; 
his head nodded ; he slept. 

The fire burnt cheerily, and its crim¬ 
son flames searched the far comers of 
the room. Every now and then the 
furniture creaked, and the sound made 
my heart beat faster. 

The wind, too, seemed to murmur 
louder outside the windows, and I 
began to fear the moonlight. 

The acuteness of my senses grew; 
I heard sounds so trivial that at no 
other time would they have attracted 
me, yet there and at that time they 
seemed ghostly. 

It must have been two o’clock when 
on my terrified ears fell the sound of 
tapping heels. It came from below, 
from the great entrance hall. Tap, 
tap, tap, up the staircase and along the 
corridor. A curious kind of tapping, 
a quick sort of pattering sound that I 
could associate with nothing I had ever 
heard before. Outside our door it 
ceased, and my heart went sick with 
fear. I thanked heaven the door was 
locked. A rap came—a very gentle 
rap—a kind of scraping noise, and then 
a silence. Then the thing moved on 
until it reached the next door—the 
room with the picture. There it rapped 
again, not once, but twice and thrice. 
By-and-by I heard the door open, and 
then there came a deadly silence, and, 
although I listened intently, I heard no 
more. 

During the day that followed, I re¬ 
frained from mentioning what I had 
heard to Manners. His nervousness 
had increased ; his eyes were wild, and 
his lips from time to time moved rest¬ 
lessly. He spoke to me of the approach¬ 
ing night-time. It was the fatal night, 
the anniversary of death, and he meant 
to sleep in the room with the picture. 

“ I feel sure,” he said, in reply to 
my endeavours to dissuade him, “ that 
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the secret of the haunting—if haunting 
there be—lies in that room. I felt it 
when we were in there yesterday; I 
dreamed of it last night.” 

I did not press him to tell me what 
he dreamed—I gathered the frightful 
nature of it from his face—but I begged 
to be allowed to share his vigil. 

“ No, old chap,” he said. “ Thanks, 
very much, but I am sure nothing will 
happen if we are together. Ghosts 
seem to prefer one alone. Keep awake 
in the room close to, by all means, and 
come if I call you. I feel we may get 
at the truth to-night. I can never live 
here until we do. The place seems 
accursed.” 

Jack was so insistent that I had to 
let him have his way. We spent the 
afternoon in the grounds, wandering 
down the weedy paths, and through 
the dark avenue of firs. Once, and 
only once, I thought I saw the slit-like 
eyes peering at us from behind the 
laurels, and a shadow as of a huge 
beast fell across our path ; but that was 
all, and we retraced our steps home¬ 
wards, ready for the night. 

The hush in the hall and throughout 
the house chilled my courage, and I 
noticed with forebodings that the effect 
on my companion was even more 
marked. He kept glancing furtively 
over his shoulder at the shadows in the 
moonlight. 

At eleven o’clock we retired to our 
respective - rooms, and an hour later, 
urged by an impulse I could not resist, 
I left my room and walked on tip-toe 
down the passage. Jack’s room was 
silent. On applying my ear to the 
key-hole, I could detect the faint sound 
of "breathing, so I guessed he was asleep. 
Reassured that all was well, I walked 
gently along the passage and descended 
the staircase in order to make a search 
of the lower premises. 

Though I could see no one, I felt sure 


I was being watched. I raised my 
eyes to look at the moose’s head that 
fascinated me with its almost human 
grin—it was gone ! I dropped . the 
candle in my fear, and, as the light 
went out, I heard the wind whistle 
through the distant trees. The terror 
that laid hold of me was so intense that 
I could not move, and I leaned help¬ 
lessly against the wall watching the 
moonbeams flitting through the lofty 
windows. Suddenly I heard a tapping 
that I knew. It came from the direc¬ 
tion of the kitchen—tap, tap, tap, 
nearer and nearer, along the stones, 
along the passage, and I could not 
move! 

Tap, tap, tap! Nearer, nearer! 
Then, with the clammy horror of a 
nightmare, there appeared, full in the 
light of the moon, a huge beast—a 
moose. 

I saw the look of sly cunning in its 
red eyes, and in its mouth, and its 
walk. It shook its great antlers as if 
anticipating a coming pleasure. Tap, 
tap, tap, on the flags of the hall—and 
stUl I could not stir ! 

Every step that brought it nearer 
made me surer its eyes would meet 
mine. But they did not. It mounted 
the stairs with the stealthy tread of a 
human being, and, fascinated, I fol¬ 
lowed. Tap, tap, tap, down the cor¬ 
ridor it ambled, and the shadows dark 
and indefinable came out to meet it. 
When it reached Jack’s door it paused, 
only for one second; then, very 
cautiously, it took up its position on 
the far side of the door and rapped— 
once, twice, thrice—with its antlers. 

I heard Jack’s voice in frightened 
accents, “ Who’s there ? ” I heard 
him try to get out my name, and, 
according to my promise, I attempted 
to move, but I could not. 

Then the door opened and two figures 
appeared. The one was Jack, the other 
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—heaven help me !—was the man with 
the slit-like eyes—shadowy, yet un¬ 
mistakable. 

Jack’s face, turned towards me and 
lit up by the firelight, showed deadly 
fear. He looked in the opposite direc¬ 
tion to that in which the moose stood. 
It had backed and backed, and was 
some yards away from him, and it had 
its antlers ready to thrust. I saw 
Jack’s mouth open, saw his lips move, 
saw his agony at being unable to call, 
and then, like the blast of the wind 
through the trees, the great beast 
charged. 

With a shriek Jack bounded forward, 
and, as he cried, another voice—louder, 
hoarser, fuller of terror even than his 
own—fell on my ears, and the two 
came stumbling along the narrow 
corridor towards me, struggling and 
push ; ng, each eager to be first as they 
emerged into the moonlight. They 
passed me as I clung to the wall, and 
after them, with a wicked triumph in 
its eyes and a grin of savagery 
on its gaunt mouth, rushed the 
moose. 

At the foot of the staircase 
the end came. The antlers were 
at their backs ; another second 
and they would have been trans¬ 
fixed—when suddenly the man I 
feared tripped Jack. I saw his 
shadowy foot slip round Jack’s, 

I heard him curse, and I watched 
them fall together headlong down 
the grim, grey stairs. 

Then, as the moose lifted up 
its head and bellowed loudly, my 

nerves gave way—I knew no more. 

* * * * * 

When the old housekeeper 
came in the morning, she received 
an unpleasant shock. Poor Jack 
lay dead in the exact spot where 
his ancestors had fallen, killed 
in the same way. 


As for me, I could only say what I 
had seen. It told as if it had been a 
dream, but it was an oft-repeated one, 
and the Scotch jury believed me. 

I did not stay in the house longer 
than was necessary. When the sun 
was shining in the full heat, and its 
rays chased away the gloom from the 
corridors, I ventured into the room 
where Jack had slept. The picture 
hung as before, and the slit-like eyes 
followed my movements. In the oak 
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chest I found the diary of his great 
uncle, and read in it as follows :— 

“ Sept. 2, 1842.—Yesterday was my 
first day here after my wanderings 
abroad. To my astonishment, I came 
across a moose in the park. It is a 
huge brute, with a fine pair of antlers, 
that would look well over the dining¬ 
room door. Watson tells me my uncle 
brought it over from America, and that 
he was greatly attached to it. So am 
I, but in a different way. It will be 
grand sport stalking it to-morrow ! 

“ Sept. 3.—Had a curious experience. 
I set off at ten o’clock this morning 
with a double-barrel gun to have a shot 
at the moose. Watson, like all Scotch 
servants, is very superstitious. He 
wouldn’t come, said it was cruel, that 
his old master had been very fond of it, 
and a lot of soft nonsense. I told him 
I was not such a fool as to keep a 
creature like that about the place, and 
off I went. I couldn’t see the beast 
anywhere until I had nearly reached the 
drive by the laurel bushes. Then I 
suddenly came upon it in the act of 
crossing. I got a grand shot at it, 
hitting it in the forehead. As it fell, I 
could have sworn its mouth grinned at 
me. I told Watson what had happened, 
and the old fool shook like a leaf. 
However, he managed to do as I had 
ordered him, and it was brought into 
one of the outhouses. 

* * * * * 

“ Sept. 30.—The head and antlers 
were hung up to-day. They look first- 
rate, and are an ornament to the hall. 
I have, however, a curious feeling as I 
pass under them—as if the head were 
watching me. The servants apparently 
think the same, for they are afraid to 
pass it. 

“ Oct. 3.—Two of the servants left 
to-day without their wages. They 


swear the place is haunted, and that the 
wretched moose walks the grounds. I 
expect Watson has put them up to it. 

“ Oct. 10.—Two more servants left 
to-day; only Watson remains. He 
tells me he wouldn’t stay if it were not 
for his love of the old place; that he 
can’t sleep at night for the strange 
noises, and that he has seen the moose 
walking about, not only out of doors, 
but in the passages. Pshaw ! 

“ Oct. 20.—Tom and his family 
arrived at Liverpool yesterday. I have 
asked them up here. Tom will scare 
away ghosts. 

“ Oct. 22.—Tom comes at four in the 
morning. I shall wait for him. I may 
as well confess I, too, have heard 
noises in the corridor at night, and once 
I fancied someone rapped; but, faugh ! 
let them rap, rats, cats, or anything 
else. Tom will be here in four hours. 
I can hear something now—tap, tap, 
tap ! Here it comes ! Ah ! that is a 
real rap. Can it be Watson, or-” 

Here the diary ended. A few notes 
were appended in a different hand¬ 
writing. I read them carefully :— 

“ Was it Watson, or was it-? 

Heaven only knows what! My poor 
father was picked up by me on my 
arrival at four in the morning. His 
neck was broken. Watson had gone 
out of his mind, and had to be locked 
up in his bedroom. Whether he really 
murdered my father or not we shall 
never know. I don’t suppose our ser¬ 
vants will stay now, but we must hope 
for the best.” 

This ended the diary. I knew from 
other sources that the last writer had 
died in the same way, and I was glad 
to leave the house. 

I could not help glancing at the 
moose’s head on the way out. The eyes 
seemed to recognise me, and the mouth 
to smile. 
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THE GHOST OF DUNDRUMLIE 

By EDWARD GORDON 
Illustrated by S. IV. Cavatta?h 


“ AN you give me any idea,” 

I said Jones one morning as 

I met him on the links, 
“ what is the commercial 
value of a ghost ? ” 

“ I am not aware that the article is 
quoted,” I replied. “ Have you one 
for sale ? ” 

“No,” said Jones, “and I am not 
investing, but I am threatened with a 
claim for the price of one. I don’t 
want to go to law about it, and if it 
were possible to hire or purchase on 
moderate terms, I am willing to deal.” 

“ Threatened with a claim for the 
price of one ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ This particular ghost that I am 
accused of abducting or stealing,” 
proceeded Jones, “it isn’t particularly 
clear which—will be difficult to replace. 
He was over a thousand years old. In 
his day he had bten a big sort of indi¬ 
vidual—a king, in fact, who ruled over 
two mountains and an island in the 
west, and got into loggerheads with 
Fingal on a question of supremacy. 
Fingal had most of the mountains and 
islands in the district, and Black Donald 
or Donach-dhu—for that is the name 
of my ghost—was an ambitious poten¬ 
tate who wanted to annex Fingal’s 
dominions. It was Fingal’s custom to 
sail round his islands once a year to 
collect his taxes. He made this royal 
progress in a dozen boats with a hundred 
attendants, princes of the blood and 
the rank and file of western aristocrary, 
all armed like modem pirates with the 
exception of artillery, and in the course 
of the trip they had to pass Donach- 
dhu’s mountains. Now Donach-dhu 


had often watched Fingal’s navy from 
his castle which overlooked the sea, 
and he reflected that if he could bag 
those dozen boats he had Fingal in a 
cleft stick, and Donach-dhu planned his 
campaign accordingly. Ten miles out 
to sea, and right opposite Donach’s 
castle, Dundrumlie, was the island of 
Sheila, where Fingal was accustomed 
to spend a week. It was sparsely in¬ 
habited, but contained abundance of 
wild boar that yielded good sport to 
the royal crowd, and what with hunt¬ 
ing, feasting and drinking, the week 
passed pleasantly enough. Donach 
surmised that when the evening was 
well advanced, Fingal’s party would be 
too drunk to look after the boats, and 
on this sagacious assumption, he 
planned an expedition to Sheila. Two 
boats, manned by half a dozen men in 
each, approached the island one dark 
night, and, after some trouble, un¬ 
moored all Fingal’s navy, and took it 
in tow to the mainland. Fingal and 
the hundred members of the western 
aristocracy were left comfortably 
drunk on the island, and Donach-dhu, 
of Dundrumlie and two mountains and 
an island, at once assumed the sov¬ 
ereignty of the western seas, manned 
Fingal’s fleet with his own aristocracy, 
annexed Fingal’s archipelago, and, for 
two or three months, played the part 
of a successful conqueror. One night, 
however, Fingal and his friends landed 
on a raft beneath Dundrumlie, stormed 
the castle, put the garrison to the 
sword, and cut off Donach-dhu’s head. 
They then piled the bodies on the raft 
and sent it adrift. 
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“ Now, that was a very sudden and 
disagreeable termination to Donach- 
dhu’s career as a conqueror. One 
would expect that anybody who had 
been made a ghost of in that manner 
would be an ill-looking, sour, vindictive, 
harbinger-of-evil kind of spectre, whose 
chief business was to frighten healthy 
people to death and watch their 
funerals, but Donach wasn’t at all a 
ghost of that type. He developed into 
a benevolent and magnanimous spectre, 
and, as far as it was possible for a head¬ 
less apparition to be so, he was an 
interesting ghost. When he did pre¬ 
sent himself it was precisely as Fingal 
left him, so his personal appearance, 
therefore, was not the most attractive. 
He rarely carried his head, but on the 
occasions when he did so, he swung it 
in his hand suspended by the hair, 
somewhat after the style that David 
carried the sling on the occasion of his 
historic interview with Goliath. He 
invariably appeared at weddings, 
christenings, and the old duffer was 
generally welcomed, as he was supposed 
to bring luck. For over a thousand 
years he had gone prowling about the 
ancient castle. He had witnessed the 
rise and fall of numerous families who 
possessed it during that period. When 
things were going well with them, 
Donach’s headless apparition moved 
about the premises and roused no more 
attention than a collie dog. He was 
expected to put in an appearance at 
all important functions, and, if he 
didn’t turn up, so much the worse for 
the function. If the function went on 
in spite of him, he remained away for a 
week, and when he did come back, he 
was generally swinging his head in his 
hand, which was understood to mean 
that he was gathering his property 
together, and if anything of the same 
sort occurred again he would go away 
for good. What particularly annoyed 


him was any alteration in the castle 
itself. If the wind blew off a chimney¬ 
pot, or a drain went wrong and digging 
was required about the walls, he would 
walk round swinging his head, and seem 
quite restless and unhappy till the 
mischief was put right. At the time 
when he ruled over his two mountains 
and stole Fingal’s boats, the castle was 
a hut hung on the top of a cliff. Suc¬ 
cessive proprietors had built a large 
baronial fort of the mediaeval type on 
the site of the old shanty, and there is 
a well-authenticated legend that when 
that important work was begun, 
Donach was found on the beach with 
his head in one hand and his crown in 
the other, waiting, presumably, for his 
raft. As he then disappeared for a 
hundred years, he must have been in a 
deuce of a temper. Now in the hun¬ 
dred years that Donach was absent 
from his post, the great castle took the 
place of the small one, and the people in 
the great castle became aggressive and 
insolent, and rode about plundering 
their neighbours, and they did this so 
successfully that in fifty years’ time 
they had no more neighbours to plun¬ 
der. Then the chief of the clan called 
himself ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ which he 
well enough knew was the family sur¬ 
name of John of Lorn, the head of the 
MacCallum Mohrs, and he had the 
presumption to send a message to 
King James acquainting him of his 
new dignity. James hanged the mes¬ 
senger, and wrote to John of Lorn to 
do the same to his master. For the 
next fifty years the two Lords of the 
Isles and their successors were engaged 
in fighting and hanging each other after 
the fashion of the times. Dundrumlie 
had been several times sacked by old 
Lorn, and old Dundrumlie took speedy 
vengeance for every outrage by plun¬ 
dering the Lorn vassals of their cattle. 
Back came old Lorn with his moss- 
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troopers, sacked 
Dundrumlie again, 


and drove back 
the cattle. Then, 
when the great 
chief of the Mac- 
Callum Mohrs was 
away at Stirling 
reporting his val¬ 
orous feats to King 
James, Dundrum¬ 
lie raided the Lorn 
country again and 
again and plun¬ 
dered the cattle. 

One venerable 
bullock that had 
been stolen twenty- 
five times, and 
rescued as often, 
knew the road to 
Dundrumlie so 
well that the Lorn 
faction came to 
use him as a guide 
in their night raids 
on their enemy. 

The Dundrumlie 
faction, on the 
other hand, made 
him quite as ser¬ 
viceable, for they 
generally put him at the head of 
every fresh herd that they seized and 
left him to guide the animals through 
the passes. 

“ But this see-saw cornering of the 
cattle market was monotonous and 
unprofitable, and the young Laird of 
Lorn, on his accession to his island 
kingdom, determined to wipe out 
Dundrumlie, and he ultimately accom¬ 
plished that desirable object. Prior to 
that disaster, the Lord of Lorn had 
magnanimously offered to the chief of 
Dundrumlie to let bygones be by¬ 
gones if he, the chief, would resign his 
pretensions to the dignities of the Lord 


of the Isles. Further, he explained he 
wanted no war indemnity. He would 
marry the chief’s daughter, he said, and 
end the feud for ever. Now the Lord 
of Dundrumlie was quite willing to 
agree to most of these things, but he 
refused to give up his hard-earned 
title. So he hanged Lorn’s messenger 
on the walls and prepared for trouble. 
When Lorn went over the battlefield 
next day and counted the slain, he 
found that the chief’s daughter was 
the sole survivor of the garrison ; so 
he dried her tears and walked her down 
to the seashore to comfort her. It 
was a sultry evening in summer, and a 
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thin haze hung over the sea, which 
deepened into twilight. They sat 
down on a rock. He was quite a nice 
young man, and, though he had just 
killed her whole family, she seemed not 
unwilling to take him. ‘ Oh,’ she ex¬ 
claimed, with a broken-hearted sigh, 
‘we never have had any luck since 
Donach-dhu left us.’ She looked away 
out to the sea, and in the fading sun¬ 
light she saw a black speck coming 
through the twilight. It grew larger 
and larger, and made no ripple on the 
water, but moved like a great bird 
that skimmed the surface. And at last, 
through the thin veil of gossamer that 
overhung the deep, the headless 
Donach-dhu sailed ashore in his raft. 
Donach-dhu, once Lord of Dundrumlie 
and king of two mountains and an 
island, the same Donach that stole 
Fingal’s boats and annexed the 
Hebrides, the long-lost and almost 
forgotten Donach who had been sailing, 
sailing, sailing, for a hundred years, 
sailed back to Dundrumlie with all his 
worldly estate—his head with the long 
black hair and his battered and twisted 
old crown. The headless one picked 
up his property, stepped from the raft 
with the jaunty movement of a ghost 
of twenty, and glided up the hill to 
the castle, and the raft vanished in the 
deepening twilight. The lady and 
gentleman on the rock were consider¬ 
ably astonished at the spectral navi¬ 
gator. To be dramatically complete, 
the incident should have been accom¬ 
panied by weird music and a display 
of lightning, but neither of these 
phenomena appears to have been 
present. The lady was the first to 
recover from .her astonishment. She 
raised herself to her full height, and 
shot these words of triumph at her 
companion :— 

“ ‘ My luck has come back and I will 
never marry you,’ and she promptly 


turned her back on the gentleman and 
marched up the hill after the spectre. 
Now, if you think of it, there is nothing 
particularly lucky in the return of a 
family ghost to his ancestral domain 
after a general massacre of the family. 
Why he remained away and permitted 
the catastrophe when his ungainly 
presence might have prevented it, is a 
mystery to mortal intelligence. But 
there he was, after his hundred years 
of adventurous oblivion, moving his 
phosphorescent legs up the hill and 
swinging his shimmering black head. 
Probably Donach had reasons of his 
own for staying away, and also for 
returning. Now, after the castle was 
put in order, and the broken walls and 
windows repaired, which was all done 
by order of Lorn, that young man took 
opportunity of persuading the lady to 
favour his suit. She finally consented, 
provided the ghostly Donach-dhu at¬ 
tended the ceremony and gave her 
away. To that startling proposal the 
swain demurred. ‘ We might as well 
be married in a churchyard,’ he said; 
but the lady was inexorable. 

“ Meantime poor Donach-dhu had 
wandered throughout the whole castle 
in the endeavour to discover his old 
quarters. His search was manifestly 
unsatisfactory, for his shadowy figure 
was frequently seen on the beach 
moving restlessly about. The lady 
observed these symptoms, and one 
evening followed him to { the shore, 
where he seemed to look for his raft. 

“ ‘ Dear old Donach,’ she said, ‘ you 
won’t leave me again ? I’ll die if you 
do, Donach. Now, dear, dear Donach, 
please do come back with me. I am 
getting married, Donach, and I want 
you to come to the wedding.’ 

“No mortal could have withstood 
this appeal, and the immortal Donach 
did not attempt to do so. He at once 
wheeled right about as though he 
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meant to nay, 

1 All rignt, dear 
lady,’ and they 
walked back to- 
g et h e r. The 
wedding came 
off in due time, 
and the legend 
tells that the old 
ghost attended 
the ceremony. 

To do fitting 
honour to the 
occasion, he ap¬ 
peared with his 
head properly 
fitted on his 
shoulders and 
his crown in its 
correct position 
on the top of 
both. The ghost 
of the King of 
Denmark and 
the spectres of 
the seven kings 
that flitted be¬ 
fore Macbeth 
were not more 
royal than the 
august Donach 
on that occa¬ 
sion. He prob¬ 
ably wore a 
buttonhole and 
threw a pair of “th* lady and gentlera 

old boots after 

the happy pair but on these points 
history is silent. But Donach did 
not give her away. The priest 
objected, and threatened the lady 
with excommunication if she in¬ 
sisted on that formality. Donach 
occupied a front seat, and the only 
thing that seemed to perplex him was 
a suitable wedding gift to the lady. 
She lived to a great old age, and Donach 
attended all her christenings in the 


same apparel with which he graced 
her wedding, and it came to be under¬ 
stood that that display indicated special 
rejoicings on his part. When she died, 
as she ultimately did, in the plentitude 
of children and prosperity, Donach 
attended the funeral swinging his head 
in his old grieved fashion, and on the 
same afternoon he was found wander¬ 
ing on the beach waiting for the raft, 
but the lady’s children and grand- 
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children went after him and took him 
back. And so the years went on, and 
one by one they all passed away, and 
at the passing of each Donach had a fit 
of the blues and looked for his raft. 
And so the centuries sped till the last 
descendant of the mediaeval lady of 
Dundrumlie sold the castle and the 
estates to MacMohrgan, the great 
American dollar manufacturer, and 
that was three years ago. 

“ Now, MacMohrgan, who claimed to 
be related to the great MacCallum 
Mohrs, was the greatest man in 
America. He had the greatest num¬ 
ber of dollars, the greatest number 
of ships, and the greatest number of 
railways. At the period I refer to, 
he took a fancy to works of art, 
paintings, sculpture, old coins, bronzes, 
china, and postage stamps, but hear¬ 
ing of the fame of the headless 
ghost of Dundrumlie, he turned his 
attention to the acquisition of the few 
prehistoric and mediaeval ghosts 
still in existence. The scheme was a 
novelty and a bit risky, and his first 
impulse was to form a syndicate to 
work it. He came over to Scotland, 
and interviewed his cousin, the Mac¬ 
Callum Mohr, who introduced him to 
the Laird of Dundrumlie, who wanted 
to sell his estates. He visited Dun¬ 
drumlie Castle, and was charmed with 
the wild and rugged country. He saw 
the ghost. Poor old Donach-dhu was 
still moving about in apparent content¬ 
ment. So he bought the place, includ¬ 
ing the ghost, and paid nearly half a 
million for the lot. Then he sent for 
me, as he wanted the castle rebuilt 
and improvements made on a big 
scale. I accordingly went down to 
Dundrumlie, and was introduced to 
everybody, the ghost included. The 
late laird told me all Donach’s wonder¬ 
ful story, and warned me particularly 
about the proposed alterations. 


“ ‘ Donach,* he said, 4 will never 
stand them.* 

“ Having in view the old fellow’s 
susceptibilities to the blandishments 
of the fair sex, I sent for two vivacious 
young ladies of my acquaintance to 
accompany my household to Dundrum¬ 
lie and keep an eye on Donach’s move¬ 
ments, and in due time we were all 
established at Dundrumlie, and the 
rebuilding proceeded. I told the young 
women the story of Donach, and, 
although considerably frightened at 
first, they were not long in making his 
acquaintance. He seemed very rest¬ 
less, but as yet he made no movement 
to get his luggage together, and we 
thought the old chap would fall into 
the new order of things without com¬ 
plaint. The young women met him 
frequently, and the boldest of the two 
spoke to him one day :— 

44 4 What a wonderful old fellow you 
are, Donach. Will you come to my 
wedding when I get married ? * 

“ Donach clapped his ghostly hands 
in reply, which probably meant that 
he would be delighted. This clever 
young person got him by-and-by to 
answer questions about his own his¬ 
tory, and his long career as a ghost. 
She found, however, that Fingal was 
an unpleasant subject, for the mere 
mention of his name troubled the old 
chap. ‘ Where had he been during the 
hundred years of his absence ? ’ she 
asked. At this question Donach 
shook his fist at the lady, which was a 
most unmannerly thing to do, but 
it was the only means at his disposal 
for answering impertinent questions. 

“The months passed, and the new 
castle was finished, furnished and 
apparelled with all the sumptuous 
splendours of the modem millionaire. 
The poor ghost wandered through 
the new building in a dazed and help¬ 
less way, looking for something he 
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seemed to have lost. The place, from 
his point of view, was absolutely un¬ 
recognisable. From the small hut on 
the cliff he had watched Fingal’s fleet 
in the olden days. From the same 
position he now saw a different specta¬ 
cle on the sea—a spectacle of change 
that gravely ruffled him. 

“ It was a sultry afternoon, and the 
lazy clouds had gathered in dense black 
masses over the bay. Mr. MacMohr- 
gan’s steam yacht had just anchored 
there, and was sending forth a series 
of ear-rending shrieks from its steam 
whistle. The darkness closed in rapidly, 
and a tense stillness hung over both 
land and sea. My two lady friends 
were on the beach watching the boat 
being put off from the yacht, when they 
observed a shadowy something moving 
between them and the vessel. In a 
moment an old worm-eaten raft mailed 
with barnacles touched the shore, and 
Donach-dhu, swinging his head in one 
hand and his battered old diadem in 
the other, leaped on board and glided 
rapidly away. At the same instant a 
bolt of lightning illumined the heavens. 
Well, that isn’t quite correctly stated : 
it was the searchlight from MacMohr- 
gan’s yacht, but it served the same 
purpose. 

“ ‘ Oh, Donach ! ’ cried the young 
lady ; ‘ and you promised to come to 
my wedding.’ 

“ So passed away Donach, once king 
of two mountains, who stole Fingal’s 
boats, and annexed the Hebrides. 
Donach. the ghost of a thousand years! 
And with him passed away the luck of 
Dundrumlie. My opinion is that the 
wretched whistle scared him away.” 

Jones stopped, and lay back on a 
sandbank, and looked out to sea where 
the fishing boats were dotted on the 
distant horizon. He appeared to have 
finished the yam, so I said :— 

“ What infernal rubbish ! Did the 


old monstrosity attend the girl’s 
wedding ? ” 

“ Well,” said Jones, “ you see she 
told her young man the whole adven¬ 
ture, and that Donach was coming to 
their wedding. He replied that he 
would be hanged if any ghost attended 
a wedding of his, and thereupon the 
callous young ruffian jilted her.” 

“ That’s bad,” I observed. “ She 
will probably keep quiet about Donach 
when she fixes her wedding again. 
The old Silurian is an impostor. The 
young fellow is perfectly right. My 
opinion is you have introduced her to 
a most undesirable acquaintance. Who 
on earth would tolerate a shadowy 
humbug from the Stone Age dogging 
his wife’s steps ? If this ghost of yours 
could be turned to any practical use, a 
footman or light porter, for example, 
there might be some excuse for the 
eccentricity. How much does Mac- 
Mohrgan value him at ? You say the 
great man wants his ghost or its money 
equivalent.” 

“ Precisely,” said Jones. “ Mac- 
Mohrgan writes that he holds me re¬ 
sponsible for Donach’s disappearance; 
that he was left in my custody, and so 
forth, and he more than insinuates that 
I have appropriated or embezzled 
him.” 

“ The incident,” I observed, “ opens 
up a wide field for legal speculation. 
Suppose MacMohrgan sues for delivery, 
and gets the necessary order, are you 
aware that you may be imprisoned till 
you deliver the goods ? If the ghost 
proves elusive, you would be likely to 
spend the rest of your life in secluded 
circumstances. We would make a big 
preliminary fight, deny the ghost ever 
existed, or explain him away scientifi¬ 
cally as a bit of phosphorescent vapour 
or a fragment of the aurora borealis, 
and I undertake to get fifty beetle- 
browed, bald-headed, parchment-faced 
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doctors of physical phenomena to swear 
to that. Against these learned gentle¬ 
men, who will probably each charge 
you ten pounds and travelling expenses, 
MacMohrgan will have a couple of 
hundred persons, of all sizes, ages, and 
sexes, to testify that they knew the 
ghost intimately, met him daily, 
walked with him, talked with him, and 
last saw him in your company. On 
the main question I am afraid the 
evidence would be conclusive against 
you. We would then be driven back 
to our last line of defence, and would 
probably require to devote a week to a 
fusilade of pleas, exceptions, objections, 
relevancies, and other varieties of the 
legal pop-gun. We would, for example, 
submit to the learned court that you 
could not chain up a ghost as you would 
a dog; that you could not lock it in a 
room, or bury it in a dungeon. But 
if such a man as Lord Hoity-Toity 
tries the case, he will at once inquire : 
‘ Why have you not tried any of 
these simple precautions in this case ?’ 
and he will probably proceed to tell us 
that he has read of authentic instances, 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights 9 and elsewhere, 
where spirits have been successfully 
squeezed into a bottle, sealed up, and 
left there for a thousand years. We 
will, of course, reply to his lordship that 
nowadays bottles with contents of that 
character are opened much sooner than 
a thousand years. That witticism will 
make everybody smile except Hoity- 
Toity, and therefore we must not say 
it. On reflection, I think we must 
bring matters round so his lordship 
shall say that himself ; it will put him 
in good humour, and probably win 
us our case. On the other hand, I 
would not be a bit surprised if his lord- 
ship finds a reason in that ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’ bottle story for giving judg¬ 


ment against you. He will call it a 
precedent, and probably find- that your 
obvious duty was to have stuffed Mac- 
Mohrgan’s ghost into a quart bottle, 
corked him up securely, and left him 
on a shelf till called for. He will there¬ 
upon direct you to deliver the ghost 
within ten days, or go to prison until 
you do. Advertising in the agony 
columns of the Press might then be 
tried. 

“ ‘ Will Donach-dhu, of Dundrumlie 
(Anno Domini 845), communicate 
with his sorrowing and disconsolate 
friends?” 

“ Or—* Lost, stolen, or strayed.— 
The ancient spectre of Dundrumlie; 
headless but amiable apparition.’ 

“ If these pathetic inquiries are un¬ 
successful, you might secure one of the 
numerous baronial ghosts that haunt 
European castles, if MacMohrgan has 
not cornered the market and bought up 
the stock. In that event your fate 
will be past praying for, and to prison 
you must go, and remain there until 
Black Donald comes back; and the 
spectre, you say, has a habit of seclud¬ 
ing himself for a hundred years at a 
time. During the long months and 
years that you are lying in prison wait¬ 
ing his return, you will have leisure to 
become old and venerable, and the 
probability is, when you do meet the 
headless old fraud, you will yourself 
have joined the great army of spectres. 
Somewhere about the Dog Star, or in 
the neighbourhood of the Pleiades, you 
will encounter him piloting his raft 
back to Dundrumlie. I have no doubt 
you will be glad to see him. But 
meantime, Jones, I am devilish sorry 
for you.” 

But Jones was fast asleep, and I had 
to dig him in the ribs with my walking- 
stick to wake him up. 
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M ANY centuries ago there lived 
at the base of the Elburz 
Mountains, in the north of 
Persia, not far from where the 
gigantic volcanic peak of Demavend soars 
aloft to an altitude of nearly twenty thou¬ 
sand feet, a shepherd named Arbaces. 

Arbaces was poor, but he prided 
himself upon his descent from the royal 
stock of that famous Darius Hystaspes, 
as the Greeks called him, who was the 
first to organise the unwieldy body 
politic of the Persian Empire, and who, 
on the whole, certain conspicuous 
military failures notwithstanding, may 
perhaps be considered the greatest and 
wisest monarch, after the Hebrew 
Solomon, that Asia has ever produced. 

Now a lofty lineage is more frequently 
a curse than a blessing when the pos¬ 
sessor of the sangre azul has inherited 
nothing else of more marketable value 
from his ancestors, and is compelled to 
toil for his daily bread like any ordinary 
plebeian. 

When following his flock, Arbaces 
would often muse upon the ancient 
glories of the Achaemenids, and the 
comparatively recent achievements of 


the Arsacids, and while his sheep were 
busy nibbling the scanty mountain 
herbage which Nature afforded with 
niggard hand in those desolate and 
sterile regions, their master, although 
near them in the flesh, would in spirit 
be far away in the dreamland of 
glowing and gorgeous fancies, with 
kingly tiara upon his head and flashing 
scimitar in his hand, driving before him, 
not a score or two of lean and famished 
sheep, but hordes of vanquished foes. 

But Arbaces at times dreamt other 
dreams. 

He loved the fair Zulima, and Zulima, 
whom in his wild imaginations he 
glorified under the imperial title of 
Atossa, played an important part in all 
his visions. When, in fancy, he mounted 
the throne royal of Persia and drained 
deep draughts of the sparkling juice of 
the grapes of Shiraz, or the clear, pure 
water of the snow-fed Choaspes, Zulima 
was ever at his side, with queenly 
diadem on her brow, golden sandals on 
her tiny feet, and soft Serican vestments 
draping her graceful form—ever at his 
side, his beloved, his consort, the sharer 
in his joys,'his victories, his triumphs. 
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7.ulima was as poor in worldly 
possessions as her lover, but she was 
quite free from that spirit of unrest, 
discontent, and ambition which deso¬ 
lated his life. And she was rich in her 
youth and in her beauty. A true 
Oread, the fresh mountain breezes had 
bestowed upon her the roses that 
bloomed on her cheeks, and the hardy 
adventurous life of the mountains had 
given grace to her carriage, elasticity to 
her step, light to her eyes, and indomit¬ 
able hope and energy and courage to 
her heart. Neither vision nor thought 
ever strayed beyond the boundaries of 
her native hills and valleys. 

To be candid, however, although she 
loved him dearly, Zulima was somewhat 
afraid of Arbaces, and this was the one 
sorrow of her gentle life. She feared 
him most when, with gloomy and pre¬ 
occupied air, and seemingly unconscious 
or regardless of the fact that her tearful 
eyes were bent, half beseechingly, half 
reproachfully, upon him, he would stride 
away, without a word or caress, to bury 
himself in the gloomy fastnesses of 
Elburz. . 

It was in one of these dark rebellious 
moods that Arbaces on a certain day 
sought a pathless solitude amid the 
most desolate wastes of the mountains, 
where he began to utter aloud his 
complaints. 

“ Accursed is my fate,” he cried. 
* Trebly accursed be the day of my 
birth! Would that I had never seen 
the light of yon sun! Non-existence 
were surely preferable to a life like this 
—the life of a slave. I, the descendant 
of Darius, the great king ; I, who feel 
myself in heart and soul a monarch ; I, 
forsooth, am condemned by a cruel and 
mocking destiny to tend a few sheep in 
the wilderness, to eat out mine heart from 
youth to age in vain repinings, to curse 
ea^h day the planet that presided at my 
nata.' hour, to dream at intervals radiant 
dreams, only to wake to the realities of 
poverty and misery, and then, in my 
hopeless anguish, to call upon the frown¬ 


ing peaks to fall and crush this aspiring 
heart with all its futile longings. How 
often have I prayed to Demavend to send 
forth once more, as in the days of old, 
the devouring flames that circle at his 
heart, if haply they might bear me 
away on their seething torrent to that 
nothingness which is the only haven 
that I can hope for. Help from earth or 
man I need not expect. Oh, is there 
indeed no Power above or beneath to 
listen and save ! ” 

While giving expression to these 
daring thoughts, Arbaces was sitting, in 
an attitude of deep dejection, on a rough 
fragment of stone, in his favourite resort, 
a natural amphitheatre, girdled by inac¬ 
cessible mountains. The one entrance 
to this scene of desolation, which 
seemed like a trysting-place of the evil 
genii, was through a narrow pass, which 
could only be reached through tortuous 
defiles and by-paths which led the way¬ 
farer along the edges of dizzy precipices, 
where far beneath his feet the screaming 
eagles circled round their eyries. It 
was indeed a region of savage gloom. 
A few patches of dry coarse matted 
grass dotted the expanse here and there, 
and a number of giant boulders, trans¬ 
ported thither by the winter torrents, 
lay scattered over its surface, while 
round it on every side rose the black 
basaltic wall, which no foot of man 
might climb, and no pinion of bird 
might cross. A congenial spot for dark 
and desperate spirits! A fitting stage 
for such soliloquies as that to which 
Arbaces had just given utterance ! 

The almost imperceptible sound of a 
slight movement behind him Gaused the 
despondent shepherd to turn, not indeed 
in alarm—for he knew not fear—but in 
extreme surprise. 

A tall, dark man, with keen, hungry, 
glittering eyes that seemed to scan the 
heart and to pierce the soul as with cold 
biting steel, stood close by his elbow. 

“ My son,” said the stranger, regarding 
him steadfastly, “ thou art sick at 
heart.” 
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“ Well hast thou guessed my malady, 
my father. But thou art a stranger, 
and-” 

“ Art thou sure, oh, Arbaces, that I am 
a stranger ? ” 

Arbaces, viewing more attentively the 
weird figure before him, suddenly be¬ 
thought him that twice or thrice lately 
in his lonely wanderings a shape, re¬ 
sembling that of this mysterious per¬ 
sonage, had crossed his path. He 
remembered now that once, when over¬ 
taken by a tempest beneath Mount 
Demavend, he had seen what appeared 
to be a human form, standing alone 
upon an inaccessible peak, dark, silent, 
and unmoved, while the deadly lightning 
leaped and flashed above, around, and 
beneath the pointed rocky pinnacle. 
Once, too, at evening, on the shores of a 
lonely tarn, and once before in that 
amphitheatre, the same inscrutable pres¬ 
ence had passed, scarcely heeded, before 
his dreamy eyes. 

“ Yes, I remember that I have seen 
thee ere now,” said the shepherd slowly, 
“ and ever at moments when my heart 
burned within me and my spirit chafed 
like a mountain lake that starts and 
quivers first, and then boils beneath the 
spirit of the tempest. Once, methought, 
I saw thee, standing where no mortal 
foot hath ever trod, while the firma- 
mental fires enwrapped thee like a 
garment.” 

An icy smile flitted across the sombre 
features of the Unknown as he said: 
“ Verily, then and at other seasons have 
I been near, ever ready to help, hadst 
thou but craved for succour. That thou 
hast never done, although mine ear hath 
been attentive to mark thy lightest 
word. To-day, for the first time, hath 
thy proud spirit been bent to sue to the 
Immortals.” 

Arbaces started from his rocky seat, 
and, raising himself to the full height of 
his lofty stature, abruptly faced his 
subtle interlocutor. 

“ Who and what art thou ? ” he cried. 

“ One who is able to accomplish the 


dearest wishes of thy secret heart,” 
calmly responded the stranger. 

Arbaces was silent in amaze. 

“Young man,” he continued, “thou 
art an Achaemenid, masquerading in 
shepherd’s weeds. Gladly wouldest 
thou fling away the peaceful crook to 
grasp spear and falchion first, and then 
royal crown and sceptre by their means ; 
fain wouldest thou revive the ancient 
glories and conquests of the Medes and 
Persians ; and then wouldest thou place 
thy fair Zulima upon the throne of the 
prostrate East. All this wouldest thou 
do, and an aspiring soul whispereth 
within thee that all this thou mightest 
do wert thou not hemmed in by the 
brazen walls of necessity, obscurity, and 
poverty, which cramp and confine thy 
spirit as these frowning basaltic preci¬ 
pices do the amphitheatre in which we 
stand. Well, I say unto thee, Arbaces, 
that I am able to level these brazen 
walls with the breath of my mouth, to 
set thee free, to place thy feet upon the 
path of conquest, to crown thee monarch 
of Asia, to make of thee a Persian 
Alexander, and of thy Zulima an 
Atossa indeed.” 

While the stranger spoke his dark- 
robed form seemed to dilate, his voice 
was as the voice of the torrent, and in 
his eyes shone the lightnings of Dema¬ 
vend ; but for all this the haughty 
descendant of Darius quailed not 

“ What wouldest thou in return for 
all these glories ? ” was all he said. 

“ Follow me and thou shalt learn,” 
replied the Unknown. 

Arbaces rapidly revolved the situa¬ 
tion. He was a man of matchless 
strength and vigour. Danger he feared 
not, and death itself he had already 
braved more than once. He had not 
blanched then. Why should he do so 
now ? This adventure, terminate as it 
might, was at least a change in the 
blank monotony of his existence. If 
the stranger’s promises were realised, 
he would emerge at one bound from 
the dark depths of obscurity into the 
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light of fame. At the worst he could 
but die. 

And so his resolution was taken. 

Looking straight into the dark visage 
before him, he fearlessly said: “ Who¬ 
ever thou art, I follow thee. I dread 
nothing ; I dare all things.” 

Again those lurid eyes emitted an 
instantaneous flash, even as the flint 
does when “ much enforced ” ; but the 
emotion thus betokened, whether it 
arose from surprise or contempt, quickly 
passed away, and he preceded Arbaces 
in silence. 

They emerged from the amphitheatre, 
and presently entered upon a devious 
and rugged track, which, well as he 
thought he knew the recesses of the 
Elburz, Arbaces was utterly ignorant of. 
His companion, with swift gliding 
motion, and no apparent effort, led the 
way over the debris of fallen rocks, 
along the brink of yawning chasms, 
where a slip meant instantaneous des¬ 
truction, over the myriad obstacles 
which Nature seems to strew in the way 
of those rash intruders who would sur¬ 
prise her in her secret haunts. Had 
not the shepherd’s foot been swift and 
sure as that of the mountain goat; had 
not his brain been clear and his courage 
high, he would assuredly have fallen a 
victim to one or other of the dangers of 
the aerial path, and have afforded a 
meal to the hungry vultures that kept 
whirling in wide gyrations above his 
head, apparently anticipating such an 
eventuality. As for aid, his guide 
proffered him none, and he would have 
scorned either to ask or accept it. 

After about an hour’s progress 
through these perils, the way gradually 
widened, and at last conducted them 
to the outskirts of a gloomy forest of 
gigantic pines. 

Still following upon the rapid foot¬ 
steps of his guide, Arbaces boldly struck 
into these savage wilds. His course was 
now easier. He had beneath him the 
fallen pine cones, which from their 
abundance seemed to have accumulated 


there from time immemorial ; and 
although the free currents of the moun¬ 
tain air no longer beat upon his temples, 
he felt cheered and invigorated by the 
strong balsamic odour diffused by the 
mighty boles around him. 

' Upon first entering this wood he had 
noticed an obscure and distant sound of 
a monotonous character. As he ad¬ 
vanced this sound grew more distinct, 
and he at last perceived that it was 
caused by the rush and fall of waters. 
At every onward step this hoarse 
thunder grew louder and louder, till at 
last the tall figure and flowing black 
caftan of the stranger became stationary, 
and Arbaces, hurrying up, rejoined him. 

“Thou art indeed worthy of Susa, 
Ecbatana, and all the hidden treasures 
of Istakhar,” cried the latter. “ Few are 
the mortals who could have kept pace 
with my footsteps upon the mountains 
of Elburz.” 

“ And none of mortal mould,” re¬ 
turned the shepherd, “could have out¬ 
stripped Arbaces as thou hast done amid 
the fastnesses where first he saw the 
light. Again I ask, who and what art 
thou ? ” 

For answer the other gazed at him 
with a weird and awful smile. 

“ Like a countryman of the great 
Cyrus thou hast spoke sooth, Arbaces; 
like an impetuous youth, thou Jiast 
questioned rashly. Who and what am 
I ? Wouldest thou indeed know ? ” 

“ Yes; I had not followed thee else,” 
was the prompt rejoinder. “ Cease thy 
dark sayings. Some proof I have given 
thee that I am no craven, and more 
are forthcoming if need be. Do thou 
give some token of thy vaunted might 
as well as of thy agility. Help me, if 
thou hast the power, whoever and what¬ 
ever thou art.” 

The Unknown folded his arms upon 
his breast and kept silence for a brief 
space, as though pondering the shepherds 
words, while Arbaces, assuming an air of 
indifference, turned aside and looked 
forth upon a scene which presented a 
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complete contrast to his usual sur¬ 
roundings. 

He and his mysterious guide were 
standing upon an isolated mass of rock, 
jutting out over a black, caldron-like 
pool, well-nigh two hundred feet below 


gnarled and distorted tree, whose long 
creeping branches seemed to point, like 
skeleton fingers, to the dark abysmal cal¬ 
dron beneath, which was constantly fed 
by the seething waters of the cataract, 
and yet ever appeared to gape for more. 



them, into which fell with collected 
volume and with a tremendous crash 
the waters of a broad deep river which 
flowed close by them. From a cranny 
in the rock on which they stood, wherein 
some earthy deposit afforded a scanty 
sustenance to its roots, there grew a 


As Arbaces surveyed the scene with 
curious eye he was surprised to note 
that the foam of the cataract, far from 
ascending in a white filmy vapour, as of 
incense, to the heavens, hung in dense 
heavy clouds above the surface of the 
pool, which, he fancied, emitted from 
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time to time bubbles, and even tongues 
of gloomy flame. 

The general effect of all that he saw 
in this strange spot was depressing in 
the extreme. The secret agencies of 
Nature seemed to have conspired to¬ 
gether to produce a picture calculated to 
strike the mind of the observer with 
awe and fill it with despondency, by 
means of its shifting and terrific chiaros¬ 
curo. All that was soft, gentle, simple, 
touching, or capable of inspiring hope or 
evoking tender memories was banished. 
Here were no jewelled cups of Flora, 
here came no tawny bees, here carolled 
no joyous birds, here glowed no golden 
haze. In the background rose the 
funereal shadowy pines; in the fore¬ 
ground the suicidal torrent rushed to its 
doom in the pool, black as the fabled 
Waters of Oblivion, over which was 
poised the crag with its spectral tree ; 
all around were gloomy rocks of fan¬ 
tastic and horrible shapes, like monsters 
turned into stone ; and lastly—fit music 
for such an orchestra—there soared to 
the leaden skies in awful paean the 
ceaseless, threatening, thunderous roar 
of many waters. 

But the stranger’s pause was but brief. 
Slowly descending from the rock by a 
zigzag path which led to the edge of 
the pool already mentioned, he con¬ 
ducted Arbaces to a point where the 
way terminated in a spit of sand, or 
miniature beach, from which ascended, 
almost perpendicularly and to a con¬ 
siderable height above the level of the 
river, a beetling cliff, as inky in hue as 
the sullen pool beside which it towered. 
Where this cliff abutted upon the narrow 
stretch of sand, and flush with the latter, 
Arbaces perceived a dark aperture, re¬ 
sembling in its external aspect the 
entrance to one of those caves or natural 
tunnels wherewith that mighty and 
persevering engineer Oceanus has 
honeycombed the rock-bound coast of 
Sark. 

Into the inpenetrable darkness of this 
orifice his guide plunged without a 


word, while the shepherd, laying his 
right hand upon the hilt of his scimitar, 
still boldly trod upon his steps. 

On they went through low, narrow, 
tortuous galleries in the living rock, 
where the atmosphere was a compound 
of noxious and mephitic gases, hot, 
loathsome and overpowering, and where 
ever and anon the foot slipped upon the 
slimy pavement or stumbled against 
some opposing fragment of stone. In 
these sepulchral regions the visual sense 
was useless, and the hand continually 
encountered cold, noisome, nameless 
creatures of the darkness, which, with 
their silent writhings and frantic struggles 
to escape, thrilled their involuntary 
captor to the bone. Undeterred, how¬ 
ever, by these manifold horrors, the 
brave mountaineer held on his desperate 
course, through the foul obscurity. 
Sometimes he fancied that he could hear 
the rustle of his guide’s flowing garments, 
but of this he was not certain. Fortu¬ 
nate was it for him that no side galleries 
branched off from the infernal tunnel, or 
he must have infallibly lost his way. 
He noticed that the path trended gradu¬ 
ally downwards, and that the feverish 
throbbing of his temples and the diffi¬ 
culty in respiration increased at every 
step. 

At last, after a period of agony which 
seemed to him as long as the weary 
aeons to lost souls in the halls of Eblis, 
he descried a light in the distance, 
dusky-red as the moon when she slowly 
rises over the fens through banks of fog 
and marsh-vapours. This sufficed to 
rouse his flagging energies. Larger and 
brighter glowed the ruddy beams, wider 
and loftier grew the corridor, and faster 
and ever faster sped Arbaces. Ere long 
he had reached the source of the ruby 
beams which had guided his wandering 
steps. 

The Unknown received him beneath 
a cyclopean arch, through which had 
streamed the beckoning radiance. 

“ Well hast thou stood the ordeal of 
valour, oh, Arbaces,” he said, “ both on 
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mountain heights and in subterranean 
ways. And now welcome to the abode 
of Manes.” 

Briefly acknowledging these greetings, 
Arbaces glanced around him with a 
bewildered air. Accustomed alone to 
the rugged, the terrible, and the majestic 
in Nature, he was a stranger to the 
magic devices of art and the costly 
luxuries of civilisation. His dreams of 
conquest and its golden fruits of splen¬ 
dour had been vague, and had their 
foundation in old traditions of the 
glories of the Persian kings—not, of 
course, in any actual experience of the 
pomp and magnificence which the con¬ 
querors of the earth can command. 
Such knowledge had, till now, lain far 
beyond the grasp of the shepherd of the 
Elburz. But now a revelation had come. 

He found himself standing in a 
spacious hall, to which, looking into the 
dim perspective, he could discern no 
limits. Supernatural art and force had 
evidently hewn it out of the stony 
bowels of the earth, as similar agencies 
had wrought the mighty Domdaniel 
caves beneath the hoary ocean. High 
up above his head he saw the groined 
and interlacing arches of the black 
basaltic roof, while a continuous rum¬ 
bling sound, as of muffled thunder 
or falling water, similar to that which 
he had heard in the pine forest, sug¬ 
gested the idea that he was actually be¬ 
neath some vast and turbid volume of 
water. This sound—awful at first, but 
to which the ear in time became accus¬ 
tomed, like the plash of a fountain, 
which deepens rather than disturbs the 
slumber of the wayfarer who rests by 
its side—lent its aid, with the other 
accessories of this wondrous palace, to 
lull the senses into a delicious lethargy. 

The ground was covered with carpets 
richer than any that the patient Hindu 
has ever produced, and of hues brighter, 
warmer, and more diversified than those 
wherewith Spring paints the meadows 
when in her most prodigal mood. Just 
in front of Arbaces a balas ruby, large 


as a roc’s egg—the source and origin of 
the red light which had directed him in 
the latter portion of his pilgrimage— 
hung suspended from the roof by golden 
chains, and flooded the hall with its rays 
of vivid crimson slightly tinged with 
orange, while the atmosphere was im¬ 
pregnated with the subtle odour of 
ambergris, whose vapour arose from 
jewelled censers dispersed along the 
walls, which were draped with hangings 
of red silk embroidered with gold and 
gems. 

Beneath the immense ruby which 
illuminated the subterranean palace was 
a large rectangular slab, consisting of 
polished black marble, supported at the 
corners by four kneeling Ethiopians, 
who formed, as it were, the props of 
this strange altar—whether living and 
breathing men, or wonderfully realistic 
counterfeits of life, Arbaces could not 
discern. On the slab there lay a com¬ 
plete suit of glittering armour richly 
damaskeened, a tiara blazing with dia¬ 
monds and other gems of apparently 
inestimable value, a falchion whose hilt 
was composed of a single smaragdus, 
and whose golden scabbard was covered 
with inscriptions in mystic characters, 
and,' beside this dazzling heap, a 
parchment roll. 

The eyes of Arbaces sparkled with 
joy when he beheld the warlike gear; 
but a yet more wondrous sight quickly 
overcame the attraction of this potent 
loadstone. Drawn up on each side of 
the magnificent but sombre hall, upon 
pedestals of gold, stood, like sentinels 
on guard, images of kings, chieftains, 
and warriors, gloriously arrayed in the 
costumes and bearing the arms of 
Assyria, Media, Persia, Armenia, and 
other ancient and famous lands of the 
Orient. The sculptor’s efforts had in 
every case been crowned with such 
startling success that the figures seemed 
—as has been said of the statues of 
Phidias and Michael Angelo—actually 
to live and breathe! 

Alas, the life which the master had 
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given them, to judge from the awful 
woe stereotyped upon their faces, was 
one of mute but terrible agony! And 
their attitude was uniform and typical 
of some dire mystery: each effigy bore 
in uplifted right hand a fearfully realistic 
presentment of a throbbing pulsating 
human heart—fearfully realistic indeed, 
with the exception of the following 
points of divergence. The important 
organ in question is, as anatomy knows 
it, opaque ; these were transparent. 
Moreover, our hearts are only metaphori¬ 
cally described, in common parlance, as 
being inflamed with the various passions 
of love, hatred, revenge, and ambition, 
with which in their useful but prosaic 
capacity of mere forcepumps they have 
in reality nothing whatever to do; but 
these beating, palpitating, diaphanous 
hearts were literally so many miniature 
founts of fire, and continually emitted 
sparks of that vivid flame which ever 
enwrapped but failed to consume them. 

These awful motionless forms—whose 
splendid raiment served only to accentu¬ 
ate the hopeless misery of their aspect— 
actually wearing on face and limb the 
tints of life itself, and each sustaining 
in lieu of torch, a flaming heart, had, as 
we have said, irresistibly chained the 
attention of Arbaces ; but what was the 
horror which invaded even his stout 
breast when he noticed that all those 
terrible stony eyes were fixed upon him 
—some in sadness and pity, some in 
wrath, some in bitter and contemptuous 
derision, yes, fixed upon him for an 
instant, and then as rapidly turned, 
drawing his captivated eyes along with 
them with grim and unmistakable mean¬ 
ing, to a gap in their ranks where stood 
—a still empty pedestal! 

Although it has taken us long to 
describe all this, it will be readily 
understood that the mind of Arbaces, 
observant, receptive, and acute, although 
untutored, had grasped the details of 
the impressive but ghastly ‘ spectacle 
before hiip in the brief pause which had 
ensued after the welcome given him by 


the extraordinary being who had an¬ 
nounced himself under the name of 
Manes. 

“ What thinkest thou of my Hall of 
Imagery, oh, Arbaces ?” inquired Manes, 
whose malignant and searching eyes 
had never left the countenance of the 
young man from the very first moment 
of his entrance. 

“ Of a truth, oh, Manes, these images 
are very majestic, and would seem to be 
those of the mighty ones of the earth.” 

“ Rightly has thou guessed. Here 
stand the kings and conquerors of the 
world from time immemorial. Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, and even older 
empires have all their representatives in 
the Hall of Manes. They were my 
friends, and the vassals of the formidable 
master whom I serve.” 

“ Thy master, I ween, is one whose 
name the earth trembleth to hear,” said 
Arbaces. “ But wherefore are the 
countenances of all darkened with such 
ineffable misery ? ” 

“ These effigies,” replied Manes, with 
a sneer which he was unable to conceal, 
“are true to life. All these men have 
lived the life of conquerors: they have 
led their fellows, sometimes driven them, 
even as thou drivest thy sheep from 
pasture to pasture. Thou knowest not 
yet, my son, but thou shalt surely one 
day know that the possession of un¬ 
limited power, and the consequent sense 
of responsibility, aye engender sorrow 
of heart, and that the sceptre of royalty 
and the smile of beauty cannot exorcise 
the worm that gnaweth the heart of 
man.” 

“ Talkest thou of hearts ? ” hastily 
rejoined Arbaces. “ Strange it is, me- 
thinks, that these should bear in their 
right hands the likenesses of human 
hearts, encircled by and vomiting forth 
fire! ” 

“ Marvel not at that, Arbaces ”—and 
the tone of the speaker chilled the 
hearer’s soul — “ ’tis but a beautiful 
symbol. These treasured images bear 
hearts in their hands to signify that they 
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had and have no secrets hidden from 
my master and myself; and the flames 
—the flames are merely eloquent of the 
burning love and adoration which they 
felt, and still feel, for us, their bene¬ 
factors.” 

Arbaces happening to look up at the 
moment, saw with consternation the 
eyes of the dread sentinels of the place 
of enchantment glaring upon Manes 
with a fearful expression of deadly 
and impotent hatred which strangely 
belied his statement. 

“And now, oh, Arbaces,” continued 
Manes, who, noticing the incredulous 
glance and clouded brow of the young 
shepherd, appeared anxious to divert 
him from his thoughts and turn the con¬ 
versation into another channel, “ prepare 
for thy lofty destiny, and come hither.” 

So saying, he led the way to the altar 
slab which we have already described. 

Laying his hand upon the dazzling 
panoply, surmounted by the kingly 
diadem, and addressing Arbaces, he 
cried in thrilling accents : “ Here, here 
lieth the fulfilment of thy dreams. Here 
be weapons forged by immortal hands. 
Handle this sword, tempered and tried 
in subterranean fires. Behold the lofty 
tiara of universal sovereignty, the gift 
of Ahriman himself. No blade of 
Damascus may pierce this panoply ; no 
shield, no corselet, no Roman cata- 
phract, no armour fashioned on earth 
may resist the trenchant force of that 
magic falchion. With these shalt thou 
drive the aliens before thee, as now 
thou drivest thy timid flock through the 
ravines of Elburz. And then shalt thou 
bind upon thy brow the glorious symbol 
of world-wide dominion, and Zulima 
shall sit at thy footstool.” 

“And are all these mine?” inquired 
Arbaces. 

“Yea,” replied Manes in eager tones. 
“ Sign but this roll acknowledging thy¬ 
self true vassal of my master, and kneel 
in homage to me as his minister.- All 
these, whose images thou seest, have 
done so before thee.” 


“ Ahriman, the Power of Evil, the 
Prince of Darkness, is thy master ; and 
thou-? ” 

“ Mortal, I am Manes, the Spirit ot 
Demavend. With other lofty intelli¬ 
gences—whom men call genii—I serve 
the august Ahriman, the Power of Evil 
and the Prince of Darkness as thou 
sayest, but co-equal and co-existent 
with Yezad, and holding with him 
divided sway over the universe. Under 
him I rule these mountain caves and 
fastnesses, and the deep eternal fires of 
Demavend. Your Yezad is a distant 
god, but Ahriman is ever near, and to 
him especially the kingdoms of the earth 
belong. He assigneth them unto thee. 
Write and do obeisance, thou fortunate 
youth. Glory and riches and honour 
and power are thine—till thou art 
weary of them. Then shalt thou come 
and rest with me for ever in this my 
Hall of Imagery.” 

So spake the juggling spirit, little 
guessing with what manner of man he 
had to deal. 

Arbaces sprang back from the altar 
and boldly confronted the Spirit of 
Demavend, while his eyes flashed with 
the indignation which he had long 
restrained. 

“Surely thou errest, false spirit,” he 
cried ; “ thou speakest not to a cringing 
Greek of Byzantium, whose supple 
knees will bend this way and that if he 
but scent lucre. I am a Persian, free as 
the air of these mountains. Neither to 
thee nor to Ahriman do I bow. So 
much for homage! And next, oh, Manes, 
Lord of Demavend, I would thank thee 
for the service which thou hast unwit¬ 
tingly rendered me. Much have I 
learned within this thy Hall of Imagery 
—enough to prevent me from ever join¬ 
ing the ranks of thy victims here ”— 
glancing at the long lines of living 
statues. “ Truly the sheen of yon diadem 
and the splendour of the shield and 
hauberk are pleasant in mine eyes, and 
fain would I carve with yonder magic 
glaive a way to honour and renown. 
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But even these treasures may be too 
dearly bought. How should it profit 
me to rule the earth for a season, and 
then adorn these accursed halls for ever 
—a living image of wrath, bearing mine 
own heart, enveloped in penal flames, in 
the right hand of mine iniquity ? Griev¬ 
ously have I sinned in the past,but hence¬ 
forth I forswear the vain dreams that have 
left me a prey to thy deadly temptation.” 

A mocking laugh burst from Manes. 

“ Hear me, oh, Yezad!” continued the 
young man, with impassioned voice, his 
eyes uplifted to the vault of the infernal 
chamber. “ If thou wilt but deliver me 
from the snare of the fowler, I swear 
never again to vex thy heavens with the 
impious cries of discontent, but rather 
bow before thy dispensations here in all 
humility, and with the hope that those 
glorieswhich earth denieth me mayyet be 
mine beyond the earth, beyond the sun, 
beyond the stars, where thou reignest.” 

Scarce had these thrilling words been 
uttered when the dark kaftan fell from 
Manes. Awful, but indistinct, and 
apparently clad in black armour, the 
form of the djin, mighty as that of 
Azazel, towered to the lofty roof. His 
baleful eyes, twin comets of destruction, 
glared upon Arbaces. 


“ Fool I ” he thundered ; “ back to thy 
sheep!” 

So saying, he poised a shadowy 
javelin, as if to transfix the fearless 
shepherd. 

With a roar as of many waters in his 
ears, with light, blinding and intolerable 
in his eyes, Arbaces was hurled to the 
ground by a merciless and irresistible 
force. 

When the shepherd recovered his 
senses, he found himself, to his intense 
relief and surprise, in his old retreat, the 
sandy amphitheatre, close by the rock 
where he hadso often sat in discontented 
reverie. His head was pillowed on the 
bosom of Zulima, who, alarmed by his 
long absence, had braved the perils of 
the mountain way and found her lover 
in a state of unconsciousness, and her 
tender eyes were the first sight he 
beheld as he slowly woke to thought 
and life once more. 

“ Love and contentment are better 
than ambition,” was the rather trite 
sentiment which found its way from the 
heart to the tongue of Arbaces, as he 
descended the valley with Zulima. 

It was endorsed—and yet not verbally 
—by the lips of his happy companion. 
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charming to him. Although I lived in 
the south I was never surprisedjat the 
sudden appearance of Ramsay. During 
the two years we were engaged on the 
opera he would frequently drop in upon 
me with some fresh notion or sugges¬ 
tion for an alteration in the words or 
the music of the piece. He was a very 
old friend, erratic and eccentric, and 
if he was not a genius, he had all the 
foibles of one, but he was entirely 
privileged, and could do as he pleased 
with me. 

One morning while at work in my 
study, I received a telegram from 
Ramsay dated from the Strand, asking 
me to meet him at two o’clock at 
Charing Cross Station, as he was en 
route for the Continent, being booked 
for the midnight train. Circumstances 
prevented me from leaving home, so 
I wired him to come down to me in¬ 
stead. He replied :— 

“ Coming. Expect me by three- 
thirty train.” 

The room in which I work overlooks 
a path that runs down by the side of 
the railway line, and directly to the 
platform. Consequently, after receiv¬ 
ing the telegram, I kept a sharp eye on 
this path, and awaited his arrival by 
the train that was due in at four 
o’clock. 

At ten minutes past four I looked 
through the open window and saw 
Ramsay coming along in his usual 
rolling sailor-like fashion, and smoking 
the inevitable cigarette. I hurried 
from my room and out of the front 
door, down through the garden, and 
round to the railway path to greet him, 
as I had not seen him for some time. 

He was not there. 

There was no one to be seen in either 
direction. As he assuredly would not 
pass the gateway that led to my house, 
which he knew so well, I was per¬ 
plexed. That I had seen him I was 


certain. Perhaps, after all, he had 
gone further on in absent-mindedness, 
and the bend in the path had quickly 
hidden him from view. I returned to 
the house and said to the person who 
opened the door :— 

“ I cannot make it out. I saw Mr. 
Ramsay on the railway path from my 
window, and he has quite unaccount¬ 
ably disappeared. However,” I added, 
“if he has made a mistake, he can 
easily find his way back again.” 

I had scarcely done speaking when a 
telegraph boy arrived with a second 
telegram dated from the West Strand 
office :— 

“ Cannot see you after all. Visit to 
Paris postponed. Going north again. 
Will write. Ramsay.” 

My companion upon hearing the 
message read was more startled than I 
was. In fact, she turned quite white', 
and said, “ It’s a warning ! ” as super¬ 
stitious women will. Indeed, she was 
so impressed by the occurrence that at 
her request I wrote the whole affair 
down and signed it, she witnessing it. 
The document is still in my possession. 

I am not superstitious, and never 
have been. That I saw my friend there 
is not the slightest doubt, for he walked 
along as only he could walk—a man to 
be distinguished in a thousand—a 
conscious man, with a conscious man¬ 
ner, very considerably taller than the 
average run of men. I was greatly 
puzzled and somewhat distressed. It 
might, as was hinted to me, be a sort 
of telepathic indication that Ramsay 
was in trouble and wanted me. It 
certainly was not hallucination in the 
ordinary meaning and acceptation of 
the word. I was in good health, and 
my nerves were not at all out of gear, 
although, practically speaking, I am all 
nerves. This faculty, or whatever it 
may be termed, of second sight, of 
seeing absent friends, had often asserted 
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he had gone to Paris after all. I made 
inquiries at Charing Cross, where I 
ascertained that he had not gone, but 
had returned his ticket and received a 
voucher for its value, which he could 
redeem at some future date; but the 
voucher had not yet been presented. 

Now, indeed, was I startled. What 
had become of him ? His portmanteau, 
with the permission of the officials, I 
was able to identify in the cloak room. 
I set a detective to work, and I visited 
all the hospitals and benevolent insti¬ 
tutions, but without tracing or hearing 
of him in any way. 

Three months passed without our 
being able to discover his whereabouts, 
although we did everything we could 
in our search for him. The strain and 
worry began to tell seriously upon my 
health, and I was forced to abandon 
further pursuit and take a rest by the 
sea. 

Some weeks later I returned, quite 
well in body, but still disturbed in 
mind. Having seen him so plainly on 
the day he vanished would always 
cause me uneasiness, while to seek for 
him further would clearly be futile, 
and although I still kept a sharp look 
out for any scrap of information that 
might be communicated through the 
newspapers, it seemed useless to hope. 
We mourned him as dead, and were 
recovering from our sorrow as well as 
we could, and daily life went on as 
usual. . 

As nearly as possible six months 
after the day on which I had received 
the telegram from Ramsay, one after¬ 
noon about half-past four, I sat writing 
at my table by the window. It was 
autumn, and the day was drear and 
cold. Now and again I glanced through 
the window at the rapidly decaying 
vegetation, when I was suddenly 
startled by seeing Ramsay swing non¬ 
chalantly along the railway path, just 


as I had seen him before, and smoking 
a cigarette quite as jauntily. I dared 
not go down, but stood staring in a 
sort of stupid wonder, and watched him 
pass the window. Then I waited inside 
my study door, feverishly expecting 
the bell to ring. 

If I were mistaken this time, I would 
say nothing except to my doctor. 
I listened, straining my ears to catch 
his footfall on the path. I heard it ! 
I tore down the staircase just as the 
bell rang. I motioned to the servant 
to go back. She retired, and I opened 
the door, my heart beating wildly. 

“ Hallo, old chap ! How are you ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

I grasped his hand and drew him 
into the dining-room. 

He noticed my agitation and spoke 
of it. I told him I was glad to see him 
—alive. 

“ Oh ! yes,” he said quite cheerfully. 
“ I am alive, I missed the three-thirty 
train.” 

Missed the three-thirty train l What 
did he mean ? He was talking of six 
months before. There was indeed 
something wrong. I offered him re¬ 
freshment. He was apparently as 
usual, in mind and body. I invited 
him to my room, and on the way he 
said :— 

“ As I told you, I am going to Paris 
to-night.” 

His words gave me a shock, and I 
clutched him by the arm. 

I must have turned suddenly white, 
for he said :— 

“ Why, what’s the matter, old chap ? 
Didn’t you get my wire ? ” 

I avoided the latter part of his 
question, but, after placing him in a 
chair, I cried :— 

“Ramsay, that is just the point. 
What is the matter — what has 
happened ? ” 

“ Nothing out of the ordinary,” he 
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“ For six months ? No. Although 
I believe such things have occurred. I 
also know that men have unconsciously 
led dual lives for a time, and that they 
have effaced one existence and merged 
their identity into another. That this 
has been my case, I feel sure, but I 
cannot explain it. It is beyond my 
philosophy. I can see people I have 
mixed with, lived with. I can see 
myself at work at something, though I 
know not what. Six months of my 
life have been spent outside my normal 


self. Perhaps I shall be able to recol¬ 
lect it all by-and-by,” he said wearily, 
seating himself, and bowing his head 
on his hand. 

* * * * * 

Ramsay stayed some weeks with me, 
half fearing to be alone, but up to the 
present the mystery of his six months’ 
absence remains unsolved. And there 
still remains this nebulous enigma of 
a double-sight and a two-fold exist¬ 
ence, of which I can offer no theory 
of solution. 


“ NOW ” 


By LOUISE LANE 

As honey-bees enter the heart of a flower 
To drink of its wine, 

I seize on the living, the passionate hour, 

And so make it mine ; 

For breathing its beauty, its pulsating power 
To me 'twill resign. 

I hold it as close as an ardent young lover 
The heart at his side ; 

Look full in the eyes and seek to discover 
The secrets that hide, 

For slowly, but surely, the lids droop and cover 
Where veiled thoughts abide. 

I make its song mine, for the sweet notes are stilling 
A lost yesterday ; 

I fully possess it, believing its willing 
And wanting to stay, 

Put just as its presence my being is filling 
It passes away. 





HE ASKED, IN A VOICE WHICH SOUNDED EXACTLY EIGHTEEN 


R, DUCHESS INGEBRUN ? ' 








THE ADVENTURES OF DUCHESS INGEBRUN 


By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 
Illusticited by A. R. Holroyd 


T HIS is one of the stories concerning 
the Duchess Ingebrun. There 
are many, but only the most 
improbable should be entirely 
believed. She and her friends lived in 
a beautiful castle and had discovered 
the secret of remaining always at 
twenty-three. They were so happy that 
whatever they wanted was almost sure 
to come immediately true. Ingebrun 
did lots of things, and wrote poetry. 
Her friends poured out tea and looked 
after the house generally. Ludovic, 
the butler, looked after everybody. 
All this will get clearer as we go on. 

“ To-day,” said Duchess Ingebrun, 
“ I want to do something which has 
never occurred to me before—some¬ 
thing quite new and joyful and delight¬ 
ful, which I am never likely to do 
again. Something which will amuse 
me and at the same time please every¬ 
body else.” 

“ Then keep quite still for one day,” 
said her cousin Selysette laconically. 

They were breakfasting together in 
the garden. High rose hedges and 
beds of great lilies surrounded them. 
It was very hot. Ingebrun was in 
high good humour. Selysette usually 
was, but she was writing an opera just 
at this time, and didn’t want to be 
disturbed. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t be so unsatis¬ 
factory,” continued Ingebrun ; “ I 

would throw the coffee-pot at you if I 
thought it would do you good, but the 
coffee’s iced this morning and quite 


excellent, so I’ll drink it all instead. 
But you are curiously and singularly 
unadventurous. I wonder why ? You’d 
hate it if I suddenly suggested that we 
should pack up our things and start 
round the world. Are all cousins like 
that, I wonder ? ” 

“Well, my dear Ingebrun,” said 
Selysette, in that reasonable tone of 
voice which was alwaj's so particularly 
useless in dealing with Ingebrun. 
“ We’ve done something new every day 
pretty well for the last six months, and 
it does get rather monotonous after a 
time. Couldn’t you settle down and 
make a comforter for the Rector’s 
wife’s bazaar ? You promised to make 
something yourself, and I’m not going 
to do it for you. Besides, you don’t 
always find the adventures you get into 
as amusing as all that. You remember 
on the walkjng tour when you went into 
the queer chemist’s shop and insisted 
on our drinking that magic syrup, and 
we all got mixed up in a fairy story, 
and you were cross because Scholiast 
fell in love with the Princess ? You re¬ 
member ? ” 

Ingebrun interrupted : “ To begin 

with, he didn’t fall in love with her,” 
she said ; “ secondly, it was huge fun ; 
thirdly, I am always in a worse temper 
if I’m not doing something ; fourthly, 
I shall hide Thomaso.” 

Selysette’s remarks refer to a delight¬ 
ful and previous adventure which 
happened one year before Ingebrun 
became a Duchess. It will some day 
be recorded, I hope. Thomaso was 
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Selysette’s violin and her treasure, and 
her life itself. 

“ Well, / shall be in a bad temper if 
we do anything to-day. It’s hot ; I 
want to write the opera. You can, of 
course. Why don’t you take the 
Pelican, or something, or somebody, 
and drift down the river ? That sounds 
amusing Only be back by five, for 
there are heaps of people coming to¬ 
day, and you asked the Rector’s wife 
to tea. I don’t want to have to enter¬ 
tain them all.” 

“ Heavens ! How provoking ! Can’t 
I wire and tell them all to come to¬ 
morrow ? ” 

“ Of course you can’t. Besides, 
you’ve forgotten who they are by this 
time. You ought to keep an engage¬ 
ment book. You can’t expect me to 
remember everything.” 

Ingebrun laughed with pleasure. 
“ You delightful, huffy old crocus,” she 
said ; “ just now you are a most happy 
mixture of Ludovic and the Pelican, 
without, of course, the imperfections of 
either. Still, that doesn’t help me much. 
I wish those people were coming by an 
early train ; I wish this was a Maeter¬ 
linck play ; I wish I could meet the 
old chemist again I wish everything 
that isn’t was ! ” 

“ Here comes the Pelican,” said 
Selysette; “ ask his advice. Give him 
some fish—only don’t give it him here. 
Give it to him in the courtyard. I’m 
going to sleep.” 

The Pelican, by name Maximilian, 
almost as dear to Ingebrun as Thomaso 
to Selysette, here lolopped up. He had 
a wise, melancholy face with a master¬ 
ful expression. Round his neck was a 
large bow of cherry-coloured ribbon. 
He came towards Selysette, snapping 
his beak angrily, because he knew it 
alarmed her. 

“ Do take the horrible creature 
away,” she said wearily; “ it’s so 


dangerous allowing him to wander 
about the garden in this manner. I wish 
you would have him stuffed. Far more 
people would stay with you if you did.” 

“ My beautiful, precious, elegant 
Maximilian, my own bird,” said Inge¬ 
brun, with just a touch of bitterness, 
“ let us go and find adventures. I.et 
us not listen to them any longer. They 
have not enough sense of humour to 
appreciate either of us this morning.” 

The Pelican rested his uncouth head 
sympathetically on her knee. He 
thought she was talking about fish— 
the only subject that interested him 
very deeply. 

Suddenly Ingebrun jumped up, 
sparkling all over with excitement. 

“ Naturally,” she said, “ where else 
should I go ? Why didn’t I think of it 
before ? Why didn’t you remind me ? 
Come, Maximilian—good-bye, old cro¬ 
codile—there is some iced coffee left, 
after all; so if you think of anyone tire¬ 
some I’ve invited by mistake, send them 
a wire, and tell the Rector’s wife the 
comforter’s almost begun. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Selysette drowsily; 
“ don’t get into mischief, and lose the 
Pelican, if you can ; and I should put 
on a short skirt if I were you.” 

But Ingebrun was out of hearing, 
trailing her lovely long muslin skirt— 
a real fairy story dress, with an alluring 
pattern of blue birds and pink roses— 
all along the smooth grass walk, be¬ 
tween the rose hedges. Right behind 
her castle stretched an enormous, 
mysterious, unexplored forest—it was 
thither she was going. The forest be¬ 
longed to her, every bit of it, but 
having inherited it only six months 
ago, and becoming a Duchess, she had 
had no leisure to explore it, only one 
day she had noticed a strange, tangled, 
winding path, which she couldn’t ex¬ 
plore then because the Rector’s wife was 
waiting for her, and strangely enough 
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she had remembered, and had returned, 
but had b en sorry ever since ! 

First of all she filled a basket with 
chocolates, shrimp sandwiches, and 
wedding cake; next she mounted 
Gustavus, the sedate white palfrey she 
always rode, and regretting she couldn’t 
pretend the Pelican was a falcon and 
take him on her wrist, she started gaily, 
wishing for nothing except for every 
impossible pleasant thing in the world. 

The Pelican followed with the per¬ 
petual smile on his face that all pelicans 
have—because they are always think¬ 
ing of fish. 

A smooth green down covered with 
gorse bushes, high bracken and blue¬ 
bells separated the castle from the 
forest. Over this she cantered, the 
Pelican flying cumbrously after her, 
shaking his great wings and enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

She crossed a clear shallow stream 
which wound eagerly among purple and 
yellow flags and entered the forest, 
singing to herself quite happily and 
entirely out of tune. 

It was the most romantic forest in the 
world, but there were no roads and very 
few people had wandered in it. Inge- 
brun rode down a great green glade, 
and after half an hour’s search, found 
the path she was in search of, and re¬ 
joiced. 

“ The strange thing is there should 
be a path at all,” she pondered, “ for 
no one lives here, and no one hunts 
here, and it certainly was made with a 
purpose. Could anything be more pro¬ 
misingly mysterious ? ” and she started 
down it. 

It was very narrow, pushing its way 
between tall bracken and huge waving 
foxgloves. It wound about, but always 
it was a deliberate path. Suddenly it 
swerved down hill, and in a sort of tiny 
valley Ingebrun saw a small bright 
green hut with purple tiles and round 


it a garden in which blossomed strange 
unknown red flowers. 

“ A witch—a hermit—a wizard— 
a cobbold—a vampire—an angel—an 
outlaw—something of the sort lives 
here,” thought Ingebrun, and pressed 
on excitedly. The Pelican followed pen¬ 
sively, as though he saw nothing and 
didn’t want to. 

She stopped before the curious green 
gate which glowed dully like some queer 
enamel, and called out in a compelling, 
clear voice, “ Does anyone live here ? ” 

Nothing stirred, but after a few 
moments the door of the hut slowly 
opened, and an old—a very old—man 
crept slowly, slowly out. He wore a 
green trailing robe—a green high- 
peaked hat, and purple slippers. He 
looked for all the world like a frog at a 
masquerade. The Pelican gazed at him 
over the fence and wondered whether 
or no he ought to gobble him up. 

“ But ,” cried Ingebrun in a trans¬ 
port, “ but—but — but —it’s the chemist 
—my old friend. The chemist. Oh, I 
am glad to see you again. You should 
have told me you lived here. I’m 
out seeking . adventures. The others 
wouldn’t come.” 

He looked at her out of his old un¬ 
canny eyes and said nothing. That was 
his way of showing he was pleased. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said. She 
got down, fastened her horse to the 
fence, and entered the garden. Then 
she talked to the chemist as fast as 
ever she could, who—contrary to the 
usual habit of her friends—listened in¬ 
tently and wisely to every word she 
spoke. “ The fairy story did not last 
long enough,” she went on; “ that was 
its one fault ; otherwise it was entirely 
delightful. But I want something that 
will go on more or less indefinitely. 
Perhap - the others had better not be 
forced into it, though. They hate any¬ 
thing that goes on later than tea-time." 
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They were both indoors by this time, 
in a pleasant room, though rather sug¬ 
gestive of an Egyptian tomb. Rows and 
rows of bottles filled with burning, 
bright liquids were standing on neat 
white shelves ; below were other shelves 
heaped with parchments, precious 
stones, skulls, gorgeous embroideries, 
coins, and s*rangely-shaped pots, all 
arranged with the utmost precision. 
A grandfather’s clock, which always 
kept perfect time, gave a homely air to 
the room. By this one saw that the 
wizard, though learned, was by no 
means wicked, but punctual, tidy, 
courteous, and an early riser. 

“ What do you wish for, Duchess 
Ingebrun ? ” he asked, in a voice which 
sounded exactly eighteen hundred years 
old. 

“ Everything,” said Ingebrun, look¬ 
ing at and touching things with huge 
delight, though also a little nervously. 
“ This is real —real—real magic. Can’t 
you give me lots of things ? Can’t you 
give me a potion to turn people into 
hippopotamuses ? Can’t you lend me 
one of these books of incantations ? I 
will take the utmost care of it. If it’s 
dangerous, Selysette shall look after it. 
Hew lucky that I came.” 

The old man remembered all she said 
and wrote it down in his diary after¬ 
wards ; but now he merely repeated, 
since he never wandered from the point: 

“ What can I do for you to-day, 
Duchess Ingebrun ? ” 

“ An adventure,” she cried, “ an 
adventure. Give me an adventure. I 
want every hour to be adventurous. I 
want to find a fresh adventure waiting 
for me every morning when I wake up.” 

The Pelican here touched a stuffed 
snake lying on one of the shelves, con¬ 
descendingly with tin tip of his bill, 
but finding it wa; not fish he trotted 
out into the garden, yawning tremen¬ 
dously. The chemist walked to a cup¬ 


board and returned with a small gold 
box in his hand. 

“ Duchess Ingebrun,” he said, and 
handed it to her, “ this box holds ad¬ 
ventures—twenty adventures—in the 
form of coloured lozenges. You must 
wish and eat, and the adventure will 
come. Never eat more than one a day, 
and do not lose them, for th y are 
precious things.” 

Ingebrun was speechless. 

“ And the price I ask is, Duchess 
Ingebrun, a lock of your hair, a peal of 
your laughter, and a wise word from 
your lips. When you speak the wise 
word it will fly to me of its own accord. 
Do not try to speak it.” 

“ But suppose I do not speak it ? ” 
said Ingebrun. 

“ I do not ask for payment I cannot 
get, Duchess Ingebrun.” 

She was wild to get away and try the 
virtue of this treasure. Besides, the old 
man now fell into a trance, which made 
conversation difficult. She mounted 
Gustavus, whistled to the Pelican, 
and started off again, and wondered 
hard what she should wish to happen. 

“ But there are so many adventures 
I want equally,” she pondered, “ and 
I’m far too excited to make a rational 
choice. I’ll eat one and wish for nothing 
particular'. I’ll eat a purple lozenge 
and have a purple adventure.” 

She ate a purple lozenge and rode on. 

There was no immediate result, but 
her curiosity and excitement became 
unbounded. Ten minutes passed, and 
then, turning a corner sharply, she 
came upon a young, handsome, melan¬ 
choly man, seated under a great elm- 
tree. He wore a bright green tunic, 
and his hair, cut like that of a cinque 
cento Florentin, was crowned with a 
gold circlet. 

He seemed to her strangely familiar, 
like someone—Ah ! yes, in a Maeter¬ 
linck play. She remembered her casual 
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wish that morning and realised the 
adventure had moulded itself to her 
last wish. “ This teaches me to be 
careful,” she thought. “ And now 
what is going to happen ? Well, I will 
do nothing. I will be quite passive 
and wait ; but it’s very exciting.” 

Already the young man had seen 
her and sprung up, and stood in the 
middle of the path. She approached, 
and then he spoke in a subdued, pas¬ 
sionate voice, like a hushed wind among 
leaves. 

“ Is it you ? ” he said. “ Is it you ? 
Have you come at last—at last, after 
so long ? Or are you but a tormenting, 
mocking spirit of these woods ? Or are 
you a merciful dream, and am I sleeping 
happily for a little while ? ” 

“lama wanderer in the forest, like 
yourself,” said Ingebrun, trying to 
speak in the right spirit. 

“ And do you wander alone—alone 
through this forest ? Ah ! you should 
not—you should not. It is very silent 
and dark and merciless. I believe it 
is haunted. I cannot think without 
trembling of the dangers you may have 
escaped. But I am not a wanderer. 
I do not know. Day by day I have 
waited—I have waited, like one whose 
arms hang powerless by his side. And 
now you have come—you have come— 
and the pale spectre hope haunts again 
the deserted palace of my heart.” 

“ What is your hope ? ” asked Inge¬ 
brun, very much interested. 

“ Ah ! is that a question for you to 
ask—you who have come thus sud¬ 
denly upon me, you beautiful strange 
woman—you fairy wanderer ? You 
who are my hope itself ? But they 
say that destiny is unconscious, and it 
may be you do not know that you hold 
my life in your small white marvellous 
hands—and in the tangles of your hair. 
When I look at you I feel no longer 
afraid.” 


“ This is growing complicated,” 
thought Ingebrun. “ He is evidently 
in love with me ; things, it appears, are 
not going to be too easy. What is your 
name ? ” she asked somewhat un¬ 
decidedly. 

“ Oh, how can you ask me that, you 
who know all things ? When I listen to 
your voice I seem to hear the ripple of 
innumerable streams. Your eyes are 
silent like sleeping seas. I am Perci- 
vale, son of the King of Verdimain. 
Till I saw you I thought the sun shone 
no longer on any beautiful thing.” 

“ I am called Ingebrun,” said Inge¬ 
brun, not in the least knowing what to 
say. 

“ Ingebrun, Ingebrun — ah ! the 
sweet name ! It is like drops of red 
wine falling on my lips ; it is honey and 
the perfume of flowers. Am I alive ? 
Do I breathe ? I have been dead too 
long, and now I see your name like a 
warrior clothed in steel; and now I see 
it like silver shears, cutting the com¬ 
plex web of evil fate ; and at last com¬ 
forting me as a mother comforts her 
child.” 

“ What am I to do ? ” asked Inge¬ 
brun tentatively. 

“ How shall I remember lamentable 
things when I see your eyes ? They 
are the grave, deep eyes of happiness. 
Yet I must tell you ; only let us walk 
slowly onwards, for already the paling 
sun gleams drowsily, and if we delay, 
who knows what further snare in¬ 
veterate destiny may set for our un¬ 
happy feet.” 

So they moved on slowly, Ingebrun 
still riding, he walking at the horse’s 
head. The Pelican (whom Prince Per- 
civale appeared to take quite seriously) 
followed, looking indescribably bored. 

“ I dwell,” he said, “ in a castle built 
in the profoundest, most unsearchable 
depths of this forest. It is infinitely old 
and vast—so vast it seems one could 
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spend many days exploring it ; but few, 
I think, would have the courage. One 
might come suddenly on that which 
would drive one mad—there is so much 
concealed. It was here, they say, my 
father lived—if living it was, for I 
never saw him—and I only knew of his 
death—because one seemed to breathe 
a little less the corrupting air of vaults 
and the black-robed, masked attendants 
who were wont to move noiselessly on 
secret errands everywhere over the 
castle, but always in silence, suddenly 
disappeared. He dwelt far off in a 
dismal and femote comer of the castle, 
yet his influence permeated the entire 
place. Seven sisters I had, and we 
grew up from childhood together, but 
we never moved from the castle gates. 
Some influence, stronger than iron 
fetters, held us in. We were never 
free. If we went into the gardens to 
pluck the pale drooping flowers that 
grew there, it still absorbed us, and we 
had but a dim idea of the sun. When, 
by certain signs I told you of, we knew 
the King was dead, we said, ‘ We will 
escape ’ ; but it was still the same. 
Either his influence remained, or, as I 
am inclined to think, the castle itself 
possesses a hideous life and sucks out 
the blood of its inmates. Many times 
we strove to break exultingly from our 
doom, but no sooner had we passed the 
gates a little way than a great weariness 
fell upon us, and an irresistible force 
dragged us back again. The end I saw 
was not far off. At last my sister 
Perigonde, who is of those who fight 
gladly against that which they cannot 
conquer—who fed us daily with her 
courage, as the pelican feeds its young 
with drops of its own blood (that you 
should be accompanied by one of these 
admirable birds seems to me symbolical 
of deep and mysterious things), awa¬ 
kened me one night from my restless 
sleep, and I saw her with brow calm 


with the sorrowful joy of those who 
triumph. In her hand she held a 
crown. ‘ Percivale,’ she said, in a voice 
like the sound of bells on a frosty night, 
‘ I refused to live longer under the 
malign sway of a blind destiny. There¬ 
fore I penetrated into those obscure 
parts of the castle—into the very 
chambers of him whom we call our 
father—for there I knew I should find 
the solution. I laughed to think it 
might be death. But I found no 
dreadful thing—only certain treasures 
which he had kept from us and which 
seem in some strange way to hold our 
life and courage. For when I put this 
crown upon my head, instantly my 
long imprisoned strength rose like a 
sick man from his couch, and now, 
whether I will or not, I needs must pass 
away from this murderous castle and 
claim my golden share of life. A sword 
awaits your hands, and I conjure you— 
you, Percivale, and you, my six sisters, 
to rise without delay, and, taking that 
which is yours, cheat that foul death 
which each day draws nearer to you. 
Come to me after you have escaped, for 
in whatever land I shall henceforth 
dwell, I will send you speedy word. 
Farewell—for now it is as impossible 
for me to stay as erewhile to leave this 
hateful place ; but oh ! come quick— 
come quick.’ Thus she escaped, and 
next day it seemed as though at least 
one veil of sorrow had been drawn from 
our tired faces ; but, alas ! struggle as 
we might, not one of us had strength to 
adventure through those unending pas¬ 
sages, and soon, by one and one, each 
of my sisters died, their breath ab¬ 
sorbed, it may be, into the ever-in- 
satiate walis of the castle. Now I, too, 
await this end. Yet I have dreamt of 
one coming from the far ends of the 
world who should save me—and I have 
seen you, and perchance the dream was 
not a lie.” 
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Ingebrun 
shivered. The 
forest was 
very dark, 
and most of 
the trees 
were dead, 
as though 
starved from 
lack of sun¬ 
light. Be¬ 
neath her in 
a sort of 
gaunt valley 
she saw a 
sombre,bleak, 
shapeless, un¬ 
ending pile 
with twisted 
battlements 
and tremen¬ 
dous towers. 

“What am 
I to do ? ” she asked hoarsely. 

They were descending into the valley. 
The ground was boggy and covered with 
lank moss—with patches of black 
oozing mud. Ingebrun, to give herself 
courage, thought of the Rector’s wife 
and of all the commonplace things she 
could. Her theory was that one could 
conquer most things with a sense of 
humour. So she clutched desperately 
at hers, which she felt was growing 
rather unsubstantial. 

“ Come with me,” said Prince Perci- 
vale, “ and I shall no longer fear. I 
will look at your eyes and remember 
only the sea. Your hair will tell me of 
dark woods, full of subdued sunlight, 
your hands of pure snow on high 
mountains.” 

They stood now before the great 
lowering castle gates. An old grey man 
clad in black crept miserably forth. 
He seemed unconscious of everything, 
and pulled the gates back on their 
hinges like one in a dream. 


“He is 
blind,” said 
the Prince, 
“and he has 
long been 
paralysed.He 
and an appal- 
ling hag— 
who i; old 
and malig¬ 
nant as the 
castle itself 
—are all my 
a 11 e ndants. 
Ah ! hasten. 
I fear every 
moment of 
delay, lest the 
evil of the 
place seize 
upon you.” 

Ingebrun 
thought hard 
about the Rector’s wife. The Pelican 
5 food huddled and moping against 
the castle wall, a discouraging sight. 

They entered. “ I do not know the 
way ; there is no clue,” said Percivale, 
“ but it is thither—thither ”—and he 
pointed to a gigantic black turret, 
seemingly half a mile away, which hung 
like a visible curse over the castle. 
“ The hag alone knows ; yet pray God 
we do not meet her. Come, come ! ” 
They started. First through a huge 
hall, dismally hung with purple. The 
Prince was deathly pale. Ingebrun tried 
to remember whether she had told 
Ludovic there would be eighteen to 
dinner that night ; but her h.art beat 
horribly'. From the hall they passed 
down a low stone passage with no appa¬ 
rent end. On each side were dcors. 
“ My sisters’ rooms,” whispered Per¬ 
civale. At length they reached a flight 
of black marble steps with an iron door 
at the top. “ I have never been 
further than this,” he said. 
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They ascended. A wild light burnt 
in his eyes. Ingebrun vainly tried to 
think of something sensible or humo¬ 
rous, but could only think of epitaphs. 
Through the door they passed into a 
discoloured suite of rooms, hatefully 
suggestive of some unseen occupant. 
Ingebrun, gazing through one of the 
windows, saw, not very distant now, 
that overwhelming black turret. 

“ We are in the right direction,” she 
said. 

“ I know,” he answered. 

A sure instinct guided him. Un¬ 
hesitatingly he chose his way, and now 
they had to stoop their heads, for they 
were moving through a succession of 
dark cells. Suddenly Percivale stopped. 

“ It is useless—useless,” he moaned. 
“ Listen—the footsteps—it is the hag— 
she is coming ! Oh, God ! ” 

“ Don’t,” said Ingebrun sharply. 
She listened, and a few cells off she 
could hear a slow, shuffling sound. 
There was obviously no fescape. 
“ Well,” she said, and her courage sud¬ 
denly returned as the case grew des¬ 
perate. “ Go as quickly as you can— 
seize the sword—I will keep her here. 
I do not fear her; she has no power 
over me yet ; but quick—be quick.” 

Bewildered, he obeyed her. Ingebrun 
waited. 

The next moment the hag appeared— 
a shocking figure. She had the bald 
head of an old man. Her flesh was 
withered and blue as with cold, her 
eyes blood-shot. She crawled along 
heavily and yet speedily, though bent 
double over a stick. 

Her face was expressionless, but a 
shade of increased malevolence spread 
over it when she saw Ingebrun alone. 
Ingebrun knew that as long as she did 
not fear she was safe. She wondered 
how long she could continue not to 
fear. 

The hag advanced, taking no notice 


of Ingebrun, but groped about with her 
crutch on the dusty floor as though 
looking for something, whilst she mut¬ 
tered in an ugly-mocking voice. 

“ Ah, the Queens—the Queens ! How 
they come—how they come—one after 
another—one after another. They do 
not know, their lives wither so silently ; 
but I fatten—I fatten.” 

“ I presume,” said Ingebrun, in the 
tone one uses when one is annoyed in 
shops, “ I presume that you are the 
housekeeper ? ” 

The hag drew closer to Ingebrun. 

“ I am the vampire,” she said in a 
curdling voice, “ and my blood is cold ; 
but yours is warm. It shall feed 
me ; and his too — his too. Wait a 
little.” 

The sight of Ingebrun had perplexed 
her, but now she remembered Percivale 
and started again in pursuit. Inge¬ 
brun spoke quickly, for she saw that 
when she spoke the hag was somehow 
compelled to listen. 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she said firmly. “ You are extremely 
impertinent, and His High'ess has 
begged me to dismiss you. If you are 
in want, I will see that a place is found 
for you in one of my almshouses.” 
(“ I wish I had courage to talk to 
Ludovic in this way,” she thought to 
herself.) 

“ I am Death,” began the hag, 
slightly perplexed. 

“ That is not true,” Ingebrun went 
on. “ You can hear as well as I do. 
I am Duchess Ingebrun,” she ended, 
rather like the Duchess of Malfi, 
“ and-” 

Ah, something surely had happened, 
for suddenly the hag turned and 
scuttled like a great blackbeetle down 
the passage. 

Percivale had taken the sword. 

When he entered, Ingebrun nearly 
cried, but didn’t, and together they 
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returned, fear¬ 
lessly though 
rather silently, 
by the ways 
they had come. 

They passed 
through the 
purple hall and 
into the court¬ 
yard. Here 
Percivale dis¬ 
appeared a mo¬ 
ment and re¬ 
turned leading 
a great black 
steed. Ingebrun 
mounted Gusta- 
vus, and they 
started home— 
the Pelican still 
rather limp and scared. 

“ And now you will be my guest ? ” 
said Ingebrun. “ That is, provided 
Gustavus knows the way home. He 
generally does. I don’t. But I got 
him for that.” 

They rode on, Percivale talking de¬ 
lightfully. She appreciated his pro¬ 
found and delicate admiration. “ I 
wish I could be in love with him,” she 
thought. “ It would make things sim¬ 
pler ; and now-” but she never 

could fall in love when she wanted to. 

These reflections made her graver 
than her wont, and the image of the 
Rector’s wife no longer brought her 
consolation. 

They reached the castle and found 
eighteen newly-arrived guests in the 
drawing-room. Selysette was on the 
sofa making weary remarks to the 
Rector’s wife, who had insisted on 
waiting. 

“ I am very sorry,” Ingebrun said, 
shaking hands with and embracing as 
many people as she could at once, 
“ but it really wasn’t my fault. You 
must blame the chemist. I’ve had 


such an adven¬ 
ture—a purple 
adventure. I 
suppose you’ve 
had tea ? Did 
Sdlysette make 
it as weak as 
usual ? But I’m 
forgetting—this 
is Prince Per¬ 
civale of Verdi- 
main—and oh! 
Mrs. Lawson, 
I’ve nearly com- 
menced the 
comforters.” 

The Rector’s 
wife smiled in 
dulgently. Like 
most people, sh< 
treated Ingebrun as a precocious 
child. She did not believe that Per¬ 
civale was a Prince, but merely some¬ 
one whom Ingebrun - had dressed up 
for a joke, 

Ingebrun, afraid that Percivale might 
be unhappy in such unfamiliar sur¬ 
roundings, begged Sdlysette to take 
him into the garden. Then she talked 
gaily to the Rector’s wife of comforters. 

At dinner, Ingebrun and Percivale— 
who was astonished but quite pleased— 
told their adventures, and everyone 
was enchanted. But after dinner he 
begged that he might start early on 
the following morning to his sister’s 
kingdom. 

“ But I will return,” he said, “ and 
I leave with you, who are Ingebrun. 
all love and courage—the passion of 
the earth and the glory of the sky.” 

The next day she rested and tactfully 
tried to prevent a young poet, who was 
in love with her, from reading aloud an 
epic he had just written. She also 
finished two comforters for Mrs. 
Lawson. 

Some weeks later a bronzed, strangely 
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garbed horseman rode into the court¬ 
yard, bringing to Ingebrun a packet 
sealed with purple wax. It was a 
letter from Percivale, very exquisite 
and long, and ended in this manner : 

“ I cannot permit myself to hope,” it 
ran, “ (as one who has not suffered 
might) that you will wed me. I am 
aware that destiny is not likely to 
trust her most precious chalice to such 
fragile hands as mine. Therefore I 
desire only to see you some few fortu¬ 
nate hours, that seeing you I may grow 
more worthy to gaze on you again.” 

Ingebrun answered as carefully as 
she could, but she feared that he hoped 
for different things. She read through 
the Maeterlinck plays for guidance, and 
was but little cheered. But later the 
strange horseman brought another 
letter, which considerably raised her 
spirits. 

“ Your letter,” she read, “ was to me 
like a white-winged bird, flying against 
the dark clouds of my life. Do you 
grieve for me ? Then grieve only be¬ 
cause I am too joyful. I am bidden by 
my sister—who is wise with-a wisdom 
that is not of this world—to send you 
these six gifts. They are the un¬ 
claimed treasure of my powerless sisters, 
and though I cannot think any earthly 
thing worthy your acceptance, yet, I 
pray you, take them. And, says my 
sister, ‘ Tell her I long to kiss my 
sisters in her—who possesses already 


those gifts of which these I send are 
but the visible sisters.’ Therefore, if, 
some day, you will come hither, you 
will find one who loves you with only 
less fervour than myself.” 

“ Oh ! Selysette—SelyseWe / ” ex¬ 
claimed Ingebrun, rosy with delight. 

“ Yes,” answered Selysette, “ it is 
all quite charming,” and she jumped 
over a low footstool seven times for 
sympathy. The opera was finished 
now, and she had grown amiable again. 

In a purple leather bag they found 
the gifts. Each was more beautiful 
than the other. There was a necklace 
of marvellous opals, a girdle fit for the 
Empress of the world, a casket wrought 
as never casket before, a robe embroi¬ 
dered with all the colours of the sea, a 
golden comb snatched from a Siren’s 
hand, and a book of every spell and 
incantation that has ever been used 
since the beginning of the world. 


No further adventures happened for . 
a fortnight, yet the guests all said they 
had never had such an amusing visit, 
and insisted on staying a whole month, 
instead of the week they were invited 
for. So that was satisfactory, and they 
would have stayed longer had not 
Ludovic, the butler, persuaded them to 
go, and I’m sure, considering all things, 
it was good of him letting them stay so 
long. 
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O N Thursday, June 30th, through 
the shimmering atmosphere of 
late afternoon in latitude 
18 0 54" north, longtitude 
62° 11" west, no enemy had been 
sighted by H.M.S. “ Alacrity.” Yet 
clearing for action had just been 
energetically carried out, as she steamed 
south-west at 20 knots. 

The Far Eastern Tragedy had now 
culminated in unexpected hostilities 
between great European Powers. 
Britain had been dragged into the 
insane struggle. Thus it came, little of 
the rest of “ Rope yam Sunday ” 
hung about the despatch vessel. 

“ Much smarter ! ” Commander De- 
laval exclaimed to the First Lieutenant, 
timing the exercise. “ We are getting 
ship-shape, Prynne. But before we 
reach Bermuda we may fall in with 
these cruisers of the enemy making for 
our West Indies. We’ll need to smash 
through them, just. Can’t take on 
many risks when carrying despatches ! ” 
Number One looked inquisitively at 
the leading signalman, diligently scru¬ 
tinising the north-west. 


“ Our next break, then, may need 
to be done in record time, sir—and for 
the real thing ! But let ’em all come ! ” 
he added cheerfully. 

“ No, Prynne, no ! Not just yet ! 
Not for another four-and-twenty hours, 
say,” rejoined the Senior Officer with a 
grave smile. 

“ Well,” said Spedding, Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, as having ultimately gained the 
calm of the ward-room, he tossed with 
the Surgeon for a cocktail before 
dinner, “ our Skipper is a hustler ! I 
am not afraid to work—and neither is 
he ! He is no lily of the cabin jardi¬ 
niere ; and is taking devilish good 
pains we toil and spin. Just a trifle too 
anxious, though. Hello, heads for me 
again. Doctor ! Luck has left you ! ” 

Surgeon MacCullum looked with 
amusement at Spedding drying his 
forehead. 

“ Much more of this epidemic of hard 
work, and you’ll develop sweating sick¬ 
ness, scientifically termed, O youth, 
sudinama. Yes, the Owner is a good 
specimen of Commanding Officer; 
bothered a little with neurosis, I’d say ; 
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but’Ve all are nowadays, as~wc creep 
up the ladder. Heads again, damme ! 
De’il take that florin ! It’s like these 
Deutschers—always doing something 
stupid. If, now, I was Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, I’d-” 

■ ' But with an exclamation of “Pax, 
pax, Doctor ! No politics,” Spedding 
tossed away the dice - box, 
politely dropped into MacCul- 
lum’s chair placed so conve¬ 
niently in the current of fresh 
air from the skylight, and called 
for the messman. 

On the narrow bridge Delaval 
slowly paced up and down. 

Some of the men on deck still 
shot inquisitive glances at him ; 
they now knew that he was a 
devil for drill; they wanted to 
know if he also was a devil to 
fight ? His alert port, the 
smart poise of his squarish head, 
the character engraved on his 
thoughtful face, its cheeks just 
a trifle thin, indicated the Image 
of Authority. But the First 
Lieutenant going aft caught 
himself in this surmise. Did 
the Master Brain predominate 
there ? How would Delaval 
prove when in the crisis of 
victory or defeat ? He grunted 
to himself—a note of depreca¬ 
tion ! How would he himself 
behave ? 

In a newly-mobilised crew 
every officer and man is more or less 
unfamiliar with the ship and his duties 
towards himself and neighbours, is 
more or less overworked, harassed. 
But as now the “ Alacrity’s ” Com¬ 
mander carefully recounted the day’s 
work down to the prepare-for-action, 
his satisfaction increased. Yes, the 
men were beginning to pull together ! 
Yet, when he recalled the trouble, the 
confusing, perplexed cries attending 


the hoisting jn^of^a boat a few days 
before, he cursed within him. Yes, 
he’d have to drive them, officers and 
men, but this judiciously ; and collec¬ 
tive efficiency would be achieved. 

But, again, what about himself—so 
confident of commanding others ? And 
suddenly he stopped short—eyed the 


brown-faced seaman at the wheel, the 
signalman wiping the sweat out of his 
eyes, and Number One now keenly in¬ 
terested in the bluejackets busily re¬ 
stretching the awning. 

Delaval had projected himself into 
the near future. Most uncomfortable, 
nay, hideous, possibilities had revealed 
themselves. 

► When a junior officer he had had no 
fears of himself. He had acquired 
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signal repute and experience. He was 
even noted as an officer of nimble brain 
and clever hands, and deemed com¬ 
petent to cope with emergency. But 
now, to his dismay, as he trod his own 
bridge the knowledge had come to him 
that as a Commanding Officer handling 
a warship for ends of victory or defeat 
to the Flag, that emblem of his country 
with her many hundreds of millions of 
defenceless non-combatants, he was 
still wholly ignorant of himself. And 
these units on deck there, and below, of 
flesh and blood, beating high for hearth 
and home, they depended on him ! 

He looked at them. His brow con¬ 
tracted. 

“ Good God ! And I stand respon¬ 
sible for them all ? For everything!” 
he muttered to himself, coming a-stand 
near the First Lieutenant, who now was 
just by the binnacle. 

“ Ay, ay, sir ? ” said Prynne, wheel¬ 
ing smartly as he made a mental note 
that a certain petty officer was not 
quick enough on his feet. 

‘ L I didn’t speak,” the Commander 
answered with some asperity. He was 
rather ashamed of . his introspection. 
“ Oh, I say, Prynne, I dine with the 
Ward-room to-night, don’t I ? ” he 
added in milder tones on catching 
sight of his servant, a rusty-faced 
Marine, bobbing about amidships. 

“ Yes, sir, to-night ! I hope the 
Doctor will not discuss the case for 
foreign politics as usual,” the First 
Lieutenant replied, with a little laugh. 

It was then the look-out forward, a 
North of Ireland R.N.R., winked his 
eyes, and strained them anew into the 
north-west. He made to hail the 
bridge, but desisted. He lacked the 
self-decision, instant, exact, of the fully- 
seasoned unit. His faculties were not 
yet wholly sharpened by renewed train¬ 
ing and living in the atmosphere of 
vitalised promptitude and resolution. 


That faint speck of white afar off, was it 
the masthead of a vessel or some wing¬ 
ing sea-bird ? He slewed his troubled 
face bridgewards; the First Lieu¬ 
tenant was cautioning the signalman to 
keep his eyes “ lifting.” Precipitately 
he searched the horizon again ; that 
minute blur was gone ! 

Here and there pearly mountains of 
cloudland stood out, stationary, vast in 
columnar fabric, against the deep blue 
sky. Where the fire of the setting sun 
caught on the western tiers vivid pinks 
and crimsons flushed their bases, dust of 
gold illumed their shadowy caverns and 
plateaux, and greens and oranges 
tinged their eastern flanks. The ocean 
looked like an immensity of yellow 
silk. The waters, sheering from the 
bows, gleamed amber and blood-red 
ridged with yeasty foam. Under the 
incessant thrusts of high-pulsing me¬ 
chanism, the “ Alacrity,” special ser¬ 
vice vessel, hurried onward. 

“No moon at all to-night, Beth ! 
It’ll soon be black as pitch ! ” grumbled 
Prynne to the Gunner, officer of the 
watch, as he went off the bridge. 

II. 

It was just as the Ward-room got 
their coffee that the signalman’s ma¬ 
hogany-coloured face appeared in the 
doorway. 

“ Steamer cornin’ down ahead, sir, 
an’ showin’ no lights.” The next in¬ 
stant the officers were on deck. 

Daylight was swiftly fading. Not a 
breath of wind stirred ; the “ Alac¬ 
rity’s ” pennant streamed listlessly in 
the current of air created by her pas¬ 
sage. To Delaval the waters seemed 
as black oil. The folds of night thicken¬ 
ing like smoke had fallen almost in¬ 
stantly upon them. Distance was en¬ 
veloped in impenetrable gloom. It 
was with difficulty he discerned the 
steamer. 
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“ Yes, sir, a ‘ ditcher,’ an’ with never 
a glint showin’ ! ” said the Officer of 
the Watch. 

“Who is she ? Who is she ? Why's 
she steaming with lights out ? ” the 
Commander replied testily. 

In irritation he peered ahead. 
Smartly was the “ Alacrity ” rising 
her. The bridge of her, two 
masts, funnel, and raised 
forecastle assumed definite 
outlines. 

“ Might be an up-to-date 
Flying Dutchman,” said the 
First Lieutenant to Spedding, 
as they inquisitively ogled 
her. “ Something’s in the 
wind! ” 

To the Commander her 
darkness was ominous. What 
news had she ? But to a 
seafarer a vessel showing no 
lights aye portends danger 
and mystery. What history 
or greed or suffering may be 
written on her decks. What 
tragedy may fill the twilight 
of her forecastle and cabins ? 

Of a sudden the ting-ting 
of engine-room telegraph 
vibrated faintly to port. 

The steamer slowed. Some¬ 
one on her bridge, which was 
well forward, began to show 
a light. 

“ Ahoy! What ship is 
that ? ” came in a voice, 
thinned and tremulous 
through the distance, but 
distinctly charged with friendly North¬ 
umberland “ burr.” 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s ship 
‘Alacrity.’ Who are you? What’s 
amiss on board ye ? ” bawled Delava], 
leaning out over the rail. 

“ ‘ River Tees ’ from New Orleans 
for Manchester. At two bells I spoke 
the U.S. ‘ Grand Cayman,’ homeward 


bound. She had just skipped clear o’ 
four big German cruisers steerin’ 
sou’-west by west in line astam, their 
speed thirteen knots or so. When 
was war declared ? ” 

Over the visionary reach of sea passed 
the words, sharp, inflictive as a galvanic 
shock. Sudden silence ensued ; above 


it held only the swishle^of the waters 
as the vessels lost way.“ Men on deck 
steadied themselves. Every nerve in 
them was become an'ear listening to 
this unknown voice, so charged with 
fate. - Every eye was riveted on the 
blotch made by the speaker’s body 
against the misty circle of illumination 
from the lantern placed behind him on 
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the bridge. ^ His straddle-legged figure, 
bent trunk, and gesticulating arms 
evolved something of a demoniac ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ At noon, to-day,” yelled the Com¬ 
mander. “ Thanks for information. 
We’re stringing cruisers along the 
Atlantic routes. Ye’ll be all right. In 
what reckonings were-” 

But a gush of steam from an exhaust 
valve of the “ River Tees ” drowned 
his voice. 

III. 

. Around the “Alacrity” night lay 
material, supernatant. To her Com¬ 
manding Officer on the bridge it seemed 
as if she swam through liquid dark¬ 
ness. 

_He set his face to windward and 
breathed with pleasure the cool, salty 
breeze. The thought struck him that 
night was the fitting symbol of evil, of 
chaos. But a glance fore and aft, where 
he knew his men were lying in straggled 
groups at quarters, exhilarated him. 
To a piping from the Bridge these 
sleeping units would instantly arise, 
and set terrible and prodigious phe¬ 
nomena into action. Delaval—a breath¬ 
ing thing of common clay, endued with 
or without prescience of what the 
future was to reveal—was invested 
with powers of fife and death to thou¬ 
sands, whose existence directly and in¬ 
directly depended on his proper and 
instant handling of titanic forces. 

The First Lieutenant put down his 
glass. 

Said he to the Commander, who had 
stepped beside him, “ I reckon we’ll 
have got the first knock in already 
across the North Sea; the enemy did 
think to spring the surprise on us ! ” 

“ That * Peace-at-any-Price ’ Party 
helped them, too ! They got knocked 
off their perch, though, by that last 


move of the Kaiser’s,” grunted Delaval. 
“ Pest take this darkness ! It’s like 
nothing I’ve seen before. I expect the 
enemy are trying to put hands on every 
damned seaman of theirs,” he added 
viciously. “ Fifteen thousand and odd 
of them in our mercantile marine—to 
say nothing of Dutchmen, whom they’ll 
make use of somehow, and all those 
alien pilots we’ve admitted along our 
coasts-” 

Then it came to him that at any 
moment the calm might be rent by an 
enraged apparition of war aflame with 
spouting guns, and of so instant appear¬ 
ance that the “ Alacrity,” would be 
found off her guard. And he ceased 
talking. 

He made a little hard grimace. It 
would not be his fault if she was—no, 
by God, no ! He was going into the 
Grand Test Match, and—so he assured 
himself—would do his duty. Elation 
filled him on thinking that he would 
have to accomplish something—some¬ 
thing with a result—not like to the 
poor pretence in peace manoeuvres ! 

He felt he was the master of his fate 
and of his crew’s fate. When once in 
the neighbourhood of military danger 
that flame well fed by great naval tra¬ 
dition had unwitting, to its inheritor, 
found fresh and peculiar fuel. It was 
burning bright. 

Said Prynne to him, “ This is the 
very night for torpedo boat work ! ” 

“It is the very night for some dirty 
trick of the Allies! ” was his abrupt 
reply. 

Now abaft the after-funnel, beside 
the starboard tube, stood the Second 
Lieutenant. Not for the first and 
second time that night had he made sure 
of the “ Alacrity’s ” readiness. Though 
as becomes “ Guns ” his predilection 
ran towards the cheerfully-destructive 
quick-firer, he had to own to a sneak¬ 
ing fondness for the torpedo, that 
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terrible, if erratic hammerhead of 
Thor’s. 

He patted the near tube. 

“ Yes, yes, we’ll do,” said he to the 
leading torpedo man, who had silently 
got upon his feet; “ we’ll do, Allan ! 
Sleep with one ear open, 
though. Can’t be too ready 
for the call. D’ye hear—one 
ear open.” And muttering 
to himself, the Lieutenant 
carefully picked his steps over 
the sleeping gun-squads, and 
disappeared into the deeper 
darkness beside the bridge. 

The Commander had put 
down his binoculars. Shaking 
his head, he stepped back. 

For a moment or two he rested 
his eyes. 

“What do you see, Spedding, 
away off the starboard bow, 
there ? ” he asked sharply. 

“ Everywhere one looks there 
are half-a-dozen vessels pop¬ 
ping about,” he added testily ; 

“ nothing like imagination to 
hoax one ! ” 

“ It does play the very 
deuce with one in the dark, 
sir. That’s where in the 
manoeuvres the only feeling of 
the Real Thing comes in. So 
long as the hoax is not too 
evident, of course ! ” 

“No hoax now, perhaps,” 
growled Delaval. 

He was keenly alive to 
Spedding’s flow of good spirits. 

It came to him that all his 
former lightheartedness was 
now as years of sloth passed 
in a far bygone. 

Below deck, polished metal-work 
gleamed in the bright illumination 
from electrics, cranks span their dizzy¬ 
ing haloes, and men, quick-eyed, 
quicker-eared, amid the maze of ma¬ 


chinery, could deftly pick their steps. 
But on deck, the eye was baffled. 
Fine dust of darkness clustered on any 
outstanding details, funnels, boats, 
masts, bridge, cowls, and made them 
assume amorphous outlines, unstable, 


treacherous. Nothing less than con¬ 
tact, impact, say, afforded the healthy 
feeling of realities. 

With all senses acute the Com¬ 
mander took his vessel onward. That 
his was less stolidity than his sub- 
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ordinates’ is not to his disparagement. 
As man’s nervous organisation becomes 
the finer, so the greater is its wastage. 
Yet neurotics are exceeding few among 
men going down to the deep in ships. 
The wise old Sea cannot endure them ; 
she either kills or cures them. And the 
wise among them thank her ! 



Who has been adrift at sea, hidden 
under the pall of night, with neither 
moon nor star gleaming, the swell 
swinging heavy with coming storm, 
and only the lap and rustle of great 
desolate waters filling the close air for 
miles around, he knows how the ear 
and eye, prompted by anxiety and 


expectancy, make the known assume 
freakish aspects. Strange half-sounds 
come from afar—the creak of a block, 
the rattle of sheaves, the distant thud 
of a steamer’s engines. Like to gigantic 
shadows visionary vessels loom ahead 
and abeam, appear into the darkness, 
and as instantly disappear. Clots of 
night seem to rush together, and a 
steamer is evolved, long, low, short- 
funnelled, or some far-off sailing vessel; 
she heaves forward, then dissolves 
away. Forms without shape or sub¬ 
stance come and go. Where nothing 
moves there are movements, a 
monster swell hurling itself forward 
where lies a calm. All is incessantly 
mutable—alarming. Imagination, un¬ 
bridled by strained perception, strives 
to usurp trained instinct and judg¬ 
ment. 

“ By Gad, Spedding,” quoth Number 
One, wiping his perspiring face, “ I’ve 
had ‘ Sail Oh ! ’ half a dozen times on 
the tip of my tongue ; this is no fool’s 
job ! If the Deutschers pick us up, it 
will be either through luck or cal¬ 
culations mathematical as the devil’s. 
Confoundedly hot, too, eh ? ” 

Delaval, who had overheard him, 
gave a laugh, and rested his binoculars 
on the bridge-rail. 

“ On a night like this, one wants to 
have no nerves, Prynne ! It is the 
first of many, though,” he pursued 
grimly. “ To go by my experience, 
I’ve seen more than one squadron 
cross the bows. Just a minute ago, 
I’d have sworn to a big vessel away to 
starboard ! ” And he edged away to 
the wheel. 

The night suffocated him. 

In broad daylight with the enemy 
ahead in force, he would have smiled in 
very joy as he took his vessel onward 
in forlorn hope. But this darkness! 
It was just as if, with a sack tied about 
his head, he was running athwart some 
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wall—but, just a twist, and he might 
clear it ! 

Only the low stamping of his engines, 
the sea fires glittering and flashing from 
under the forefoot, the unceasing hiss of 
parted waters, the slight lurch and roll 
of the “ Alacrity ” meeting the swell, 
gave him familiar and comforting 
evidence. 

Destiny thrilled him. Apprehension 
thrummed on his heart. High in re¬ 
solution, he inwardly cursed his strung 
nerves. 

A slit of black slid into the field of 
his glasses. It assumed recognisable 
outline. 

The blood surged to his head. He 


held his breath like to a sudden 
buffeted swimmer. 

A hawk-eyed look-out frantically 
bawled, “ ’Ard over, ’ard over! 
Cruiser’s cornin’ down on starboard 
bow.” Others took up the hail. 

At quarters, men leapt to their feet. 
Allan and his units steadied them¬ 
selves beside their tubes. The “ Ala¬ 
crity ” made a dive to starboard. 

Her Commander hesitated. Was it 
really the enemy ? What if it were 
not, and he opened the attack. 

He hesitated—whistle to mouth. 

And in naval hostilities, victory or 
annihilation—life or death—is to be se¬ 
cured in less than a twinkling of the eye . 


NIGHT AT SEA 


By H. M. ROBINSON. 

Crimson and gold the sun sinks out of sight; 
The last beams linger on the wave, and die ; 
The colour slowly fades from sea and sky, 

And, grey and cold, comes on the peaceful night. 
Only the stars send forth their silvery light, 
And all is dark, save where some distant boat 
Lying as ’twere asleep, with nets afloat, 

Tells of her presence by a lantern bright, 

Then night th’enchantress weaves he • magic'spell, 
And fills the soul with wonder, and the mind 
With mysteries no tongue may ever tell, 
Pleasure and sadness in one mood combined ; 
All sounds save that of murm’ring waters cease, 
And o’er the deep there lies the hush of peace. 
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‘. . . and near the Lake of Stynx, underneath the ogling eye of the Centaur- 
matess costumed automobihously (green trimmed in the yoke with revers of 
pleated gathers), I quivered with ecstasy—distantly developing flashed the 
amorousful Hoot Toot, so with a shuddering shriek she kinked with a mizzling 
note, and the little string in my head snapped.” 












By HENRY T. HUNT GRUBB and MARTIN J. McHUGH 
Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd. 


C ERTAIN recent discussions in 
the public press have brought 
to our minds the strange dis¬ 
covery, and equally strange 
loss, of the Bacillus Thornbius. 
Professor Berthelot tells us that it is 
commonly the lot of the scientist to 
make a discovery very different from 
that for which he is striving. This 
element of unexpectedness was very 
decidedly exemplified in the curious 
experience of Dr. Thomby a few years 
ago. 

Dr. Thornby now enjoys an exten¬ 
sive and very lucrative, if somewhat 
commonplace, general medical prac¬ 
tice in the Midlands, and has quite 
given up all ambition to shine as a 
bacteriologist. But at the time of 
the occurrence in question, he was one 
of the three local practitioners of a 
favourite south coast watering-place 
not two hours’ journey from London. 
He had a good deal of time on his 


hands, and he does not deny that he 
then cherished the ambition of one 
day making a name as a biologist and 
bacteriologist. We cannot doubt that 
if he had persevered in that ambition 
he might have very greatly distin¬ 
guished himself, for it must be evi¬ 
dent from what we are about to relate 
that there are unique microbes still to 
be picked up at fashionable seaside 
resorts. 

One summer afternoon he was 
absorbed in examining some new 
cultures of his own preparation. Most 
of them had proved exceedingly suc¬ 
cessful and interesting, and he felt in 
a very satisfied frame of mind as he 
placed a few drops of the last remain¬ 
ing culture under the microscope, and 
adjusted the focus. What he then 
saw filled him with astonishment and 
delight. There in the centre of the 
field of vision was a micro-organism of 
a kind hitherto quite unknown to 
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him. He had kept himself thoroughly 
well acquainted with the discoveries 
of bacteriologists, and could readily 
identify at sight any of the known and 
classified bacilli. But this minute 
living atom, fantastic in shape and 
indescribable in colouring, was some¬ 
thing entirely new. A new bacillus ! 
Surely he had been 
honoured by fortune. 

It was his right to 
call it the Bacillus 
Thornbius ; and the 
discovery should 
prove for him a finer 
advertisement than 
any brass plate 
twelve times larger 
than the Medical 
Association would 
permit. 

He literally jump¬ 
ed with joy. He 
took the slide out of 
the microscope many 
times and examined 
it gloatingly with 
naked eye, as if 
seeing nothing there 
intensified his 
triumph. Mean¬ 
while, he rubbed the 
back of his hand now 
and again across his 
mouth, a personal 
idiosyncrasy of his 
in moments of agi¬ 
tation. 

A maid entered 
and asked if he 
would have his usual 
cup of tea. He looked 
at her abstractedly 
for a few moments and repeated 
vaguely, “ A cup of tea ? A cup 
of tea ? ” And then he was con¬ 
scious of an unwonted impression 
of her prettiness. He had seen her 
a hundred times without once noticing 
the fact, but now she seemed to him 


singularly neat, bright, and fascina¬ 
ting. 

“Jane,” he said, as if in a dream, 
“ Jane, please help me to put these 
things away; I want the assistance 
of your deft hands.” 

Jane came to the table at her 
master’s bidding, and asked what 
things he wished 
moved. He did not 
answer her for a 
minute or so ; then, 
suddenly catching 
her round the waist, 
he kissed her. 
Several of the cul¬ 
tures were overset, 
and the girl fled 
with a . stifled 
scream. 

“ Have I gone 
quite mad ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Dr. Thom- 
by, passing his hand 
across his brow, 
while he trembled 
from head to foot. 

Before he had 
time for further 
thought, Dr. Alick, 
a brother practi¬ 
tioner, was ushered 
in. Dr. Thomby 
gradually regained 
composure as he 
grew interested in 
the discussion of a 
complicated case. 

At last Dr. Alick 
jumped up to hasten 
away to an appoint¬ 
ment. He was an 
habitue of the house, 
and Dr. Thornby did not accompany 
him to the hall. There he met Jane, 
who approached him in a curious, irre¬ 
solute manner, as if she had some¬ 
thing embarrassing to say. But in¬ 
stead of saying anything, she took 
up his hat and began almost feverishly 
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to brush it, and when he had taken 
it from her, she added to his surprise 
by officiously helping him on with his 
dust-coat. Then, when she had 
opened the door for him, she sud¬ 
denly raised herself on her toes, 
kissed him, and fled back into the 
house. 

“ Damn ! ” exclaimed Dr. Alick, 
astounded and angry. He looked 
hastily into the roadway to see if the 
derogatory incident had been noticed 
by anybody, and then stood for a 
moment deliberating whether he 
should at once make a complaint to 
Dr. Thomby. He decided, however, 
to the contrary, and dashed away in 
something of a temper. 

He was meditating on the incident 
with much inward irritation, when he 
caught sight of Miss Jennings on the 
other side of the -road. Miss Jennings 
was a very pretty girl indeed, ad¬ 
mittedly the beauty of the place. 
As Dr. Alick looked at her, he was all 
at once inspired by the conviction 
that she was the prettiest girl in the 
whole world. He knew her but 
slightly, yet something impelled him 
to cross the road and greet her most 
effusively. She seemed surprised, 
though very amiable, and soon they 
were walking and chatting most 
agreeably togethef. 

They had come to the one business 
street of the town, when an unde- 
finable impulse seized Dr. Alick. 

“ Come this way, Miss Jennings. 
It is quiet here,” he said, somewhat 
shakily. 

Her beautiful eyes opened very 
wide, her perfect lips parted in a sur¬ 
prised smile, giving a vision of pearly 
teeth. 

Without another word, he drew her 
near and kissed her squarely on those 
perfect lips, and, raising his hat, he 
hurried away. 

Miss Jennings put her hand to her 
heart, which beat very rapidly. She 


thought she would faint, but she did 
not. When she felt reassured on this 
point, she looked round in some 
anxiety, feeling relieved at the con¬ 
viction that there had been no witness 
to Dr. Alick’s extraordinary conduct ; 
then she became conscious of the 
curious fact that she was standing 
before the door of Mr. Tomlin, her 
mother’s solicitor, to whom she had 
been commissioned to deliver a mes¬ 
sage. 

She waited a short time to compose 
herself, puzzling over Dr. Alick’s 
strange action, and questioning herself 
as to whether it was her duty to speak 
of the matter to her mother and her 
fiance. Then she entered Mr. Tomlin’s 
office. Mr. Tomlin was free, and saw 
her at once. She gave him her 
message, and chatted for some time 
on general topics, then she dallied 
hesitantly. A strange nervousness 
had come over her, and she looked 
round in an embarrassed manner at 
the clerks. Words were beginning to 
fail her, yet she could not tear herself 
away, though there was no reason to 
remain. 

“ Can I speak with you in your 
private office, Mr. Tomlin ? ” she 
suddenly asked, in a low and wavering 
voice. 

“ Certainly, Miss Jennings, most 
certainly,” answered the lawyer, look¬ 
ing at her keenly. “ But I trust you 
have no trouble to confide to me.” 

She made no reply, but mutely 
followed him into his small private 
room. He closed the door without 
seeming to observe there was a 
typist already in the room. 

“ Please send your typist away, 
Mr. Tomlin ! ” said Miss Jennings, 
with marked impatience. 

The typist went out hastily, and 
Mr. Tomlin invited his visitor to be 
seated, while he remained standing 
with a somewhat anxious expression 
on his face. He was an elderly 
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married man, unsentimental by nature 
and training, but not unkindly as 
lawyers go, and his full grey beard 
gave him a very paternal aspect. 

“ And now, Miss Jennings-” 

What Mr. Tomlin was about to say 
will never be known, for his words 
were cut short by 
one of the most 
impulsive kisses he 
had ever received in 
his life. Saluted thus, 
he stood speechless 
with amazement and 
horror, while Miss 
Jennings, catching 
up her skirt with 
trembling hand, flung 
open the door, and 
ran through the outer 
office to the street. 

After an interval, 
during which he 
sought to calm his 
ruffled feelings, Mr. 

Tomlin returned to 
his clerks. He still 
felt in a very per¬ 
turbed state, the 
shock, indeed, had 
made him slightly 
ill ; and he felt glad 
that it was Saturday 
afternoon and the 
customary hour for 
closing. 

He had traversed 
two-thirds of the 
journey to his 
pretty little home, 

Chancery Villa, pic¬ 
turesquely situated 
on the cliff, when he suddenly remem¬ 
bered that he had notified his inten¬ 
tion to call on a client, a Mrs. Maxwell, 
at that precise hour—an appointment 
which he had forgotten owing to the 
recent singular occurrence. He 
turned back, and in no amiable mood 
went towards Marine Terrace. 


they sat discussing the business on 
which the lawyer had come. It was, 
indeed, of an unexciting character, 
and concerned certain leases granted 
by the late Mr. Maxwell. After a 
time Mrs. Maxwell thought Mr. Tom¬ 
lin seemed to be somewhat agitated, 
and that his mind wandered from the 


Mrs. Maxwell was expecting him, 
and had, ready for his perusal, cer¬ 
tain legal instruments which he had 
desired to examine. Mrs. Maxwell 
was a widow of a year’s standing, a 
middle-aged lady of the highest pro¬ 
priety and discretion. For some time 
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affairs under discussion ; he fidgeted 
curiously with his glass of sherry and 
crumbled his biscuit over the carpet. 

“Nellie,” said Mr.Tomlin, suddenly, 
“ I must be off at once. Let this 
business go for the present ! ” 

Mrs. Maxwell rose, trembling, while 
she paled as she gazed in horror at 
Mr. Tomlin. They had known each 
other for many years, but he had 
never so far forgotten himself as to 
call her by her Christian name. She 
could not grasp the meaning of this 
impropriety and his very singular 
manner altogether. If he were an 
unmarried man, well—but Mr. Tom¬ 
lin ! 

While she stood there, pale and 
flustered, Mr. Tomlin, with a very 
shaky hand, caught up his top hat 
from under his chair, and, giving 
vent to two or three affrighting moans, 
he threw his arm round the widow’s 
neck and kissed her. 

Mrs. Maxwell, agitated with feel¬ 
ings which no words can describe, 
watched Mr. Tomlin as he dashed 
down the steps. He banged the gate 
furiously after him, and then hailed a 
passing hansom. 

“ The wretch ! The horrid wretch!” 
she exclaimed in gasps. “ He must 
be drunk—or mad. Yes, he is mad ! 
I must take my affairs out of his 
hands at once. I only hope he hasn’t 
already robbed me. Poor, dear Mrs. 
Tomlin ! How I pity her with all 
my heart! ” 

Mrs. Maxwell felt so thoroughly 
upset that she decided to go to her 
room and rest awhile. This intention 
had, however, to be put aside ; for 
at the moment it was made her 
servant announced the Rev. Mr. Wade, 
the new curate. 

The Rev. Mr. Wade was young, 
very young. He had only just been 
finished off by Oxford, and this was 
his first curacy. He was very highly 
spoken of, and although there were 


some grounds for the suspicion that 
he dabbled in minor poetry, and 
fancied himself somewhat as a ’cellist, 
his manners were always modest and 
becoming. He now entered the room 
with a deferential smile, and his de¬ 
meanour towards a parishioner of 
Mrs. Maxwell’s importance was all 
that could be desired. 

Agitated as she was by the recent 
distressing incident, Mrs. Maxwell was 
inclined to wish his visit better timed. 
But she received him with courtesy 
and kindliness. After a time she 
succeeded in throwing off her abstrac¬ 
tion, and became interested in his 
conversation, when two lady visitors 
were announced. They were inti¬ 
mate friends whom Mrs. Maxwell 
greatly liked, but now she was rather 
annoyed than otherwise at their 
advent. She greeted them civilly 
enough, and then rang for tea. 

Seeing Mr. Wade, the. visitors 
plunged into parochial gossip ; bul 
Mrs. Maxwell was unwontedly silent, 
and when she did join in the conver¬ 
sation, was as unwontedly contro¬ 
versial. It was soon apparent to 
her visitors that she was in an irri¬ 
table mood, and she indicated by her 
manner rather plainly that just at 
the particular moment their room 
was preferable to their company. 
They took the hint, and their leave, 
evidently much offended. 

Mrs. Maxwell breathed a sigh of 
relief when the door closed behind 
them, and her manner underwent an 
entire change. To Mr. Wade’s sur¬ 
prise, she became cheerful even to the 
point of gaiety. Indeed, a slight 
feeling of pain swept over him as he 
awkwardly balanced his tea-cup. But 
Mrs. Maxwell, not seeming to notice 
his restraint and nervousness, amply 
made up for his increasing conver¬ 
sational deficiencies. And while she 
talked, her eyes dwelt upon his clean¬ 
shaven, refined face. 
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“ Come nearer, Mr. Wade—pray 
come nearer ! You are sitting at a 
great distance. I like—I like—I am 
most interested in you, Mr. Wade ! ” 
She spoke spasmodically, between 
two or three distressing sighs, and 
looked strangely. 

The Rev. Mr. Wade was undis- 
guisedly frightened, and murmured 
something about the necessity for his 
leaving immediately, and other visits 
he had to pay. Mrs. Maxwell gave 
no heed to his words, but promptly 
brought her chair nearer to his, as he 
was so diffident. There was some¬ 
thing in her expression that urged 
him to fly, but any talent possessed 
by Mr. Wade for inventing an excuse 
was momentarily paralysed, and had 
it asserted itself must have been 
kept in check by the reflection that 
Mrs. Maxwell was of too great paro¬ 
chial importance to be offended with 
impunity, no matter how embarrass¬ 
ing or how great her eccentricities. 

Then came the catastrophe like a 
bolt from the blue. The unhappy 
curate thought he was going to be 
murdered, but all Mrs. Maxwell did 
was to throw her arm round his neck 
and give him three hearty kisses. A 
gipsy table was overset and a hand¬ 
some vase broken, while Mr. Wade 
dropped his tea-cup and stood on it. 
He hurried out of the house with 
frantic, incoherent apologies about 
the cup and the vase, as they were 
the only things he could clearly think 
of just then. 

The young curate walked rapidly 
down the road with tears in his eyes. 
He had spoken the truth in alluding 
to other intended visits, but he would 
not make them now. Indeed, he did 
not feel altogether presentable, being 
conscious of a certain amount of per¬ 
sonal dishevelment; besides, he had 
dropped one glove in Mrs. Maxwell’s 
hall in the haste of his exit, and had 
also left his umbrella. What he 


needed most was a brief spell of 
quietness for meditation ; he would 
call at the church. 

So to the church he went. But his 
hope of obtaining an interval of 
absolute peace was not to be fulfilled. 
As he drew near the building, the dull 
droning of the organ smote his ear, and 
with an inward groan he recognised 
the touch of a volunteer organist 
whose lack of musical talent was not 
compensated for by the personal adu¬ 
lation she paid the curate since his 
advent to the parish. He entered 
the sacred edifice, but the organist 
was not the only disturber of his 
peace, for entering the building he 
saw the two ladies who made it their 
pleasure to attend to the decorations. 
Mr. Wade heartily wished these ladies 
had chosen some other hour to potter 
about the place. However, it was 
too late to withdraw. They spied the 
unfortunate young man at once, and 
called upon his invaluable advice. 

After all, time was passing not 
altogether unpleasantly, despite the 
bad music, and he was beginning to 
shake off the memory of the late un¬ 
happy occurrence, when all at once a 
most peculiar feeling stole over him. 
He could not define it, but it seized 
him as resolutely as typhoid. It was 
partly a dizziness, partly a restless¬ 
ness, partly a kind of exaltation. 
There was a terrible craving for some¬ 
thing he wanted, though at first he 
could not for the life of him tell what 
it was. He found himself talking at 
random to Miss Strang, and at the 
same time scrutinising her closely, 
although without any feeling of special 
interest; but when his gaze wandered 
to Miss Waltham, his heart gave a 
sudden bound. There seemed no 
reason for this, for his heart had never 
before bounded at the sight of Miss 
Waltham. Though she was not 
exactly elderly, no one could call her 
young, and her features, although un- 
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deniably regular, were of a severe cast. 
And her character was in keeping 
with her features, for she was correct 
almost to an ideal degree. Her ex¬ 
cellence had, indeed, secured her the 
attention of the rector, who was a 
widower, and she was before long to 
become the second occupant of his 
heart and home. 

This estimable lady had up to that 
moment inspired the Rev. Mr. Wade 
with feelings very much akin to awe, 
for that was her influence on young 
curates. Now, however, the be¬ 
witched young man saw in her only 
the apotheosis of feminine beauty and 
allurement. He made no struggle 
whatever against this sudden hallu¬ 
cination. His only thought was to 
get her to some solitary spot where he 
might hold her hand for a moment and 
gaze into her eyes. 

He lost some time in futile endea¬ 
vours to attain his ends by gentle 
diplomacy. Then he took his courage 
in both hands, and asked her to come 
to the vestry. 

But when she stood before him in 
the dim light of the vestry, he found 
himself trembling and speechless. He 
could only look at her long and 
hungrily. 

“Well, Mr. Wade? Well, what 
do you wish to say ? ” And Miss 
Waltham spoke very sharply, for it 
was her third time of putting the 
question. 

It was never answered in words, 
but if action speaks for words it was 
answered indeed’. The curate put his 
two arms about her and kissed her. 
Then he fled with scarlet face, and 
the siren voice of the organist proved 
powerless to arrest his progress. 

Meanwhile Miss Waltham stood 
still in the middle of the vestry as 
one who had been struck in the face. 
The blood had leapt tumultously to 
her cheeks, and then ebbed back, 
leaving her with the expression of a 


sculptured martyred saint. When at 
length she found words, they did not 
altogether lack vigour. 

“ The shameless, abandoned young 
man ! ” she panted. “ Can he—can 
he be an impostor ? No, no, that 
cannot be. But he must have become 
suddenly demented ! We must aviod 
a scandal; but what a horrifying 
outrage to have to endure ! Another 
troublesome curate! What a trial 
for poor John ! 55 

The afternoon had advanced into 
evening by now, and Miss Waltham, 
with angry and perplexed mind, re¬ 
turned home. Her first impulse was 
to confide the scandalous incident to 
her mother, who had always guided 
her—even, it was said, into the safe 
haven of the rector’s heart ; but she 
hesitated, and finally postponed the 
confidence. And then her mother re¬ 
minded her that it was about time to 
start for the Pendreds, who were 
giving an entertainment that night 
on the occasion of their grandfather’s 
hundredth birthday. Miss Waltham 
and Miss Pendred had been school¬ 
fellows and afterwards bosom friends, 
though the warmth of their inter¬ 
course had slightly decreased since a 
year back, when Walter Pendred, 
whom Miss Waltham had come to re¬ 
gard as her own, if she cared to claim 
him, had quite suddenly fallen in love 
with and married another. Miss Wal¬ 
tham had too finely disciplined a 
spirit to cease visiting her friend 
owing to this contretemps , although a 
less perfect being would certainly 
have dropped her in such circum¬ 
stances, for Miss Pendred lived with 
her brother. 

The entertainment given by the 
Pendreds that evening was not of an 
exciting nature. It consisted of the 
exhibition of the family centenarian, 
Mr. Elijah Pendred. To be sure, he 
was not much to look at ; but he was 
a wonderful old fellow enough. He 
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could get about without anybody’s 
help, could enjoy his dinner, and still 
manage his cigar and drop of grog. 
We had been a foremost local nota¬ 
bility two generations back, and was 
a churchwarden for sixty years. For 
the latter reason the rector was pro¬ 
minent among the guests that 
evening. 

The rector early attached himself 
to Miss Waltham, as one who feareth 
not to shout his affections from the 
house-tops. At first, she was truly 
glad of his companionship and benign 
tenderness, for a weird feeling, which 
she could not analyse, but which she 
feared and struggled against, had been 
growing upon her. But soon she 
began to get tired of his company, 
which rapidly became such an utter 
distaste that she wished him at 
Timbuctoo. It was a most inexplic¬ 
able feeling towards the man with 
whom she was willing to go to the 
altar, but it certainly possessed her 
like an evil spirit. 

Miss Waltham grew cross, and 
began to show to disadvantage even 
in the fond rector’s eyes. But fortu¬ 
nately for her temper, there descended 
upon her an influence which seemed 
to replace with rose tints the sombre 
shadows in her mind. Her eyes 
caught those of Walter Pendred, and 
she felt transformed. Her heart beat 
quickly, and she glowed with pleasure. 
From that moment her gaze seldom 
left his face. And he was pleased that 
she seemed so happy. He would 
doubtless have been more surprised 
than pleased had he known that at 
the moment she thought him the 
handsomest, most chivalrous, most 
desirable of men. 

The evening wore away somehow. 
The centenarian, who had stood the 
ordeal of the entertainment and the 
congratulations without seeming to 
understand much about either, at 


length unceremoniously left the 100m. 
A little later his son Walter followed 
him. 

From that time Miss Waltham grew 
miserable and distressed. It was 
only with very great effort that she 
could take part in the small talk 
round her. When would he return ? 
She kept her eyes fixed on the door¬ 
way, but he came not. 

They were discussing the entranc¬ 
ing subject of fancy work, when Miss 
Pendred said : 

“ Dear me ! I have left my silk 
somewhere. Where can it be ? Oh, 
I remember. I left it in the smoking- 
room this afternoon. Anne ”—to 
Miss Waltham—“ would you mind 
fetching it ? You know the house so 
well. It is on the mantelshelf. If 
Walter is there, the light is sure to 
be on.” 

Miss Waltham complied with an 
alacrity that surprised herself. But 
she was so overwhelmed with an un¬ 
accountable excitement that she made 
slow progress towards the smoking- 
room. As she approached it, she 
smelt a cigar ! His cigar ! 

Her hesitant footsteps brought her 
to the smoking-room door. But all 
was dark, and disappointment caught 
her like a knife. He had gone ! She 
could have cried out in her disappoint¬ 
ment, but she only stood in the dark 
doorway with heart of lead. 

But what was that in the blackness 
of the room ? A red point of light 
that glowed intermittently. An in¬ 
fluence too strong to be combated 
took possession of her. With throb¬ 
bing heart she stole towards the point 
of light. Reaching it, she paused for 
an agonised moment. Suddenly she 
clutched at the cigar and dashed it 
away. Then, with a half sob she 
bent and put her whole soul into one 
kiss. 

Two skinny arms shot round her 
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neck and talon-like fingers touched 
her hair and cheek, while a mumbling 
voice said in ecstasy, “ Oh, my angel! 
My honey-sweet ! ” ' ' 

Miss Waltham broke away from the 
centenarian and hurried back to the 
drawing-room, where the sight of the 
rector’s calm face and solid figure 
acted as a sedative on her unhappy 
spirits, and she shortly afterwards 
took her departure under the pro¬ 
tecting wing of her future mate. 

It was well for the preservation of 
her composure that she left then, for 
no sooner had she departed when a 
rapid thud, thud, and shuffling were 
heard, and immediately the drawing¬ 
room door was flung open, and the 
old man reappeared, to everybody’s 
surprise. But, if his reappearance it- 
itself caused surprise, his manner 
positively startled the rather sedate 
assemblage; he shuffled rapidly 
into the room, chuckling to himself. 
As he glanced round, there was a look 
of extraordinary animation in his 
wrinkled face, and an expression of 
almost archness in his old eyes as he 
peered at various ladies in turn. 

“ Come now ! Come now ! ” he 
cried. “ This is a dull way to cele¬ 
brate my birthday—a very dull way ! 
I’m young enough to amuse and be 
amused, and I mean to have a pleasant 
birthday. What shall we play at ? 
Kiss in the ring ? ” 

Something like panic fell on the 
company, and several of the ladies 
paled. The old man’s manner and 
looks were singularly wild, and the 
universal thought was that he had 
suddenly gone mad. Amid tense 
silence, Miss Pendred laid a tremulous 
hand on her grandfather’s arm and 
said soothingly : 

“ It’s very late, grandfather. Don’t 
you think you would like to go to 
bed now ? Our friends are leaving 
presently.” 

“ Go to bed like a baby, at this 


early hour ! ” he exclaimed with a 
shrill laugh. “ Nonsense, child ! 
What are you thinking of ? I’m not 
going to leave all those pretty ladies 
at the mercy of the dull dogs I see 
here. Ah, folks knew how to amuse 
themselves when I was young. I’ll 
show you that I can still amuse the 
girls—ha ! ha ! Come now, shall we 
have kiss in the ring ? Or first, to 
warm us up a little, let us dance a 
quadrille. Yes, let us dance ! ” 

Thereupon the old man commenced 
to caper round the room, accompany¬ 
ing himself with a weird discordant 
tune in his cracked voice. The nerves 
of the company were becoming 
strained, when one had the presence of 
mind to go to the piano and began to 
play a waltz, when two or three 
couples started dancing. A spirit of 
gaiety began to pervade those present, 
and everybody laughed when the 
centenarian seized a pretty girl of 
eighteen and hobbled through the 
waltz with her. However, even in his 
phenomenally exalted mental and 
physical condition waltzing was a 
little too much for the old man. So 
when he urged for a quadrille, a set 
was made up. Grandfather Pendred 
wished to keep his former partner 
beside him, but she managed to evade 
him. 

That dance possessed many fea¬ 
tures of interest owing to the old 
man’s conduct. The centenarian 
seemed to have suddenly thrown off 
the weight of his years and become a 
young man again—and a bold, bad 
young man. He ogled the ladies, 
and openly pressed many a fair hand 
and playfully patted many a rosy 
cheek. 

The ladies were taking this extra¬ 
vagant conduct with great good 
humour—deeming it excusable, as 
the sudden eccentricity of a very aged 
man—and everything would have 
passed off well, had not the cen- 
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tenarian suddenly thrown his arms 
round the neck of Miss Lake and 
kissed her. Miss Lake was very 
angry. Indeed, she was specially 
mortified at having been thus openly 
kissed by any man then, for Mr. 
Burton had been unusually attentive 
to her that evening, and certain hopes 
had arisen. 

The quadrille was abruptly stopped, 
and Walter Pendred insisted on his 
grandfather at once saying good¬ 
night. He led away the centenarian, 
who wept bitter tears at not being 
permitted to kiss all the ladies in 
honour of his hundredth birthday. 

The dancing, so strangely begun, 
lasted a good time. It had ceased, 
and the company were chatting and 
speaking of departing. All at once 
there came several smacking noises, 
the nature of which even the most 
austere of those present were not en¬ 


tirely ignorant. There was no need 
to seek their cause, however, for when 
the company with one impulse turned 
their faces in the direction of those 
magical sounds, there were plainly 
visible Mr. Burton and Miss Lake 
sitting hand in hand and lip to 
lip. 

The sudden silence roused Miss 
Lake from her enchantment, and she 
turned, with flaming cheeks, to en¬ 
counter the roomful of eyes. Burton 
faced them manfully. Standing up, 
he said, with a laugh : 

“ I’m afraid I’ve been slightly un¬ 
conventional, and forgot time and 
place ; but that is likely to happen to 
a man sometimes when the dearest 
girl in the world promises to be his 
wife. So, I ask for your congratu¬ 
lations.” 

The Bacillus Thornbius had done 
its work ; run its course. 





